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N Butternut Lake 

in northern Wis- 
consin stands this 
mighty monarch, 
where it will “remain 
as a lasting example 
of the white pine that 
made this section 
famous. This and 
other virgin § timber 
within 200 feet of the 
shore lines of forty or 
more lakes will be re- 
tained for scenic and 
recreational purposes. 
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Aerial Forest Surveys 


The combined engineering facilities of 
LACEY-FAIRCHILD are now avail- 
able in all forest regions for timber 
mapping and related aerial photo- 
graphic service. 








PHOTOGRAPHIC MOSAICS AND OBLIQUES 
LINE AND CONTOUR TIMBERLAND MAPS 
AERIAL SKETCHING—TYPE MAPS 
COMBINED AIR AND GROUND WORK 


Complete Timberland Reports. 


Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


270 West 38th St., New York, N. Y. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
231 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


Offices, representatives and field service cover all timber regions. 

















Quick, Easy 
and Laborless 


Here’s the up-to-date method of 
transporting materials. A Standard 
Gravity Conveyor and two men do 
the work it would require six men 
to do by the pick-it-up-and-carry 
method—do it in less time and with 
little effort! Why not equip your 
yard with a Standard? It’s the prod- 
uct of years of study of lumber yard 
requirements, with features that as- 
sure absolute satisfaction. Cost is 
relatively unimportant—the savings 
may soon pay for it. Write for 
catalog. 





NORTH ST. PAUL, 


Baltimore Office: 2125 Lyndhurst Ave. 
Boston Office: 755 Boylston St. 

Buffalo Office: 908 Ellicott Square 
Chicago Office: 549 W. Washington St. 
Cincinnati Office: 609 American Bldg. 
Cleveland Office: 5005 Euclid Ave. 
Dallas Office: 6313 Oram &t. 

Detroit Office: 420 U. S. Mortgage Bldg. 


MINN. 
Kansas City Office: 215 Mfrs. Exchange 
Bldg. 


New Orleans Office: 1003 Magazine St. 
New York City Office: 420 
Philadelphia Office: 2401 Chestnut St. 

San Francisco Office: 4401 San Bruno Ave. 
Seattle Office: 321 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 


Lexington Ave. 











ASTER 
ODWORKER 


Use It Profitably 
Every Day 




















For heavy duty rip- 


ping, crosscutting, nove Made in 
ripping etc.; as we ° 
as smaller cuts. Re- 5 sizes 


duces inventory by en- 
abling you to cut 
smaller sizes, when or- 
dered, out of other 
stock. Keeps your men 
busy in bad weather 
making salable ar- 
ticles from odds and 
ends. Dependable, 
practical, powerful; 
a substantial profit 
builder. 













The 

“Handy Man” 
For The 
Lumber 

Yard. 






a - 
“Master OUPO 
Woodworker” 

616 Brush St., 
Detroit, Mich. ‘G) 
Please send FREE 





Overhead crosscut; 
Underslung rip. 
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with PARSON’S 
WHITE BRASS 


High speed and heavy duty bearings 
babbitted with Parsons White Brass S. A. 
insures the maximum bearing service be- 
cause of its high compressive strength and 
low friction coefficient. Write for Bulletin. 








CRAMP BRASS & IRON FOUNDRIES Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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READ WHEREVER LUMBER IS CUT OR 
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Cultivation Is Necessary for Harvest 


T WOULD SEEM that the importance to the average retailer, 

J outside of the large cities, of sedulously cultivating the 

farm trade of the territory tributary to his yard, is too self- 

evident even to be mentioned, inasmuch as his business existence 
is largely, if not entirely, dependent upon that trade. 

Nevertheless, a great many rural retailers—it of course would 
be impossible even to estimate the proportion—do next to nothing 
to cultivate the field lying at their door, probably figuring that 
if a farmer wants to build anything they will “get a chance to 
estimate,” which apparently is all they want. Retailers of that 
type do not realize that nowadays business comes, not as a spon- 
taneous growth, but as a crop which, like any other, must first 
have been sown, watered, cultivated and in due time becomes ready 
for harvest. 

Pursuing the analogy, it may be said that the merchant—whether 
of lumber or anything else—sows the seed for future business by 
judicious advertising, which may be by the printed page or by 
word of mouth; that he waters it with more advertising, and with 
appropriate printed literature and direct mail enclosures; that he 
cultivates it by watchful care and friendly interest, and that in 
due time he harvests it with the sickle of—if necessary—frank 
but of course tactful solicitation. Business patronage likes to go 
where it is invited, and the lumber merchant who is afraid to let 
prospects know that he really wants their orders had better be 
in some other line of business. 

Because of the importance—no, the absolute necessity—of deal- 
ers creating farm business, by encouraging and leading the way 
to the construction of better farm buildings of all types—residences, 
barns, granaries, poultry houses etc., the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has for some weeks been treating various phases of this subject 
editorially, endeavoring to offer concrete suggestions and selling 
arguments that will help the dealer to interest and convince his 
farmer customers as to the actual increases in their profits that 
may be expected to result, because of increased production and 
conservation, from providing modern type farm buildings. 

An excellent illustration of just what this journal has been advo- 
cating is supplied by a news story appearing in this issue, telling 
how two brothers, of farm birth and training and now engaged in 
the retail lumber business in an eastern State, have put their prac- 
tical knowledge of farm conditions to excellent use in planning 
(and in some cases in redesigning the farmer’s own plans) farm 
buildings of all types in such way as to give the maximum prac- 
ticability while at the same time effecting all possible economies 
in construction. This service, which also extends to the remodel- 
ing and modernizing of existing farm structures, has resulted, as 
it naturally would, in greatly increasing the farm trade enjoyed 
by this particular firm. A perusal of the article referred to will 
be stimulating and profitable to retailers who are seeking in earnest 
to build up their business with the farmers. 

Not all retailers serving rural trade have had the advantage of 
having been “raised” on farms and thus having first-hand knowl- 
edge of the farmer’s problems—though a surprising number of 
lumber dealers have “graduated” from the farm. Doubtless the 
same could be said of persons engaged in almost any other line 
of business, for the farm is the cradle, not only of commerce and 
industry, but to a notable degree of those engaged in those pur- 
suits. But those who lack that invaluable experience may, at least 
in part, make up for the loss by availing themselves of means at 
their disposal—the first and foremost of which of course is friendly 
personal contact with the farmers of their communities, not merely 
the casual meetings at the yard or on the street, but by “dropping 
in” for occasional visits with the farmer in his own bailiwick, and 
discussing with him, man-to-man, the subjects in which he is 
directly interested. 

A splendid start in helping to equip the lumber retailer to meet 
the need for better farm buildings has been made by the “lumber- 
men’s short courses” jointly sponsored by agricultural colleges and 
retail lumbermen’s associations, notably the Southwestern, which 
in conjunction with the State agricultural colleges of Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma, has done some fine work in this field. Most 
valuable instruction also has been afforded through the lumber- 
men’s short course sponsored by the Lumbermen’s Association of 


Texas and the agricultural college of that State. Without intending 
to slight any other efforts along this line, the two instances cited 
must, because of space limitations, suffice to show that oppor- 
tunities are open for lumbermen wishing to acquire the latest and 
best ideas regarding farm building construction. 

Valuable as are such gatherings with other lumbermen and with 
farmers, and the face-to-face instruction, by lectures and by charts, 
films and actual demonstration, imparted at these short courses, 
lumbermen who may not be so situated as to conveniently attend 
one of them may receive most useful instruction and inspiration 
for better farm buildings by keeping in touch with the extension 
departments—in farm construction and engineering—of their own 
State agricultural colleges. A file of Department of Agriculture 
and of State agricultural college bulletins pertaining to farm con- 
struction should form an important and constantly referred to 
section of the working library of every lumber retailer who seeks 
the trade of farmers. 


Says Lumber Lags in Promotion 
A” EDITORIAL by Glenn Griswold appearing in the Chicago 





Journal of Commerce of July 17 was captioned “Steel Pro- 

motion Should Be Studied by Lumber Industry; It Needs It.” 

It seems worth while to quote portions of this editorial, if only 

to present the viewpoint of an “outsider,” who nevertheless is a 

keen observer of conditions in the basic industries, including 
lumber. 


Then, too, certain of Editor Griswold’s remarks may serve as 
wholesome medicine against over-confidence on the part of the 
lumber industry, or of any units thereof which, or who, might be 
inclined to rest back on the oars, now that the National trade 
extension campaign is under way. 

The editorial referred to reads in part as follows: 


A full-page advertisement in an Indianapolis newspaper has 
been lying on my desk and diverting my attention all day, 
not because it is as artistic as it is, but because of the busi- 
ness sermons that one may read from a glance at it. The 
upper half of the page is occupied by a rather monstrous 
freight train hurtling across the countryside. Despite the 
great speed indicated by the artist, one may read easily the 
label on one of the cars, which says: “The First Steel Frame 
Home.” 

The story is that a freight car is somewhere en route from 
Pittsburgh to Indianapolis containing the skeleton of the first 
steel construction home to be erected in Indianapolis. The 
advertisement tells about when the car will arrive, the location 
of the lot on which the house is to be built, when construction 
will begin, and indicates that the event will be of greater civic 
moment than the laying of the cornerstone of the new jail. 
This construction of a home of all steel framework is char- 
acterized by a leading architect, who has permitted himself 
to be quoted, as being “the greatest single step forward in 
home construction since the wigwam.” 

I have a distinct impression that the construction of a house 
on a steel skeleton is not new, even though it may be un- 
precedented in Indianapolis. But the method of the steel in- 
dustry in capitalizing and dramatizing this sort of construction 
is new, at least in its proportions, and it seems to me it is 
highly significant. It is another and an interesting instance 
of the intense competition among industries. It reminds us, 
too, of the aggressiveness of some industries and the lethargy 
of others at a time when the old competition within an in- 
dustry is confused by new competition of one industry with 
another. 

And in the building industry, in which there is so much of 
competition and innovation, it seems to be the lumber business 
that is getting the most competition and is doing the least. 
about it. 

Steel is substituted for wood in the framework of a house 
and even in its door and window frames and sashes. Wooden 
lath is supplanted by metal. Artificial lumber is made of all 
sorts of ingredients and put to all sorts of uses. We even 
have concrete that may be sawed and nailed as a board. 

Probably all of this is commendable, and, from one point 
of view, all of it may be progress. Certainly it demonstrates 
what a combination of industrial vision, wise management, 
scientific research and sales ingenuity can accomplish. We 
write and talk a great deal about the expanding needs of the 
people, their ability and inclination to spend, and the progress 
of industry in keeping up with their desires. 

In this game many industries have prospered. Steel be- 
latedly is making great progress. Concrete set a pace long 
ago. Paper and copper and rubber have been in the front in 
the race, but lumber has lagged behind. A few of the big 
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lumber companies have done some little promotion of the sort 
that has been so profitable to their competitors. Lumber 
associations have raised a certain amount of money to be used 
in promotion, and a few gestures toward aligning the industry 
with science have been made, but by comparison with what 
has been done elsewhere the business has been almost futile. 
Perhaps this is one way to bring about conservation of our 
forests, although more practical conservation would seem to 
have to do with reforestation and the cutting of timber on a 
crop basis. 


Building Lumber Markets— Poultry Houses 


© “UBIQUITOUS HEN” is said to rival the dairy cow as a 





converter of farm wastes into human food. On almost any 

grain farm a good-sized flock of poultry will pick up enough 
food for its own support, the trees and fences will serve as roosting 
places, straw stacks and mangers will do for nests, and the farm 
family may rely upon this set-up for a supply of eggs and an occa- 
sional chicken for the table. This, with the variation of a so-called 
chicken house and a few slatted coops constituted “chicken raising” 
as it was formerly carried on by the average farmer, or rather, 
by his wife. Despite some minor improvements, the profit-making 
possibilities of the hen and other poultry are still unrealized by the 
general farmers of the country. 

Nearly every farm family has a flock of chickens and many 
have other fowls also. Left to themselves largely, the fowls are 
subject to all the hazards of wild life. Inclement weather, preda- 
tory animals and accidents of various kinds inflict heavy losses. 
Stolen nests and chilled eggs can not compete with scientifically op- 
erated incubators, and the best of mother hens can not protect their 
chicks from sudden rain and hail storms, as can the sheltered and 
heated brooder. The labor involved in setting hens, in gathering 
eggs from all over the place, in feeding hens scattered about in 
“A” coops, some with two or three chicks and others with only 
half broods, is largely wasted. The percentage of eggs hatched is 
small, the percentage of chicks that reach maturity is also small, 
and the whole procedure is a wasteful one. 

House only excepted, there is no other structure on the farm 


that will save so much of the time, labor and nervous energy of 
the housewife as will a well arranged and constructed poultry 
house. There are no other domesticated animals that will respond 
more quickly to good treatment than will a flock of chickens, and 
there is hardly any investment that a farmer can make that will 
give him so quick and dependable an income as will a good chicken 
house. The period from chick to hen and from hen to chick is 
short; while the period from egg to broiler also is brief. Eggs 
and spring chickens, old hens and roosters provide produce for sale 
at all times of year, and with proper management will pay the gro- 
cery bills if not more. 

Nowadays, when there is a custom hatchery in nearly every vil- 
lage or good-sized town, and when farm labor is at a premium, the 
setting hen is an anachronism. Whether grain be low or high in 
price, the hen will convert it into eggs or meat more cheaply than 
will any other farm animal, and she will produce it in a form 
that is always salable at a profit. With the aid of a flock of chickens 
the farm family can realize from the sale of eggs and chickens a 
higher price per pound or per bushel for a small part of its grain 
than is ever paid for the grain itself in any market. 

In view of the lack of conveniences for the raising of chickens 
on the average farm, it is a surprising fact that the greater part 
of the country’s eggs still come from the general farm. But owing 
to this neglect, the farmer rarely gets as much for his eggs as does 
the city or village poultryman who must buy all his feed at retail. 
Scattered and hidden nests, with irregular gathering of eggs, are 
not conducive to reliability with respect to freshness; in fact they 
beget additional carelessness or indifference. On the other hand, a 
good chicken house, clean and properly placed nests, a scratching 
floor with plenty of litter and a large, well fenced, grassy run, 
assure healthy and productive hens and a regular supply of fresh 
eggs. It is believed that the lumberman who promotes chicken 
raising in his community by encouraging the construction of good 
chicken houses is not only helping his own business and that of 
the farmers, but he is contributing substantially to the prosperity 
of the community as a whole. 





National Hardwood 





Hold Important Conference 


An important conference was. held in Chi- 
cago this week that included representatives 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Institute, National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association and National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. The object of the 
conference was to discuss and to endeavor to 
reach an agreement upon a wording to be 
placed on car cards, particularly those that 
have been adopted by the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
which up to this time is the only organization 
that puts into general use this method of identi- 
fying shipments. A suggested form was pre- 
sented by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association and another by the 


After a full and frank discussion of these 
forms, a committee was appointed to study the 
forms and endeavor to work out a compromise 
form on which there could be unanimous agree- 
ment. This committee consisted of C. Arthur 
Bruce, Memphis; W. B. Heinemann, Wausau, 
Wis.; L. S. Beale, assistant secretary, National 
Hardwood Lumber Association; W. W. Schup- 
ner, secretary-manager, National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, and Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager, National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. This committee 
reported later, submitting a form on which 
it had agreed unanimously, and after a brief 
discussion the entire conference voted unani- 
mously in favor of adopting this form. This 
revised form now will be submitted to mem- 
bers of the various associations represented in 
the conference for final approval. 





Orders and Shipments Below Output 


[Special telegram to AmericAN LuMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 18.—Five hundred and sixty-nine softwood mills of eight associations 
for the week ended July 13 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association pro- 
duction aggregating 338,830,000 feet, shipments, 320,404,000 feet, and orders, 328,306,000 feet. 
The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 


Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Northern Hemlceck & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 
North Carolina Pine Association 
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Hardwoods— 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.:........... 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 
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California Redwood Association................ 
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No. of 

Mills Production Shipments Orders 
160 68,989,000 66,648,000 62,789,000 
210 175,191,000 171,154,000 185,177,000 
35 38,881,000 32,070,000 32,278,000 
19 25,786,000 19,707,000 20,433,000 
9 8,494,000 9,012,000 6,049,000 
28 4,316,000 3,549,000 2,092,000 
95 11,069,000 10,916,000 9,782,000 
13 6,104,000 7,348,000 9,706,000 
569 338,830,000 320,404,000 328,306,000 
199 31,393,000 31,514,000 30,599,000 
28 5,813,000 6,009,000 4,700,000 
227 37,206,000 37,523,000 35,299,000 


Lumber Association. Federal Reforestation in Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 16.—Purchase of 
30,000 acres of cut-over land in Bayfield County, 
east of Ashland, Wis., has been completed by 
the Federal Government and marks the actual 
start of the Federal program of reforestation 
in Wisconsin, according to announcement by 
E. W. Tinker, United States district forester. 

The Government bought the stump land for 
$1.25 an acre from the county to which the 
land had reverted because it was too poor to 
pay taxes. The authorities at Washington have 
approved the purchase and as soon as the deeds 
are handed to the Government representatives, 
the United States foresters will start planting 
young trees and cut fire lanes through the 
tracts. It will cost about $4 an acre to start 
the new growth of timber. Purchases of other 
delinquent tax lands will soon be made from 
Price, Vilas, Oneida and Forest County au- 
thorities. 

On July 17 a subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives’ appropriation committee will 
meet at Madison Wis., to study the project. 


Moves Headquarters Near Mills 


St. Louts, Mo., July 17.—The Ozan Lumber 
Co., wholesaler of southern pine, whose head- 
quarters have been in St. Louis since 1900, will 
move this week to Prescott, Ark. The busi- 
ness will be in charge of J. R. Bemis, a son of 
W. N. Bemis, president of the company, and 
Hubert Whitaker, who recently returned to 
the Ozan company, after having been engaged 
with other lumber concerns for several years. 

The purpose in moving to Prescott is to be 
nearer the scene of the mill connections. Under 
the Ozan plan of operation, the company will 
finance smaller mills, enabling them to hold 
their stock until it is sold and making it pos- 
sible to ship mixed carloads. No transit cars 
of lumber will be shipped. 
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Uses and Market for Juniper 

We should like to have you supply us all 
the information you can about the juniper, 
the uses for which it is best fitted and the 
possible market for this wood. We have from 
200,000 to 300,000 feet of juniper timber on 
our holdings in Mississippi and we desire to 
get all the information possible that will en- 
able us to manufacture this timber intelli- 
gently with a view to marketing the product 
of the mill to the best advantage.—INQUIRY 
No. 2,333. 


[This request is made by the sales manager 
of a large southern pine manufacturing con- 
cern which has a rather large tract of juniper, 
which from its location in Mississippi is as- 
sumed to be red cedar; or, botanically speak- 
ing, Juniperus Virginiana. In commerce and 
commercial literature, the cedars and junipers 
are grouped and considered together. This 
treatment is justified to some extent, at least, 
by the resemblance of the different woods to 
one another. But the cedars and junipers differ 
enough to exclude from certain of the more 
refined uses some of this classification while 
including others, as the preferred if not the 
exclusive species. Where a general similarity 
in physical characteristics exists, and the uses 
are not too exacting, the matter of price or 
availability determines which species shall be 
utilized. But when the possession of a specific 
quality in a high degree is essential, only the 
particular species possessing that quality is 
acceptable. 

There are thirteen species of the true juni- 
pers listed in Sudworth’s “Check List”, but 
there are also numerous varieties, particularly 
of Juniperus Virginiana, The last named 
species has a wide range; from Canada and 
the Middle West to the Southeast, the Central 
South and the Southwest. In a commercial 
way, however, the wood is most conspicuous 
in the Central and Far South. It has been 
used from a very early period, and when 
abundant it was used for many purposes that 
would now be deemed wastefully extravagant. 
But that has been true of many other Ameri- 
can woods. It formerly was widely used for 
making “Ellsworth Pavements”, for city 
streets. In this use, the small trees were cut 
into short, round bolts. These were set on end 
and the interstices filled with tar and gravel. 
Much of this pavement survived in Chicago 
until twenty or twenty-five years ago. 

In its finest development, the red cedar tree 
grows to a height of one hundred feet and to 
a diameter of four feet, but such trees never 
were plentiful. The commoner heights were 
fifty feet and the diameters eighteen to twenty- 
four inches. The wood is rather light, of fine 
straight grain, is easily split and its strength 
is rated at 80 percent of that of white oak. The 
annual rings are narrow, the wood is red in 
color, though the sapwood is nearly white, and 
the two colors sometimes are mixed. It is easy 
to work, warps and shrinks but little, the heart- 
wood is very durable in contact with the soil 
and when exposed to the weather. The wood 
has an aromatic odor which is obnoxious to 
insects and causes the wood to be used ex- 
tensively for chests, closet linings and for simi- 
lar purposes. It is also highly termite-resistant. 
An extract from the leaves and fruit is used 
for medicine and an oil distilled from the wood 
is used for perfume. The wood does not burn 
readily, and exudes an agreeable odor while 
being consumed. 

As already intimated, red cedar has been 
used for posts, ties and sills, but its growing 
scarcity and its excellence have tended to re- 
strict its use to cabinet work, interior finish 
and pencil making. It always has been the 
preferred pencil wood, though the process of 
conversion into pencils is said to involve a 
waste of 70 percent. Its scarcity has led to 
the scouring of the country for logs, as well 





as for old stumps, rails etc. for pencil slats. 
At an earlier period it was preferred for 
water buckets, kegs, small tubs and firkins, 
and it was chosen as the material for skiffs 
and other light water craft. It is still used 
in considerable quantities for boat building, in- 
cluding trimming. Howard in his work, “Tim- 
bers of the World”, says of red cedar: “Un 
der the plane it yields a surface rivaling in 
smoothness that of marble and in this possibly 
surpassing any other commercial wood. As it 
is soft and easily cut and has a regular and 
even grain in all directions, it is eminently 
fitted for carving. Pencil cedar has been used 
for paneling and decorative work and in times 
past for many well appointed buildings: A 
superb example of work in this wood is to be 
seen in the reception hall of the Skinners’ 
Company in Dowgate Hill, which was executed 
after the great fire of London (1666). Its 
fragrant scent is preserved to the present day 
and is noticeable when one enters the hall.” 


Kellogg in his work, “Lumber and Its Uses”, 
lists the following among the smaller uses of 
red cedar: Canes, caskets, chairs, chests, fix- 
tures, furniture, interior finish, musical instru- 
ments, sash, siding, silos, tanks, umbrella han- 
dles, vehicles and woodenware. This author 
refers also to its use in the manufacture of 
professional and scientific instruments. 

It is clear that Juniperus Virginiana, or east- 
ern red cedar, is one of the choice woods of 
the United States, and that it has suffered the 
penalty of excellence and abundance. Under 
modern conditions, it deserves, and probably 
hereafter will receive, more consideration be- 
cause of its rarity and excellent qualities. The 
owner of a tract of this timber should be 
guided more by a study of the wood’s excel- 
lent qualities and its adaptability to refined 
uses than by the past use or misuse to which 
it has been subjected. 


Red cedar:is remarkably tenacious of life 
and is hard to exterminate. Its habit of early 
seed bearing aids in keeping up the supply, for 
as soon as a tree is 10 or 12 years old, it bears 
fruit. The berries ripen the second year, and 
birds, or chance or running water distributes 
them. The cedar’s worst enemy is fire, for, 
owing to its thin bark, it is easily killed by 
flames. The roots also, being near the surface, 
are readily injured by fire. Many years ago, 
the German pencil manufacturers, foreseeing a 
shortage of this tree, planted it on a rather 
large scale in their own country but the re- 
sults are said to have been disappointing.— 
Epiror. | 


News of Fifty Years Ago 


EDITOR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I was very 
much interested in reading in the June 22 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, under the head- 
ing “Fifty Years Ago,” the statement that 
the Reliance Lumber Co. at Beaumont was 
putting in a steam feed. 

I remember my father talking about this. 
The Reliance Lumber Co. at that time was 
not incorporated, and the “proprietors” were 
Wiess & Potter; the Wiess being my father 
and the Potter being the late Harry W. Potter 
of Beaumont. Mr. Potter was engineer, and 
my father was sawyer. 

Someone told my father about a “shot-gun 
feed” and he bought one. It was the first 
steam feed to be installed in our section of the 
country, and the first day they ran it they 
more than doubled the cut of the mill. 

It might interest you to know that my 
father also installed the first “steam nigger” 
in our country, as well as the first dry kilns, 
and he brought the first typewriter to Beau- 
mont, which was an old Caligraph. I remem- 
ber his telling about some dealer in Texas 
who was highly insulted at getting a type- 
written letter and replied that he could “read 
writing’ and we didn’t have to print letters 
to him.—Ray Wress, Houston, Tex., General 
Sales Manager, Kirby Lumber Co. 
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signed to haul the excursion | 
train from Petoskey to Crooked | 
Lake over a road of six miles 
lately finished by the Grand) 
Rapide & Indiana Co., which 
fills the gap on the Crooked 
Lake route to Cheboygan and 
Mackinaw, a grand pleasure 
route for summer travel. 
* . + 


The receipts of lumber at Chi- 
cago this season will probably 
be the largest ever known. 
They are expected to reach 1,- 
400,000,000 feet. The demand 
is fully equal to the supply. 

** * 

Black River, in Wisconsin, 
received water enough from the 
storm of the 6th inst. to raise it 
three or four feet and it was 
thought some ten or twelve mil- 
lion feet of logs would find 
their way to the mouth in the 
rise. Twenty or more strings 
of lumber started down Tues- 
day and Wednesday of last 


‘of Black River. 

** * 
| A raft of long timber belong- 
ing to Mudgett & Fowler, and 
containing about 1,800,000 feet, 
left Greenbush on the night of 
the 23d in tow of the tug Mof- 
fat. When off Au Sable the tug 
was forced to let it go on ac- 
count of the northeast wind. 
The raft landed just below 
Gram’s dock at 9 o’clock the 
next morning. 

** * 

Logging on the Snohomish 
and tributaries in Washington 
Territory is a flat and broken 
business according to the 
Seattle Intelligencer. There is 
yet considerable of it doing, but 
each succeeding week and 
month it becomes less. In 1875, 
45,000,000 feet of saw logs were 
cut in the camps along the Sno- 
homish River. In 1879, the 
cutout may not go above 
15,000,000. This condition is 








being the main dependence of 
all dwelling in that section of 
the territory. 

** * 


A new boom has been con- 
structed on the Mississippi 
River three miles above St. Paul 
and about an equal distance be- 
low Fort Snelling. The work 
has been done since Jan. 1 and 
it will, therefore do but little 
business this year, no logs hav- 
ing been cut to go below. It 
is estimated that the boom will 
hold 25,000,000 feet of logs and 
have a capacity of 200,000,000 
annually. The cost thus far has 
been $25,000. 

* * & 


The Menominee Herald says: 
“Before snow falls nearly 200,- 
000,000 feet of logs will have 
been sawed into lumber at this 
point, four-fifths of which will 
find a market in Chicago, and 
from thence be scattered east, 
west, north and south.” 
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Southern Pine Slow But Sales Outlook Is Brighter 


Southern pine sales made a poor showing in the week 
ended July 13, and fell 9 percent below the production, 
while shipments were 4 percent below, and the week’s 
average bookings per mill were 392,000 feet compared with 
an average of 465,000 for the year to date. Mills are cur- 
tailing further, though identical mills in the 8 weeks ended 
July 6 cut 7 percent less than in the corresponding period 
of last year. Prices are fairly well maintained, and there 
is little likelihood of any sag, because they have been 
forced to present levels by small-mill competition, and 
small mills have begun to shut down rather than sell at 
current levels. It is generally felt that while business may 
remain quiet for a week or two, there will then be a decided 
spurt as yards begin stocking up for fall, especially as the 
advances in grain prices will stimulate farm buying in 
territory where southern pine is favored. Cotton picking 
will be earlier than usual, and that means good fall buying 
in the South. Among industrials, automotive factories are 
purchasing more actively, while some business has recently 
been coming from the oil fields of the Southwest. 


Arkansas Shed Items Firm; Finish Somewhat Weaker 


Recent reports from Arkansas pine territory indicate that 
the mills are doing a rather good volume of business, and 
are looking forward to a brisk fall demand. The larger 
mills continue to report shortages in dimension, and say 
that recent sales have practically absorbed their surplus 
stocks of fencing and boards. On these items, the smaller 
mills are giving troublesome competition, as they have 
been forcing their stock on the market at concessions in 
price. Most shed stocks have been moving readily from 
the large plants at firm prices, as stocks are far from plen- 
tiful, except perhaps in 4-inch flooring. Finish for a long 
while was one of the strongest items, but there are indica- 
tions of weakness. A few mills have offered surplus sizes 
at radical price concessions. 

A report on distribution for the first six months of the 
year shows that five Lake States took 1,502 cars; New 
England, 322; other eastern States, 407; Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas and Nebraska, also 407; Texas and Oklahoma, 704, 
and Arkansas, 425; these accounting for all but 30 cars out 
of a total of 3797. 


West Coast Bookings Exceed Output; Prices Firm 


Curtailment on the West Coast appears not to have been 
so drastic as some predictions would have indicated, the 
output during the week ended July 13—into which some 
of the mills extended their July 4 shutdown—having been 
70 percent of capacity, and about half of one percent above 
the average for the year to date. Total bookings for the 
week made a good showing, and exceeded the production 
by 5.7 percent. A large proportion of the bookings, 23 
percent, came from the export market, however, and there 
is usually wide fluctuation in its takings—overseas bookings 
for the week ended July 6 making 18 percent of the total. 

The Coast mills are undoubtedly in rather strong posi- 
tion, bookings for the first 27 weeks of the year having 
exceeded the cut by 6 percent and shipments having ex- 
ceeded it by 3 percent, so that unfilled orders July 6 
amounted to 51 percent of gross stocks. 

The rail and domestic cargo markets each originated 35 
percent of the week’s business of the 208 mills reporting 
on distribution, export taking 23 percent and local 7 per- 
cent. The latest report on domestic cargo distribution, 
that for the week ended June 29, showed that the Atlantic 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 46 and 47: 





coast placed orders for about 40% million feet and Califor- 
nia for 1824 million feet out of a total of 6114 million feet. 

Prices of a few of the principal items for the periods 
ended July 1 and 15 show these variations: Advances of 
25 cents on No. 1 dimension, 2x4-inch, 16-foot; drop siding, 
No. 106, B&better and kiln dried finish, 1x8-inch, and an 
advance of $1 on flat grain B&better 1x4-inch flooring, while 
No, 2 dimension, 2x4-inch random lengths, was off $1.50, 
and 1x8-inch No. 1 boards were off 25 cents. 

Uncertainty over vessel freights still disturbs the At- 
lantic coast market. The recent advances in wheat are 
a bullish factor in the rail trade. 


Western Pines Market Is Just a Little Softer 


The market for Inland Empire pines is developing a few 
soft spots, and there is a general feeling that signs of weak- 
ness have encouraged some of the buyers to hold back 
in placing orders. On the other hand, because of excellent 
drying weather, stocks of shipping-dry lumber have been 
increasing, and the mills have been cleaning up their order 
files, which on July 6 amounted to 16 percent of gross 
stocks. When actual sales prices for the week ended June 
5 and July 10 are compared, most items show only frac- 
tional variations, and the only declines of any importance 
are: Pondosa, 1x6-inch D select S2S RL, $2.45; 5&6/4x4- 
inch and wider, $3.02; C bevel siding, 6-inch, $2.81; Idaho, 
No. 4, S2S, RW RL, 83 cents. Although production of 
identical mills during the 8 weeks ended July 6 was 4 per- 
cent larger than that for the corresponding period of last 
year, there is undoubtedly a strong sentiment in favor of 
curtailment, and many mills have shut down one day a 
week. Pondosa shop items are the slowest, while box 
grades are the most active; industrial items of Idaho are 
moving well. 

California pine mills report that in the 27 weeks ended 
July 6 they cut 3.7 percent more and sold 1.5 percent more 
than in the same period of last year, while their shipments 
were 4.6 percent larger, and July 6 stocks 6.6 percent less 
than those of the corresponding date last year. Sales 
prices during the week ended July 9 were a trifle off as 
compared with those for the week ended June 4. ‘In white 
pine, C selects, 4/4 was down 15 cents and 5/4, $1.60, while 
inch shop common was off 10 cents, but there were ad- 
vances of 50 cents in No. 1&2 clear 4/4 x a.w., and of $1.50 
in No. 2 shop 5/4 x a.w. In sugar pine there were the 
following declines: No. 1&2 clear, 4/4 x a.w., 30 cents; 
C select 4/4 x a.w., $1.65, and inch shop common was 
down 70 cents. 


Hardwood Prospects Improved; Prices Remain Steady 


Hardwood mills have been reporting considerable im- 
provement in the outlook, with practically all the larger 
consuming groups returning to the market for fall needs. 
Automotive plants are resuming operations, on new mod- 
els, and furniture plants are getting a good volume of 
orders following their shows, while both millwork and 
flooring plants are placing their fall requirements. South- 
ern hardwood bookings for the week ended July 13 were 
3 percent less than output, but the shipments exceeded 
the output, and northern sales held up to the recent aver- 
ages, which run less than cut at this time of year. Northern 
mills must be encouraged by the fact that July 1 flooring 
factory stocks were 6.4 percent smaller and unfilled orders 

25 percent larger than on the same date last year, with June 
prices averaging 18.1 percent higher than last year’s. 
Southern hardwood prices remained remarkably steady 
over the last month, as did northern prices also. 
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Southern Operators Announce Changes 


Car Requirements Large in South 


Tampa, Fia., July 15.—Southern lumber 
concerns are pleased with the outlook for the 
third quarter of 1929, as indicated in estimated 
car requirements made by regional shippers’ 
advisory boards. For lumber and forest prod- 
ucts all reporting districts forecast a need of 
904,423 cars, which is a 2 percent increase over 
1928. For the Southeast territory the estimate 
for the third quarter is 298,835 cars. While 
this is only .8 percent over last year those con- 
nected with the industry are glad that it is 
holding its own under many trying conditions. 

The needs of other divisions for the third 
quarter are indicated as follows: New England, 
36,525 cars, an increase of one percent over last 
year; Atlantic States, 29,744 cars, decrease of 
8 percent; Allegheny, 15,992 cars, increase of 
5.7 percent; Great Lakes, 12,446 cars, decrease 
8.7 percent; Ohio Valley, 3,241, increase 2.9 
percent; mid-West, 75,500, increase 3 percent; 
Northwest, 20,250 cars, decrease 9.4 percent; 
trans- Missouri-Kansas, 36,800, decrease .6 per- 
cent; Southwest, 92,152, same as last year. 


Will Start Cypress Cut August 1 


TAMPA, FLa., July 15—The Estuary Lum- 
ber Co., with its principal office in Tampa, re- 
cently has acquired 45,000,000 feet of genuine 
tidewater red cypress located near Dunnellon, 
Fla., and is installing a mill there for cutting 
this timber, which will be in operation Aug. 1. 
Logan A. George is president and general man- 
ager of the company, which will specialize in 
railroad timbers and other special cutting. 


Four Retail Yards Consolidated 


New Orveans, La., July 15.—Consolidation 
of four retail lumber yards of Gulfport, Miss., 
into a single enterprise has been effected with 
the Salmen-Home Lumber Co., (Inc.), suc- 
ceeding the group. The new company has a 
capitalization of $300,000 in preferred stock 
and 15,000 shares of common no-par value 
shares. H. S. Bremermann, of New Orleans, 
and W. F. Pratt, M. H. Woodward, and W. F. 
Cullinane, of Gulfport, are principals. The 
four retail yards entering the merger included 
Salmen (Inc.), Home Lumber Co., Wright 
Lumber Co., and Union Lumber Co. The con- 
solidated company will utilize the location of 
the Home Lumber Co. for its operations. 


New Fire Towers in Louisiana 


New Orteans, La., July 15.—Eight new fire 
towers will be erected within the forestry pro- 
tection areas of the State, according to an an- 
nouncement by W. R. Hine, Louisiana State 
forester. The addition of the new units will 
bring the total number in the State to twenty- 
three towers. Over four million acres of 
forest lands are now under fire protection 
within the State. 

The Industrial Lumber Co., of Oakdale, La., 
is planning an extension of its reforested areas 
in Allen Parish, according to announcement. 
The parish now contains 265,000 acres under 
reforestation. 


Wood Ties Outlast Steel Rails 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 15.—Railroad ties, 
made from Mississippi pine, that have served 
to hold the steel rails of the Memphis street 
railway system for the last twenty-five years, 
are being turned and will be used again for 
another twenty-five years, outlasting two steel 
rails. The ties in question were placed on 
Main street, Memphis, twenty-five years ago, 
and are now being taken up, turned over and 
used for a second set of steel rails. 

Steel tracks were laid on the ties in 1904. 


These rails have worn out and they are being 
replaced by new 122-pound rails. The ties 
are of treated pine and were furnished the 
Memphis street railway by the Ayer & Lord 
Tie Co., of Grenada, Miss. 


Form Million Dollar Concern 


Sureveport, La., July 15.—A charter filed 
in the district clerk’s office here a few days 
ago indicates the addition of another organiza- 
tion to the lumber manufacturing interests of 
which A. J. Peavy is the head. This new com- 
pany is the Peavy-Welsh Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
capitalized at $1,000,000 all paid in, divided into 
10,000 shares at $100 each. 

A. J. Peavy, president of the Peavy-Byrnes 
Lumber Co., the Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., and 
the Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., all of which 
have headquarters at 
Shreveport, is chair- | 
man of the board of 
the newly organized 
Peavy-Welsh Lumber 
Co. (Inc.). Other 
officers are as follows: 
President, R. J. Wil- 
son; vice presidents, 





J. O. Cupples, R. T. 
Moore and R. Krause; 
secretary - treasurer 
John S. Welsh. 








R. J. WILSON, 

Shreveport, La.; 

President of New 
Company 











A. J. PEAVY, 

Shreveport, La.; 

Chairman of the 
Board 





Mr. Welsh, for 
whom the company is 
named, is also secre- 
tary-treasurer of the 
other Peavy compa- 
nies. kK. T. Moore, 
vice president, is asso- 
ciated with Mr. Peavy 
in his other enter- 
prises and is chairman 
of the board of the 
Commercial National 
Bank of Shreveport. 
R. Krause, one of the vice presidents, is the 
head of the old Krause & Managan Lumber 
Co., of Lake Charles, La., which was a manu- 
facturer of longleaf yellow pine for a great 
many years. After its timber supply was ex- 
hausted, this company ceased operation as a 
manufacturer. Mr. Krause and his associates 
entered the retail lumber business and now 
operate a line of modern, well equipped retail 
lumber yards in various parts of Louisiana. 

The Peavy-Welsh Lumber Co. was organ- 





R. T. MOORE, 
Shreveport, La.; 
A Vice President 
of New Company 





ized to develop a tract of timber recently pur- 
chased in Georgia and for that purpose will 
erect a sawmill in the eastern part of that State. 
While the exact location of the mill has not 
yet been decided upon, it will be built on the 
Savannah River. The company now has more 
than 170,000,000 feet of timber in Georgia and 
probably will secure additional holdings that 
will make available to the new mill over 400,- 
000,000 feet. The size of the plant to be 
erected will be determined largely by the vol- 
ume of timber available, but it is expected that 
the plant will have an operative life of at least 
15 years. 

A. J. Peavy, chairman of the board of this 
new company, is one of the South’s foremost 
lumbermen. His companies operate several 
large mills in western Louisiana and eastern 
Texas. Mr. Welsh and the other officers also 
are lumbermen of wide experience. The presi- 
dent, R. J. Wilson, familiarily known to his 
host of friends as “Captain Jack,” has been 
actively engaged in the lumber industry for 
many years and has been closely associated 
with Mr. Peavy in his various enterprises. Mr. 
Peavy served with distinction as president of 
the Southern Pine Association and has been 
actively connected with the progress of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

While no announcement to that effect has 
yet been made, it is practically certain that the 
output of the Peavy-Welsh Lumber Co. will 
be*sold by the Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., 
which is sales agent for ail of the Peavy lum- 
ber enterprises. 


Transfers Operations to Foley, Fla. 


Fotey, Fia., July 15—The Brooks-Scanlon 
Corporation, which recently moved its plant 
from Eastport, Fla., has sent out an announce- 
ment to the trade, advising that after July 20 
all mail, telephone and telegraphic communica- 
tions to that company should be addressed to 
it at Foley, Fla. The work of building the 
plant and transferring all operations from East- 
port has been carried through in remarkably 
quick time. J. S. Foley, general manager of 
the company, has devoted his personal atten- 
tion very largely to this work during the last 
few months. 


May Import Nicaraguan Pine 


New Oreans, La., July 15.—Plans for the 
importation of pine logs from Nicaragua for 
manufacture by southern pine mills in or near 
Gulf ports are being made and a number of 
producers whose stands of timber are not ex- 
tensive have been approached on the project, 
which is reported to involve 2,500,000,000 feet 
of standing timber at and near the coastline of 
the Central American republic. 

Interests in the southern republic are repre- 
sented in New Orleans by Luis H. Scott. 
These interests, he stated, have purchased tim- 
ber rights to 1,500,000,000 feet of standing 
timber similar to the southern longleaf pine 
extending inland from the east coast of Nica- 
ragua between the Grande and the Prinzapala 
rivers. The timber line begins approximately 
five miles from the coast. In the rear of the 
tract of timber, rights to which have been ob- 
tained from the government, the same interests 
are represented as owning approximately a bil- 
lion feet of standing pine timber in fee sim- 
ple. The combined tracts extend inland to a 
distance ranging between 60 and 65 miles. 

The government grant provides a period of 
twenty-three years of operation and the tim- 
ber holding interests plan to deliver 100,000,000 
feet annually. “We recognize three phases of 
lumber production,” said Mr. Scott, “the first 
of which is logging, the second manufacturing 
and the third marketing. To establish a large 
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mill at’ the seacoast in Nicaragua would re- 
quire a heavy investment, the creation of the 
manufacturing personnel, and the establish- 
ment of markets. We believe that the deliv- 
ery of these pine logs either to the Nicaraguan 
seacoast or a Gulf port is a project of magni- 
tude sufficient to absorb our entire effort. The 
manufacturing and marketing of the product 
could be more economically handled by estab- 
lished industries already possessing plants and 
distributing agencies.” The timber is repre- 
sented as a dense type and a clear wood. It 
could be delivered at the Nicaraguan coast at 
a maximum cost of $10 a thousand or the Gulf 
ports at a maximum of $20 a thousand log 
scale. 


Installing Flooring Unit and Kilns 

Crossett, ArK., July 15.—The Crossett Lum- 
ber Co., well known manufacturer of Arkansas 
shortleaf pine, is installing at this place a hard- 
wood flooring unit and kilns for drying hard- 
wood, in order to be in position to supply its 
trade with mixed carloads of Arkansas short- 
leaf finish and various hardwood items such 
as flooring and trim. The Welch patented re- 
circulating type of hardwood progressive kiln 
is being installed by the General Dry Kiln Co., 
of New Orleans, La., and Portland, Ore. This 
kiln has the patented recirculating feature which 
has met with great success in drying both 
hardwoods and softwoods generally through- 
out the South and is the same design installed 


Organize Bureau for Better 


_ St. Louis, Mo., July 15—A_ construction 
industries section in the Better Business Bu- 
reau of St. Louis has been formed—the first 
section of its kind in the country—comprising 
the leading fields in the construction industry. 

Among the objectives, which the bureau 
hopes to realize through the establishment of 
the section, are the following: 

1. To protect the public from impositions, 
misrepresentations and deception in the con- 
struction and material fields. 

2. To establish some measure of construc- 
tion value in the minds of the public and to 
place at the disposal of the builder and /pur- 
chaser of buildings, and the investor therein, 
some form of measuring stick, with which he 
may evaluate his purchase and investment. 

3. To encourage better _ construction 
through public education regarding building 
and construction facts. 

4. To conserve and protect the investment 
in the construction industry through the 
usage of publicity in ridding the field of the 
unscrupulous operator. 

5. To protect those engaged in ailied inter- 
ests who are dependent upon the construction 
industry for the worth of their offerings— 
such as real estate dealers, bond houses, 
building and loan companies etc. 

6. To effect, so far as possible, a stability 
of relationship between financial agencies, 
construction interests and the public. 

7. To encourage the formation, and to aid 
in the establishment of standards of prac- 
tice in the fields involved for the public’s 
welfare. 

8. To attempt to place responsibility, for 
faulty construction and substitute materials, 
and to constructively inform the _ public 
through publicity. 

9. To aid reputable construction interests 
to remove from their own institutions those 
practices, inaccuracies and _  inadvertencies 
which tend to lessen public confidence in their 
respective business and the construction in- 
dustry as a whole. 

10. To correct, by moral suasion, publicity 
and prosecution, if necessary, unfair and 
misleading advertising in these fields. 

11. To reduce unfair competition in sales 
effort by eliminating misrepresentation and 
deception in the spoken word. 

12. To establish higher standards of public 
safety through the accomplishment of the 
above. 

13. To closely co-operate with Federal, 
State and city authorities and others in 
translating the foregoing objectives into a 
practical actuality. 

A number of individual firms in the follow- 
ing industries have definitely signified their 
interest in the movement: Paints and var- 
nishes, glass, heating, hardware, roofing, marble, 
sand, gravel, cement, iime, mortar and plaster, 
lumber, millwork, sash and door, brick. 


Personnel of Organization Committee 


The organization committee of the section 
is comprised of the following: Julius Seidel, 
president Julius Seidel Lumber Co., chairman; 
M. E. Meacham, president Goodfellow Lumber 
Co., vice chairman; Chris Beckemeier, president 
Gravois Planing Mill; John C. Coburn, treas- 


urer Huttig Sash & Door Co.; Clarence W. 
Condie, vice president Condie-Bray Glass & 
Paint Co.; Walter Heinecke, president Heinecke 
Coal & Material Co.; E. B. Langenberg, vice 
president Langenberg Manufacturing Co.; I. 
Powell Morton, president Bradbury Marble 
Co. and J. W. Ratz, president Ratz Brothers 
Hardware & Construction Supply Co. 

For many months this committee met weekly, 
discussing the problem from all angles, and 
during the progress of its deliberations held 
numerous meetings with the various indus- 
tries involved. B. F. Tiemann, of the exten- 
sion division of the bureau of which Harry 
W. Riehl is manager, has been working with 
the organization committee as the representa- 
tive of the bureau. 


Purpose of the Bureau 


A statement issued in connection with the 
announcement of the formation of the bureau, 
says in part: 

Dealing with the delicate proposition of 
“conserving confidence in legitimate business, 
and faced with the dutiful necessity of pro- 
tecting the public against deception and 
fraud, the Better Business Bureau of St. 
Louis has long regarded the field of building 
construction as a fruitful field in which to 
further its objectives. 

The construction business is the second 
largest industry in the United States. It 
touches practically every branch of business 
and home life. Like all other businesses, it 
has its strong points and its weaknesses. In 
many instances the relations between pro- 
ducer, manufacturer, jobber, dealer, con- 
tractor, labor and the consumer have created 
misunderstandings and doubt and constitute 
a problem not always clear or understood by 
the parties concerned. 

Such a situation engenders inequitable con- 
ditions and creates doubt and suspicion in 
the public mind, resulting in a loss of confi- 
dence. 

The home-builder is faced with the difficult 
problem of erecting a structure in which to 
domicile his family, without the experience 
and knowledge to place him in a position to 
properly gage the relative value of construc- 
tion and materials that go into the home. 

Ofttimes the erection of a home is a one- 
time proposition precluding the possibility, 
as in other lines of investment, of acquaint- 
ing oneself with the basic factors which 
comprise the essential constituents of a prop- 
erly built structure. The inability of assur- 
ing oneself of the fact that the proper work- 
manship and materials set out in the original 
specifications have been utilized, unless an 
architect’s supervisory services are employed, 
often leads to the acceptance of a structure 
of doubtful merit. Then, too, the absence of 
this essential information may create a 
serious doubt, even when the builder or mate- 
rial dealer is not at fault, that the material 
or workmanship was not as originally rep- 
resented, 


Worth-While Construction Concealed 


The investor or home purchaser who pur- 
chases a building already completed, for 
ownership or investment, is in a similar pre- 
dicament. A completed structure can _ be 
analyzed as to inherent quality only to the 
limited extent of visual inspection. Much of 


at another mill operated by the same interests 
at Fordyce, Ark. In connection with these im- 
provements, the General Dry Kiln Co.’s patented 
heating system also will be installed. This 
comprises three separate units, each with 
separate trap and controls by which the heat 
in each section of the kiln is controlled and 
given the proper temperature gradient accord- 
ing to the moisture content of the species of 
lumber being dried. The kilns also will be 
equipped with the latest type of temperature 
and humidity controller. This is the fifth re- 
peat order placed by the Crossett Lumber Co. 
for Welch patented recirculating duct system, 
the other installations being used in drying 
pine lumber. 


Construction 


the value of a worth-while structure is ob- 
viously concealed in the building. Inferior 
construction or materials are likewise con- 
cealed. Too often a cursory examination by 
the purchaser and the general exterior 
appearance of a dwelling form the only avail- 
able data upon which the investor can base 
his judgment as to whether the investment 
is or is not wise. 

The purchasers of first and second deeds 
of trust and real estate mortgage bonds are 
entitled to an opportunity of more adequately 
appraising the material and construction 
value which forms the basis for their invest- 
ment, or, at least to the assurance that ade- 
quate facilities and agencies are at hand and 
at work to give reasonable safety to their 
investments. 

The purchasers of building and loan stocks 
are interested because their investment is 
based largely upon real estate value. 

Insurance is affected, as to hazard through 
the rate, by the class of construction and the 
character of materials used in the building. 

Banks, investment houses, building and 
loan associations, real estate companies, in- 
surance interests and many others are inter- 
ested because of the interlocking relation- 
ship between their own organizations and the 
construction industry. 

On the other hand, an enormous amount of 
investment is represented in the construction 
industry itself. Built by the indefatigable 
efforts of visioned men, this industry is re- 
puted to involve an investment second only 
to the business of agriculture. 

Conserving public confidence in the con- 
struction industry, by aiding that industry 
properly to educate the public through the 
elimination of the factors that undermine 
public confidence, is of paramount importance 
to the industry at large. 

To build only an additional one percent of 
confidence in the construction industry, or 
inversely, to eliminate just one percent of 
the misunderstanding, doubt, and ignorance 
in this field, represents a total which chal- 
lenges the interest of the best minds in the 
industry itself as well as all other agencies 
interested in protecting and conserving con- 
sumer believability in legitimate business. 

Working constantly in the fields of real 
estate, building and loan, real estate security 
offerings, building materials and construc- 
tion, the Better Business Bureau of St. Louis 
some four years ago sensed its inevitable 
responsibility to the reputable interests in 
these fields and to the public who put their 
money into construction enterprises. 

Up until about a year ago, however, the 
bureau did not feel that it had _ sufficient 
experience or the equipment to regard this 
job as one of its major activities. In the 
fall of 1928, in an endeavor to study the 
entire problem and to ascertain the feasi- 
bility of entering, in a constructive way, this 
important field, the bureau requested a few 
leaders in some of the more important indus- 
tries to assume the responsibility of making 
a. study of the problem and to advise the 
officials of the bureau whether it was prac- 
tical and desirable for the bureau to attempt 
any concentrated effort in that field. 


Tue Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly in- 
dex of wholesale commodity prices has risen 
to 98.8 for the week ended July 10, 1929, from 
97.2 for the week ended July 3, 1929. 
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Progress in Research and Promotion 


Other Associations to Co-operate in TX Activities—Trade- and Grade-Marking Sentiment 
Continues to Grow—Building and Loan Executives Approve 


Pays Tribute to Wood 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 15.—Without in- 
tending to advertise the virtues of wood for 
house construction, the National Geographic 
Society, in a bulletin today telling of the 
change of the name of Trondhjem, Norway, 
to its ancient name of Nidaros, gives lumber 
a fine boost. 

Trondhjem lies but three degrees from the 
Arctic Circle and is familiar to geography stu- 
dents as one of the most northerly cities of 
the world. After January, 1930, the city will 
resume its ancient name of Nidaros, by which 
it was known until the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 


Continuing, the bulletin says: 

Modern Trondhjem is built on a peninsula 
formed by the River Nid and the Trondhjem 
fiord which indents Norway’s west coast. 

Its houses are cheerful frame _ structures 
painted white or light colors, with potted 
plants making colorful spots at their windows. 

The royal palace, a huge white building, is 
one of the largest wooden buildings in the 
world. 

Trondhjem is a city of wood. With the ex- 
ception of the Cathedral and some modern 
business buildings, the houses and warehouses 
are all frame. 

Trondhjem was the coronation place of an- 
cient Norse kings, and the present’ king, 
Haakon VII, was crowned there in 1906, when 
the union of Sweden and Norway was dis- 
solved. The city has a population of some 
55,000. Much of its life centers about the 
water front. The shipbuilding industry is 
brisk and there is a boat service between 
Trondhjem and Bergen and the North Cape. 
Numerous fishing boats come in with their 
cargoes of salted herring to be deposited in 
the tall, quaint gabled warehouses which line 
the quays. 
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Find Wood Cooling Box Best 


Wasuincton, D. C.,. July 15.—Engineers 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, following a recent study, announce 
that the old-fashioned wood.cooling box for 
milk is, after all, the best of this type of 
equipment for the dairy farm. Wood cooling 
boxes are shown to be more economical, cleaner 
and to operate better in service than competi- 
tive types that are being promoted. 

The life of the box, ice consumption and 
sanitation are recognized to be the most im- 
portant factors bearing on the conditioning of 
the product and its cost of production, say the 
engineers. Next to these come facility in ope- 
ration and original cost of the cooling box. 
In each of these five features tests show de- 
cided advantages in favor of the lumber-built 
box and indicate little likelihood of its being 
replaced by cooling boxes constructed of other 
materials. 

It is pointed out that many wood cooling 
boxes now in use in important dairying sec- 
tions have already given well over 10 years 
of service. They have failed to develop cracks 
that make it difficult to keep them clean. 
Neither do they chip off and become unservice- 
able, in addition to being uncleanly. 

Continuing, the engineers say: 

Lumber is used extensively in refrigerators 
where economical ice consumption and sani- 
tary features are emphasized. As is well 
known, an inch board will hold heat or cold 
from passing through it as well as a foot of 
concrete. This, too, counts for its general use 
in ice cream freezers. The cold passing 
through the interior metal container freezes 
the mixture. At the same time, the outside 


wood container prevents the cold escaping out-. 


side the freezer. In the milk cooler the lum- 


ber-built box keeps the chill from escaping 
outside the box. Also, it is easier to fit a lid 
to the wood box and thus salvage most of the 
effectiveness of the ice. 

The wood cooling box is convenient and does 
not require cumbersome thick sides. Besides, 
its first cost is much less. It is generally 
agreed that an interior metal lining and 
asphalt-painted cork insulation should be used 
in most types of boxes, and that wood should 
be used for the outside wall. 

 — a 


ASSOCIATIONS CO-OPERATE 


Proposals Made for Trade Promotion Work 
With Several Organizations 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 16.—Walter F. 
Shaw, trade extension manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has sub- 
mitted to S. F. D. Meffley, secretary of the 
Wholesale Sash & Door Association, Chicago, 
a definite proposal for co-operation between the 
two associations in trade promotion work. The 
proposal includes detailed plans for advertising, 
publicity, research and other lines of co-opera- 
tion. The project would involve a very con- 
siderable financial outlay. 

Negotiations likewise are underway between 
the National association and the Wood Office 
Furniture Manufacturers’ Association which 
are expected soon to result in definite proposals 
for active co-operation. This project also in- 
volves the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 
and eventually, if not at the outset, will include 
the northern hardwood manufacturers, the Wal- 
nut Manufacturers’ Association and probably 
some other elements. The amounts to be raised 
_ this co-operative work remain problemat- 
ical. 

In general, the idea is to utilize the existing 
trade extension and publicity organization of 
the National association as the vehicle through 
which the additional co-operative work is car- 
ried on, thereby making it unnecessary for the 
participating associations to create similar or- 
ganizations of their own. Creation of new 
machinery necessarily would consume a con- 
siderable proportion of any funds allotted for 
the work. By using the existing machinery of 
the National association, the outlay for over- 
head would be reduced to an absolute minimum. 

’ * = s 


Maple for Hard Service 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 17.—The June 
issue of Railway Purchases & Stores pays a 
fine tribute to the service performance of wood 
wheels in an article telling of the use of hard 
maple wheels on heavy-duty lift-trucks and 
trailers manufactured by the Metzger Co., 
Grand Rapids. It says the wheels will not 
injure the finest floor and are serviceable on 
the most wearing surfaces. A large eastern 
railway, it says, “has found these wood wheels 
to be exceptionally serviceable on its fleets of 
shop trailers, which are run mainly outdoors 
over concrete, cinders, cobblestone, dirt and 
railroad tracks.” 





* * * * 
Makes Sulphite Chips 


Avucusta, Me., July 17.—Using lumber 
waste to make sulphite chips has been intro- 
duced here lately by the Augusta Lumber Co. 
A recent news item makes this mention of it: 
“A new industry in Augusta, Me., is being es- 
tablished as an auxiliary of the Augusta Lum- 
ber Co., so that the waste material from the 
manufacture of lumber at the local plant will 
be salvaged through the manufacture of a by- 
product, sulphite chips.” 


Progress in Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 15—Lumber yards 
in Indianapolis recently received a rigid in- 
spection in connection with the new policy 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association of guaranteeing the product of its 
member sawmills, which manufacture their 
material in accordance with the American Lum- 
ber Standards formulated by the Department 
of Commerce. 

W. E. Griffee, field engineer of the associa- 
tion, spent several days in the city looking 
over the different yards. Mr. Griffee and 
other National engineers are working in co- 
operation with the Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Indiana in procuring quick dis- 
tribution of the new guaranteed material in 
Indiana yards. 

According to Mr. Griffee, the manufactur- 
ers and their engineers have received the ut- 
most co-operation from‘ the Indiana associa- 
tion, both from individual members and from 
the organization. The idea seems to have 
caught hold quickly and spread to all yards, 
whether members of the association or not. 

According to him, it is the plan to simplify 
the buying of lumber for the general public 
and take the mystery out of the grading and 
guarantee lumber to be the same as the grade 
claimed for it. From all indications, the 
“Tree”’-mark symbol stamped on the end of 
each board, in addition to the other marks of 
the official grades, will become a familiar sign 
in Indiana before long. 
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Want Certified Lumber 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 13.—Representa- 
tive officers of building and loan associations 
in southern California have assured the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association that 
those engaged in their business of financing 
homes are only waiting for guaranteed grade- 
marked and trade-marked lumber to become 
available. The loan companies and banks will 
be quick enough to stipulate its use, accord- 
ing to Manager Frank Wise, of the mortgage 
department of the local United States Build- 
ing & Loan Association. 

“It will relieve them,” said Mr. Wise, “of a 
lot of tedious .inspection work and take the 
load off their minds. Today they have no idea 
what grade of lumber is going into the jobs 
they loan money on.” 

Mr. Wise, who has spent twenty-five years 
in the retail lumber business, knows both deal- 
er’s and buyer’s sides of the lumber business. 
He says that he frequently has been compelled 
to go personally to look over questionable lots 
of lumber; that “it is surprising what distress 
lumber some contractors and builders will use, 
if left to their own devices.” If there are any 
doubting Thomases in the lumber business who 
are wondering whether building and loan asso- 
ciations want grade- and trade-marked lumber, 
Mr. Wise said, he will be glad to have them 
referred to him and he will assure them that 
they do. 

Paul E. Walker, occupying a similar posi- 
tion with the Guaranty Building & Loan As- 
sociation, considers grade- and trade-marking 
one of the most progressive steps taken by the 
lumber industry. He wants to see the facts 
about this move. published in building. and loan 
association publications. It so happens that 
the American Building Association News, hav- 
ing extensive circulation among officers of such 
associations over the country, has also seen 
the desirability of distributing such informa- 
tion and has asked the National Lumber Man- 
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ufacturers’ Association for a special article 
outlining the points of interest in grade-mark- 
ing and trade-marking for building and loan 
executives. This article will appear in the 


August issue. 
* * k ok 


DEVELOP POULTRY COLONY 


Retail Lumberman Sells Idea and Helps 
Finance and Develop Plan 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., July 15.—The 
Nicoma Park Poultry Colony, opened in Feb- 
ruary, 1928, by G. A. Nichols (Inc.)—G. A. 
Nichols Lumber Co.—now numbers 130 resi- 
dences, all of which have from one to thir- 
teen unit poultry houses with a capacity of 
150 hens per unit. [Plans for this unique and 
interesting colony were reported in a story that 
appeared in the Feb. 4, 1928, issue of AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 

According to Fred H. Ives, poultry specialist, 
who is in charge of the poultry management, 
the average is five to six units per residence. 
The colony expects to have approximately 
100,000 hens by next winter. At present egg 
production is running about 35 cases a day. 

The colony is unique in that it has grown 
up within a year. In most other instances 
similar colonies have required several years 
for development to the same extent. 

It furnishes a striking example of what a 
retail lumberman can do. First the poultry 


colony idea had to be sold. This accomplished, 
lumber soon began to move to the job. First, 
a few residences went up, to be followed by 
The devetopment required a consider- 


more, 


amounted to $160,794,000, or 15.9 percent of the 
total timber cut in the United States. In addi- 
tion, the railroads purchased a lot of timber 
through equipment companies, this lumber going 
into the construction of locomotive cars, bring- 
ing the total purchases probably well above 20 
percent of the total cut. Last year’s purchases 
by the railroads were 8.5 percent under ex- 
penditures for forest products in 1927. This is 
an additional reason for assigning Mr. Bravo to 
make an intensive survey among the railroads 
of the country. There has been quite a decided 
slump in forest products purchases by. the rail- 
roads during the last five years. Mr. Bravo will 
devote his time and abilities to ascertaining rea- 
sons for the trend away from forest products 
and pointing out to executives, mechanical en- 
gineers and others the strong points of wood. 


x* * * * 
Drive Against Wood 


WasurncrTon, D. C., July 16.—The trade ex- 
tension department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is calling attention 
throughout the industry to a petition filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by G. W. 
Laughlin, assistant grand chief engineer and 
national legislative representative of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and 
officials of other railroad brotherhoods, request- 
ing that a public hearing be had by the com- 
mission for the purpose of modifying an order 
which it issued March 13, 1911, requiring the 
installation of wood running boards on box 
and other house cars. 

When the commission’s order was issued, the 
petitioners state, “there was no known running 
board of safer construction, but since that time 











and entertainment programs will be worked out. 
They will be broadcasted over a chain of sta- 
tions that will carry the up-to-date message 
to home owners and home builders in all sec- 
tions of the country. 
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FIND WOOD IS BANNED 


TX Experts Seek Reason for Discrimination 
in Public Buildings 


WasuHincrTon, D. C., July 16.—The trade ex- 
tension department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, having ascertained 
that wood is being unfairly discriminated against 
by the Government architects in connection with 
plans for the great monumental office buildings 
now being erected or to be erected in Washing- 
ton under the $300,000,000 general public build- 
ing program, have taken up the cudgels actively 
and called upon the trade extension committee, 
regional associations and many individual lum- 
bermen for assistance. 

The response to date from the industry has 
been splendid. Figuratively speaking, the lumber- 
men in general have removed their coats, rolled 
up their sleeves and gone to work to see that 
wood gets a square deal. 

N. S. Perkins and J. E. Mackie, of the head- 
quarters staff, interviewed James A. Wetmore, 
acting supervising architect of the Treasury De- 
partment; J. W. Ginder, superintendent of the 
architectural engineering division; Louis A. 
Simon, superintendent of the architectural divi- 
sion; Mr. Stone, assistant to Mr. Simon, and 
George O. Von Nerta, technical officer. 

They found: that the Government architects 
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(Left) View of homes built in Nicoma Park Poultry Colony at Oklahoma City, Okla., and (right) some of the poultry house units estab- 


able financial outlay, part of which was ad- 
vanced by the company and the remainder by 
local banks. 

The accompanying pictures were furnished 
C. F. Miller, agricultural engineer of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associatian, 
by E. C. Sutton, of the Sutton Advertising 
Agency, who handles the advertising of the 
Nichols company. 
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Works With Railroads 


Wasurncton, D. C., July 16—H. L. Bravo, 
of the technical staff of the New York office, 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
this week started actively on his assignment to 
work with the railroads of the country, which 
last year purchased forest products valued at 
more than $160,000,000, or about 20 percent of 
the total cut of the country. 

The importance of the railroad lumber mar- 
ket has long been realized. Manufacturers of 
substitutes have been very active with the rail- 
road executives of the country, chiefly because 
of the fact that the rail carriers take so large a 
part of the lumber output from year to year. 
The importance of such a functional assignment 
as has been given Mr. Bravo was emphasized 
by John Little, assistant to the vice president 
of “Railway Age,” in a letter to Frank P. Cart- 
wright, chief engineer of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. Little pointed out that direct purchases 
of forest products by the railroads last year 


lished under the plan 


there has been developed and tested in service a 
running board of steel grating which it is be- 
lieved has proved safer and more satisfactory.” 

This is one more drive by substitute material 
producers to displace wood. The TX depart- 
ment is watching developments closely and the 
lumber industry will be duly represented when- 
ever the commission decides to hold the hearing 
requested by the brotherhoods. 

Incidentally, since by law the railroads are 
required to equip box and other house cars with 
running boards of wood, securely fastened to 
the car, and there are many thousands of cars 
so equipped in service, running over all railroads 
in the country, a question naturally arises as to 
the extent to which the steel grating running 
board has been tested and how the brotherhoods 
will go about establishing their contention—or 
rather the contention advanced in their petition 
to the commission—that the new metal substi- 
tute is believed to have proved safer and more 
satisfactory. 

ee 
Plan Radio Programs 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 16—A radio half 
hour one evening a week for twenty-six weeks 
is under consideration in connection with plans 
for the advertising and publicity program of 
the trade extension department of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for next 
year. Should the project be formally approved 
by the executive committee and the board of 
directors at the forthcoming meetings in Long- 
view, Wash., a series of attractive educational 


seem to have accepted without question the view 
that the trend in monumental building construc- 
tion is away from wood and toward steel for 
trim, partitions, frames, doors, sash, and com- 
position and other materials for flooring, and to 
recognize in only a small way the merits of 
lumber for these specific uses. 

Furthermore, it was found that the Govern- 
ment architects contemplate applying the same 
rule in public buildings to be constructed 
throughout the country, using wood in smaller 
buildings and steel in the larger and more pre- 
tentious structures. 

Congress has authorized an expenditure of 
$300,000,000 for a general public building pro- 
gram. This includes cost of building sites 
where not already owned by the Government, as 
well as building costs. Of this total some $50,- 
000,000 has been allotted to Washington, D. C., 
“and construction is under way on the huge De- 
partment of Commerce Building and is well 
along on the smaller Internal Revenue Building. 

Already the National association has filed 
with Mr. Wetmore a brief pointing out the vir- 
tues of wood, and listing some 200 monumental 
structures in which wood trim, sash, doors, etc., 
are used, Perhaps Mr. Wetmore was not aware 
of the existence of many of these buildings, but 
he now is fully advised. Furthermore, additional 
lists of buildings that may properly be described 
as monumental are coming in, and several 
hundred more will be placed before Mr. Wet- 
more and his associates as further proof that 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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Second Generation ‘‘Carries On’’ in 


Architectural Sales Service 








lowa Yard 


Modernization as a Community Project—A 


Distinguished Room Paneled in Knotty Pine—Some Office Aids 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, one of the handsom- 
est of the cities of the great valley, is the 
home of some eight progressive lumber 
yards. It is also the home of a line yard, 
the Iowa Builders’ Supply Co., whose 
branches are all located in neighboring cities 
and towns. 

The Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Co. is a 
widely known midwestern lumber merchan- 
dising corporation. It was founded a good 
many years ago by Barry and McClintock; 
two men who for a time were members of 
the staff of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Many 
dealers over the country make daily and 
even hourly use of the actuaries originally 
prepared by John W. Barry. New editions 
of these books, brought up to date to fit the 
changing needs of the business, are regu- 
larly issued and are standard in their fields. 
The company is now carried on by three 
Barry brothers of the second generation; 
O. T., Don and Hal. 

This company is noted for its merchan- 
dising skill and the careful use it makes of 
modern methods that are adapted to local 
needs and opportunities. For many years 
it has maintained an architectural service 
of a kind that has proved highly acceptable 
to Cedar Rapids builders. For some years 
O. T. Barry did most of this work, but at 
present it seems to be in the hands of Don 
Barry. 


Changes in House Design 


The idea back of this service is of course 
not original with this company, nor is it 
limited to Cedar Rapids. Some time ago 
there was a gradual shift in building ideas. 
Previous to this not very clearly defined 
time there seems to have been a fairly clear 
division in the desires of house owners. 
Those people who had arrived in a financial 
way signified the fact to the world by build- 
ing quite large houses in current styles of 
architectural pretension. These buildings 
were usually designed by professional archi- 
tects. These architects paid little attention 
to smaller houses, which were usually left 
to the design of contractors and carpenters. 

Naturally the smaller houses of this kind 
tended to the commonplace design. Some 
carpenters had a flair for design, but their 
chief interest was in construction; and each 
ecarpenter-designer had a few types or models 
which he knew how to build and which were 
comfortable and convenient, according to 
the standards of the time. 

Everyone knows the changes that have 
come about. Large houses are still built; 
but they are no longer the sole method of 
advertising to the community the fact that 
the owner is well-to-do. Entertaining has 
shifted from homes to hotels and clubs. 
Domestic help is hard to get. As a result 
many people who are able to build the big 
houses of a generation ago do not do it. Six 


or eight rooms are replacing twelve or fif- 
teen. Dining rooms are intimate instead 
of being the banquet halls of the ’80s and 
90s. Kitchens are compact instead of being 
the big workshops where the family baking 
and preserving were carried on. 

But if there has been a change from large 
to small, domestic arrangements have be- 
come complicated by advances in plumbing, 








This corner view gives but an inadequate idea 
of the paneling in the dining room of the home 
of O. T. Barry 


heating and lighting. It requires much 
more skill to design the small house with 
its range of baths and its careful economy 
and disposition of space. Exterior lines are 
refined, and design in general has taken on 
artistic distinction and elaboration. These 
things are naturally a little too much for 
mechanics whose proper field is construction 
rather than design. 


Smaller but Better Houses 


These architectural developments are 
reaching down to the simplest of cottages; 
not only because the owners are more par- 
ticular about the appearance of their homes 
but also for the utilitarian reason that a 
well designed house has a readier resale 
possibility. 

Architects are paying much more atten- 
tion to small houses and have worked out 
a multitude of fine designs. Plan books, 
such as the attractive line gotten out by 





R. M. Williamson, of Dallas, Tex., the plans 
gotten out by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
those by the Architects’ Small House Serv- 
ice Bureau and published by the Southern 
Pine Association, the work done by the ar- 
chitectural divisions of various retail asso- 
ciations and by various private agencies, are 
at once an indication of the interest in this 
field and a help to the dealer. But there is 
always a need for local service in altering 
such plans to suit individual needs. The 
Hawkeye company offers this service, and 
in addition it offers what is essentially a 
professional service of design. It often hap- 
pens that the company will talk over with 
a prospect his. needs and desires and, with- 
out special reference to any stock plan, will 
arrange a design to suit him. 


The Preliminary Sketch 


Don Barry showed this department some 
of this work. He makes preliminary pencil 
sketches of one or more elevations and of 
the floor plans. These are possibly eight 
inches square and are intended to suggest 
the finished appearance of the house. These 
sketches are used in making the sale. The 
design can be changed if the prospect finds 
by seeing an actual picture that his ideas 
are not completely desirable when reduced 
to paper. Then, of course, when the sale 
is made the working drawings are made to 
scale and blueprinted. 

“It’s the realistic detail that makes the 
sale,” said O. T. Barry with a smile, point- 
ing to a crooked line made with a single 
swipe of a pencil on a preliminary sketch, 
indicating smoke coming out of the chimney. 

This company has its own planing mill 
and as a sideline makes and sells a line of 
garden furniture and playground equipment. 
The show windows at the time of our visit 
carried a display of this material that shortly 
before had been borrowed by one of the big 
department stores. The store had arranged 
a garden playground in a window as a back- 
ground for a display of children’s dresses 
worn by large dolls. Naturally a placard 
gave the Hawkeye company credit for the 
apparatus. 

Several dealers in the city expressed the 
opinion that, for the time, Cedar Rapids 
had rather caught up on new housing needs. 
We saw many new houses under construc- 
tion; but the city claims a population of 
60,000 people, so quite a number of new 
homes could still be going up without reach- 
ing the customary total. As many other 
dealers have done, the Barry brothers came 
to the conclusion that modernizing was the 
need of the hour. They want to carry on 
this campaign first of all as a community 
affair with all the dealers signing the gen- 
eral publicity. An idea of this sort, which 
in its definite and practical form is new to 
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a city, requires some educational publicity 
before it can get going. If it proves suc- 
cessful it should benefit all the yards; so in 
most places where the campaign is taken 
up in a serious way it is done by a group 
of dealers. Plans were still in a formative 
stage when we visited Cedar Rapids but 
it is likely that the matter will be de- 
cided by the time these lines appear in print. 


The Barry brothers have had 
considerable first-hand experi- 
ence with modernizing of houses. 
I think perhaps all three have 
done more or less with their own 
houses; but O. T. Barry in par- 
ticular has made extensive 
changes in his house. He pur- 
chased it some years ago, be- 
cause it was offered at a figure 
to bring a quick sale and be- 
cause he could see the possibili- 
ties which it contained. No 
attempt will be made here to 
catalog all the details of these 
changes; but a few may be men- 
tioned. An open porch was in- 
closed and insulated, top, sides 
and floor. It is essentially a 
part of the living room, though 
there are French doors which 
can be closed, cutting it off. The 
stair was changed, doing away 
with some not very attractive 
“carpenter renaissance’ wood- 
work. The roomy attic was finished with a 
compressed wood board, behind which was 
placed heavy insulation. Larger windows 
were installed, and an insulated oak floor 
was laid. This attractive room is given 
over to the Barry lads of the third genera- 
tion. Eye-bolts were set in the ceiling for 
swings and a trapese; and this room is com- 
bined bedroom, play room, shop and study 
for the young fellows. No heat was intro- 
duced; but with the full insulation it is 
possible, even in the coldest weather, to make 
it completely comfortable simply by leaving 
the stair doors open. 

But the change which caught 
our eye especially is the dining 
room. This originally was a 
comfortable but in no way dis- 
tinguished room with a cross 
beamed ceiling and a heavy plate 
rail extending clear around. Mr. 
and Mrs. Barry studied exam- 
ples in books and magazines and 
especially a display which many 
readers will remember having 
seen at the conventions last win- 
ter, and when fully prepared by 
this study they paneled the 
room, walls and ceiling, in sound 
knotty pine. 

It is a place of arresting 
beauty. The boards on the walls 
are of random width and extend 
from floor to ceiling. The boards 
were all completely finished be- 
fore applied. Care was taken in 
laying them to make the joints 
carry the line of the windows 
up and down. Some cross beams were re- 
moved from the ceiling, and those remaining 
were carefully boxed. Small cross beams 
were put in, and the ceiling boards break 
joints at these cross beams. The ceiling 
boards, too, are of random widths. The 
effect duplicates the old Colonial ceilings 
that were made by putting in the heavy 
beams, notching the cross beams into them 
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and laying the ceiling boards from above. 

The paneling, I believe, was finished with 
clear lacquer with perhaps some colorless 
filler underneath. In any event the lumber 
is left in its natural warm color, and it was 
fastened in place with old-fashioned cut 
nails with the heads fully exposed. The 
wood was sanded to a satin finish. In one 
corner is a_ built-in dresser with open 


grades are entered in order. Pull out the 
shallow slide, pick up the sheet with the 
required size and grade entered on it, and 
on the lower sheet is the record of the quan- 
tity of that item in stock. Sometimes it 
is entered in feet, sometimes in number of 
pieces. Sales are taken off the tickets each 
day and subtracted; so that the last figure 
on the sheet is the amount left of the item. 

On the upper sheet is a record 





finished with stucco. 


Rapids, lowa. Left to right: 





This English cottage, located in a mid-western town, was originally 
When the stucco broke down, it was removed 


and replaced with shingles 


shelves, and in another is a cupboard with 
leaded glass above and a knotty door below. 
Of course the boards were selected with in- 
finite care; and where a knot was cracked 
it was repaired with stick shellac and a 
soldering iron. 

The result is a room of rare distinction. 
One could hardly hope to find a better illus- 
tration of the individuality and beauty of 
knotty wood. The color is uniform, but 
the texture and configuration of the wood 
make practically each board a picture in 
itself. The photo which we took with a 





The three Barry brothers of the Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Co., Cedar 


narrow-angle hand camera does not indicate 
a thousandth part of the room’s charm, with 
its depth of coloring and its wealth of light, 
but it may indicate something of the 
mechanical pattern of the paneling and the 
general effect obtained. 

In the Hawkeye office we noticed an adap- 
tation of the visible record system to the 
matter of keeping stock records. Sizes and 


Hal, O. T., and Don 


of purchases. The yard does 
some jobbing business to yards 
in neighboring towns; and if a 
telephone call comes in it is a 
matter of a moment to ascertain 
if a big jobbing order can be 
filled. It serves as a perpetual 
inventory and a buying guide. 

All cash sales are written in 
pencil on an ordinary ticket ma- 
chine; but all credit sales are 
typewritten on a duplicating 
machine that produces four cop- 
ies. It has been found that 
this saves time in entering the 
charge on the books, prevents 
errors and satisfies customers. 

In the main lobby is a simple 
display rack for keeping strip 
shingles in order. If these are 
nailed on a panel they can not 
be examined freely, and in time 
they become dingy and of little 
aid in making sales. So the 
Hawkeye people fastened a couple of wooden 
brackets to the wall and set slanting shelves 
on them by means of dowel pins. The 
shelves are of light plywood. The shelves 
are just the size of the strips; and it is a 
simple matter to take the required strip off 
its shelf and lay it on the counter before 
the customer. When the sale is completed 
the strips are easily replaced, and there is 
no muss or confusion. ; 

In this office we noticed, too, a big cabinet 
of shallow drawers. This contains the cuts 
and mats used in advertising. O. T. Barry 
said he supposed that many of 
the hundreds of cuts filed here 
are valueless. But it happens 
frequently that the company de- 
cides on a display advertisement 
of a particular kind, which can 
be made up of perhaps several 
cuts that were originally used in 
quite different ways. In any 
event the cabinet keeps this big 
stock in order, where it can be 
found. In many offices such cuts 
are piled in one big box. So far 
as accessibility is concerned, they 
might as well be thrown into 
the dump at once. 

O. T. Barry took us over parts 
of the residence section of Cedar 
Rapids. This is a very attract- 
ive residence city, laid out, es- 
pecially in the newer divisions, 
with much modern landscaping 
skill. The streets follow the 
curves of the hills, and building 
sites command charming out- 
looks. A number of quite large and impos- 
ing houses are being built, though as one 
always expects, everywhere, the proportion 
of more modest houses is much larger. But 
houses are becoming like the new cars; 
while they differ in size and cost, the small 
ones make a successful bid for distinction 
in design and appearance and efficiency. 

We were much interested in one project. 
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An elderly lady of wealth found it necessary, 
for some reason unknown to us, to give up 
the lot where she had lived for many years. 
She decided she would be happier in her 
own familiar house. So she has purchased 
a desirable lot in a newer part of the city 
and is preparing to have her house moved 
the long intervening distance and placed 
on this lot. We suggest this as an exhibit 
in proof of the contention that sentiment 
is strong in the matter of homes and that 
many people will listen to suggestions that 
the old house be made comfortable, who 
would be much harder to persuade to sell 


or tear it down and build a new one. Not 
all people are that way, but enough are to 
add weight to the modernizing campaign. 
The Hawkeye plant is located on the 
banks of the river. Last spring, due to an 
unprecedented snowfall in Iowa, there was 
some flood water. We drove through the 
city last spring on our way south and had 
to navigate a couple of blocks with the 
water splashing the running-boards. Some 
of this unwelcome visitation reached the 
Hawkeye yard. The Barrys were sufficiently 
warned so that they disconnected the motors 
in the mill and got them up out of reach, 


and they had the stock of hardwood floor- 
ing moved. But it isn’t possible to elevate 
the entire stock in a big yard on short 
notice, so some of the piles got wet. Floods 
are always a dismal business. The Hawk- 
eye losses were not excessive, for little of 
the wet lumber was a total loss. But it 
made a world of labor. During our visit, 
which occurred several months later, we saw 
a yard man with a scraper and brush “curry- 
ing” some of this: lumber. 

The Realm visited the other yards in the 
city and hopes to have something about 
them in next week’s issue. 


Real Service Builds Big Farm Trade 


How Two Retail Lumbermen Capitalized Their Knowledge of Farmers’ Needs— 
Render Complete Planning and Building Service 


Mepina, N. Y., July 15.—Born and reared 
upon their father’s farm near Medina, and in 
their early twenties actively engaged in lum- 
ber retailing with their father, a successful 
business man, Francis and Bertram O’Donnell, 
operating as O’Donnell Bros., have developed 
one of the outstanding successes in the retail 
lumber field of this section. Their achieve- 
ment, due to sound policies, is not to be ex- 
celled even by retailers located in trading 
centers exceeding Medina’s 8,000. 

When William O’Donnell left his farm in 
1902 and entered the 
retail lumber business 
in Medina, N. Y., he 
began what today is 
an eminently success- 
ful business. He 
passed on in 1920, and 
his two sons, who had 
been thoroughly 
trained under him, in- 
corporated the present 
business, with Francis 
O’Donnell _ president 
and Bertram O’Don- 
nell vice-president. 

Their intimate 
knowledge of the 
farmer’s needs, from 


plans called for three times the space he needed 
on the start. Even by using cheap materials 
it could not have been built within his allow- 
ance. He was advised to reduce the size by 
one-half, use the better materials, and con- 
struct one end so that an addition could easily 
be added on later. This farmer thought he 


could save money by building the hen house 
complete. One end was constructed so that it 
could be moved along to any desired point later, 
at cost of a half-day’s work.” 

The business of this concern has been built 


ideas are far from best, and when some slight 
redesigning will add both comfort and appear- 
ance in addition to reducing the ultimate cost 
of the building. 

“A farmer came to us with a plan for an 
implement shed. The proposed building was 
far too high and too wide for the purpose he 
had in mind, and to have utilized the entire 
space would have entailed considerable labor 
in moving machinery about. He was shown 
how by designing the building narrower and 
lower a distinct saving would be possible in 

lumber, labor in build- 











personal eperience and 
their sound business 
knowledge of retail 
lumbering have 
equipped them with a 
priceless knowledge of retailing lumber to the 
farmer as well as villager. 

Today they employ twelve men in the yards, 
two girls in the office, six carpenters and three 
painters. Deliveries are made with nine trucks 
ranging from half-ton to ten tons truck capac- 
ity. They have an acre-and-a-half retail yard, 
located upon the main State highway, and an- 
other equally as large upon the railroad, for 
storage. 

The O’Donnell brothers set an example for 
others to follow. Rather than tell a farmer 
that he should build a certain way, they would 
demonstrate their own ideas upon their own 
farm. 

The O’Donnells have given especial atten- 
tion to modernizing every type of building and 
the. increased interest for better farm homes 
and buildings since the coming of the auto- 
mobile has induced them to intensify their 
activities in those channels. 

It is not the policy of these dealers to save 
money upon the purchase price, but to save 
money in the service of the material sold. 

“Often a farmer will come in,” said one of 
the brothers, “and want us to estimate upon 
some building. Usually he has a fixed amount 
to spend for such a building. Experience in 
the building game proves that it would cost 
more in the long run. Such occurred with one 
farmer who was to build a chicken house. His 


Attractive yard of O'Donnell Bros., Medina, N. Y., located upon one of the principal State high- 
ways. It extends in an “L” along the Erie Canal, which is often used for shipping in lumber 


upon just such a plan. “Build right what you 
build, and save in the long run,” is its advice. 
While the majority of farmers do not at first 
welcome such recommendations, the citing to 
them of concrete instances usually wins them 
over to better materials. 

“Building a reputation through the best ma- 
terials has been the one major ruling which 
has come down from the original operator of 
the yard,” continued Mr. O’Donnell. These 
lumbermen have found it wiser, when necessary, 
to sacrifice a little of the profit on first-class 
material for goodwill rather than deal at all in 
questionable lumber. “The price of good lum- 
ber is forgotten long before the lumber decays 
while inferior lumber is a constant eyesore, 
and may require much time to correct that 
error, in addition to the loss of priceless good- 
will.” The O’Donnells have proved in actual 
practice the worth of this statement by the 
senior member of the firm. 

There is never any argument concerning 
price at the O’Donnell yard. Its established 
reputation for quality and fair price has 
brought every new customer, and seldom is 
price the major consideration. 

“Tt would be foolhardy,” Bertram O’Donnell 
told the writer, “to even suggest lowering the 
standard of the building that was contemplated 
by the customer as a means of reducing the 
cost. There are times when the customer’s 


ing, and labor in han- 
dling the machinery 
later. It was neces- 
sary to go to the farm 
to decide exactly the 
design of the pro- 
posed building, yet 
when completed, part 
was wide with doors 
on both sides for con- 
venience, and in the 
narrow portion doors 
were upon but one 
side. The saving in 
material alone was 
approximately one- 
third over the orig- 
inal plan. True, we 
could have sold more 
umber the other way, 
yet the good-will 
gained through the re- 
designing was worth far more, and at least 
six other jobs have come to us as a direct re- 
sult of this redesigning.” 

The tendency for farmers to come to the 
O’Donnells for the original planning. of their 
farm buildings is on the increase, because of 
their intimate knowledge of the farmer’s needs, 
and every building erected brings more new 
customers to them, because of the impartial 
advice given. “Consider the farmer customer’s 
interests at all times, in both design and price, 
and he will be the best advertisement you can 
secure,” is the way Francis O’Donnell puts it. 

The writer called upon two occasions to 
secure the viewpoints of these successful lum- 
bermen. Upon both visits notes were taken 
“between the acts.” There was not one minute, 
on either visit, when the office was clear of 
customers—one of the partners estimating, girls 
taking telephone orders, customers giving their 
orders personally or some farmer calling for 
a friendly handshake and to leave berries or 
vegetables. The sincere personalities of both 
members of the firm was evident. Thére was 
no back-patting, or loud acclaim of the cus- 
tomers’ ideas. 

The O’Donnells always are the same—both 
businesslike and joval. They have friends 





everywhere, who frequently pass along the 
leading State highway. They drop in and order 
material to be delivered the first time the truck 
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happens to pass their farms, which they know 
will be during the week. 

Their policy of “live and let live’ has won 
for them even their competitors’ commendation. 
Francis O’Donnell stated that the firm was too 
busy taking care of its own customers to worry 
about the other fellow’s customers unless they 
came to them. 

When a job is turned over to O’Donnell 
Bros. the customer is relieved of every form 
of supervision. Laborers prepare for the 
foundations and set the forms. Big concrete 
mixers mix and pour the walls in record time. 
The company owns one of the biggest sand and 
gravel pits in western New York, and sup- 
plies sand and gravel even for its competitors. 
Its own carpenters erect the building and be- 
cause of the enormous volume waiting for them 
they have no fear of not being busy when it is 
completed. The same applies to the painters. 
Stock barn and hay barn equipment is installed 
by the O’Donnell firm, and the completed build- 
ing is turned over ready for occupancy in 
approximately half the time builders who know 
not where their next job is coming from would 
have required. 

One important factor in the O’Donnell policy 
is consideration of the farm wife. “More busi- 
ness can be lost to the retail lumber dealer 
cause of displeasing the wife than by any other 
one factor,” says Mr. O’Donnell. “Whenever 
the farmer’s wife suggests a certain plan, grant 


it or make sure that she agrees with the change 
which should be made. These rural women 
have open minds, and are always seeking the 
better and easier way of doing their work.” 


One Remodeling Job Sells Others 


“Three years ago we remodeled a farm house. 
The final plan was not as the farmer’s wife 
had suggested, but was, as she admitted, far 
more convenient and cost much less. It was 
the first remodeling job in that neighborhood 
and it was well that we had promised our- 
selves to make sure that our customer would 
always be well pleased. That one job is yet 
turning remodeling jobs to us, simply because 
we satisfied the farmer’s wife and corrected a 
plan which would have in time proved unsatis- 
factory.” : 

The experience of O’Donnell Bros. satisfies 
them that so to design a farm building as to 
blend harmoniously with the surroundings, lawn 
etc., will create good-will, and help convince 
the man with the pocketbook. 

“It is the farm wives who induce their hus- 
bands to leave the farms for the city con- 
veniences,” said Francis O’Donnell. “Provide 
them with conveniences and their pride in their 
farm homes will be upon their tongues ever 
afterward. Note the number of farmers who 
return to their farms later, remodel them with 
all the latest conveniences, and are contented. 
This convinces me that such attentions to the 





farmers’ wives’ needs and wishes are well 
worth while.” 

Since 1920 the farmers in the territory of 
O’Donnell Bros. have not done much new con- 
struction work until they had the money for 
the improvements. When they have done other- 
wise it has been either through some banking 
arrangement or mortgage of a personal ac- 
quaintance. 

The farmers, at least in the territory ad- 
jacent to Medina, have not sought to go beyond 
their means, and in many cases repair work has 
been delayed longer than has been wise. For 
small amounts, when their crops have been 
assured, notes have been carried for short 
periods, yet these have been surprisingly small 
in number. 

Through offering a complete service to the 
builder, honest dealings and with the builder’s 
interests always at heart, the O’Donnells have 
built up good-will which has proved priceless 
to them. They deal justly with their workers 
and every link in the entire chain is pulling as 
hard as the two brothers who head the organ- 
ization. (‘@@@a2@ea20@02208 

THE MeENToR LumBer Co., Mentor, Ohio, of 
which R. L. Dunlap is president and manager, 
recently conducted a bird house building con- 
test, in which there were sixteen entries. The 
Mentor company conducts a contest of this 
character annually. 


How Retailer Keeps a “Clean” Ledger 


A record made by a retail yard of having 
handled credit sales of lumber; building ma- 
terials and coal seven years without a loss 
certainly sets up a mark to shoot at. When to 
that fine showing is added the fact that all 
1928 accounts of that yard were collected in 
full before May 15, 1929, interest in knowing 
how these results were accomplished becomes 
all the keener. 

The yard referred to is that of the Pickering 
Lumber Co., at Pickering, Mo., a unit of the 
line of yards owned by the Leidigh & Havens 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. Wilbur Smith 
is the resident manager at Pickering. 

In response to the invitation of the AMERI- 
CAN LuMBERMAN, Mr. Smith has kindly out- 
lined the methods, principles and policies, with 
regard to credits and collections, that have 
produced the fine results already stated. 

His statement, together with part of a speci- 
men sheet of the “Analysis of Accounts Re- 
ceivable Ledger,” to which he attributes much 
of the success attained in prompt collection of 
accounts, is presented herewith: 

“Ours is an average agricultural trade terri- 
tory,” says Mr. Smith. “About 80 percent of 
our sales are on credit. Our coal competitor 
across the street has coal accounts two years 
old. The hardware man has accounts as old, 
and in some cases has discounted these as 
much as 25 percent for settlement. We have 
never taken a mortgage of any kind, never 
filed a lien nor given a cash discount, and have 


Analysis of Accounts Receivable Ledger at. 


taken but two short-term notes in seven years. 


“A reasonable credit business consists of 
two things; choosing credit customers and 
collecting the accounts while collectable. 
Our experience indicates that the impor- 
tance of the first is not more than 20 per- 
cent and of the second not less than 80 
percent. 


“We assume that nearly everyone means to 
be honest and will pay when he can. We there- 
fore extend credit to nearly everyone for lum- 
ber bought, and make it our business to be on 
the spot when time for payment arfives, and 
do our collecting at that time. We always 
have.a definite understanding as to the ‘time 
payment is to be made and make a notation of 
this on the ledger page. But in case of some 
hard luck, we try to practice the golden rule. 

“Each month we make a summary of our 
accounts, showing in the first column each cus- 
tomer’s purchases during the last thirty days, 
those of the thirty days next preceding in the 
second column, and in like manner each month’s 
purchases, as will be seen on the accompanying 
form. 

“This we refer to each day, and underscore 
the accounts as they are paid. This gives us 
in compact form, and at a glance, the status of 
each account. Those which appear beyond the 
second column probably need some attention. 
Ours is a line yard and we find plenty of rea- 
sons for needing money, but an individual yard 
should be able to find reasons as good as ours. 





Yard at close of tuinen Mage 12 1924_ 


“In some way our customers feel that it is 
through the effort of the manager that credit 
has been extended by the general office, and if 
we can tell them that the general office has 
asked us for a definite amount of money by 
the tenth and that without their help we pos- 
sibly will not be able to raise it, we nearly al- 
ways get their co-operation. 

“Or, it may be that we have received several 
cars of material at once, on which freight has 
to be paid, and if we cannot get the money 
here we would be obliged to draw on the gen- 
eral office, which would hurt the standing of 
the yard and the manager as well. We have 
had customers borrow at the bank to help us 
out in cases of this kind, and they were glad 
to do it, too. 


“Prompt collecting is not a dirty busi- 
ness. That old account was not dirty when 
it was made. It only became so when we 
let it lie around a few months without 
even taking it out and brushing it off. It 
seems to us that collecting is no harder 
than selling, keeping stock in order or 
making daily reports. None of them will 
do a creditable job of themselves. 


“In short, 20 percent of the solution of our 
collecting problem is that we try to make our 
customers want to help us, and 80 percent con- 
sists in the fact that we know the exact status 
of all accounts, and give them any needed 
attention each day.” 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 

















When Money Is No Object 


No, this does not refer to trying to underbid 
the other fellow on the material for Brown’s 
new house, the barn that Farmer Jones is 
“getting figgers” on, or the garage that the new 
family down the street is debating about—as 
to whether to send the order point-blank to 
Rears-Sawbuck, or “give the local fellers a 
chance at it.” 

In fact, this story is not about the retail 
lumber business at all, but about banking— 
which is a sort of first cousin to the lumber 
business, the main difference being that the 
lumber dealer “carries” his customers 30 to 90 
days without interest, while the banker per- 
forming a like service for the dealer charges 
freight on his load. Of course, some dealers 
have learned to figure interest on merchandise 
accounts which too often really are long-time, 
unsecured loans, but many more are still dis- 
pensers of “cheerful credit,” with no sordid im- 
plication of interest attached. 

According to the story which we started to 
tell, a bank in New Jersey ran this “ad” in the 
local newspaper : 

“Wanted—A clerk. Must be experienced 
in foreign exchange. Salary, $15 a week.” 


Among the replies received was the fol- 
lowing : 

“Dear Bank: I would respectfully apply 
for the position you offer. I am an expert 
in foreign exchange, in all branches. In 
addition, I converse fluently in Gum Arabic, 
Zola, Gorgonzola, and Billingsgate. I write 
shorthand, longhand, left-hand and right- 
hand. I can supply my own typewriter if 
necessary, and I mention that I typewrite 
half an hour in ten minutes, the record. 

“IT would be willing also to let you have 
the services, gratis, of my large family of 
six, and, if agreeable to you, my wife would 
be pleased to clean your office regularly 
without extra charge. The cost of postage 
for your answer to this application may be 
deducted from my salary. 

“Please note that if you have a back yard 
I would make bricks in my spare time.” 


Whether or not this applicant obtained the 
job is not recorded, but it is pleasant to know, 
in this day of more or less self-seeking com- 
mercialism, that in the banking business, just 
as in the lumber business, there still are those 
who inscribe upon their banners the watchword, 
“Money no object.” 


Booklet on Red Cedar Siding 


An attractively illustrated booklet, entitled 
“The Vogue in Building Better Homes,” issued 
by Thurston-Flavelle, Ltd., Port Moody, B. C., 
tells in an interesting way of the merits of 
Beaver brand of western red cedar siding, in 
the production of which the above company 
specializes. The proper method of laying this 
siding, also how it should be painted for best 
results, is described and illustrated. The in- 
sulating properties of the Beaver brand of sid- 
ing are specially emphasized, as well as the 
natural preservative oil inherent in this species 
of wood, which makes it very resistent to decay. 

All Beaver siding is cut edge-grain. Builders 
and others find that edge-grain siding lies 
straight, smooth and true, that it can be finished 
like satin, and that it takes a flawless, lasting 
job of paint. 

This brand of siding is offered in such a 
range of sizes that a wide variety of architec- 
tural styles can be created by its use. It comes 
in ¥%-inch by 4-, 5- and 6-inch beveled siding, 


and in the new smart, wide sizes of bungalow 
siding—%-inch by 8-, 10- and 12-inch. 

Beaver brand red cedar siding can be ordered 
in either straight or mixed cars, or mixed with 
shingles from any B. C. shingle mill. 

Aside from the text pertaining to the Beaver 
siding, the booklet contains a number of very 
attractive house plans and useful information 
regarding construction, including a number of 
useful charts and tables. 


OLD-TIME TEAMSTER TALKS 


Is Lover of Lumber and Horses—Fifty 
Years of Driving for One Firm 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 16.—The honors 
which are annually conferred on the oldest 
teamster in Philadelphia have again been 
awarded to Louis Moser, 75 years old, who 
has been driving a lumber wagon for the 
Elwood. Allen Lumber Co. for more than half 
a century. Mr. Moser has two loves—lumber 





Louis Moser, oldest teamster in Philadelphia, 

who has been driving for the Elwood Allen 

Lumber Co. for fifty-seven years, and “Rose,” 

the big white mare which Mr. Moser has driven 
for the last nine years 


and horses. His long association with both 
has convinced him that there can be found no 
better friends. 

Mr. Moser believes that so long as there is 
a world there will be horses, and he offers 
fifty-seven years of experience to back his 
statements. 

Since 1872 Moser has watched the automo- 
bile trying to nose the workhorse off the high- 
way, but the horse still sticks to the gravel— 
and he can still get into places where a driver 
would not dare to venture with a mere, ma- 
chine. . 

“Just let one of these big trucks try to get 
through some nice squashy mud,” said Moser, 
smiling, “You'll see how quickly it'll stick, 
but a horse can plow his way through easy 
as anything. That’s one reason why the horse 
will always have a place in the scheme of 
things.” 

“Automobiles are all right,” he continued 


half mockingly, “I don’t mind riding in them, 
but I wouldn’t want to drive one—wouldn’t be 
any fun. I like something that I can talk to, 
something that’ll come when I call it.” 

Mr. Moser has driven more than five hun- 
dred horses for the Elwood Allen company, and 
they all came when he called them. He “has 
a way with horses,” he explains. 

“Some of these fellows in their big trucks 
seem to think that the road was built just for 
them,” he says scornfully. “They forget that 
there were roads before motors and electricity 
were thought of. Why, fifty years ago Market 
street was crowded with horses, just like it is 
crowded today with trolleys and autos. But 
I don’t mind driving in traffic, and neither does 
Rose.” 

Rose is the big white mare which has car- 
ried Elwood Allen lumber through the city 
for nine years, with Mr. Moser guiding her, 
and he always has her resplendent with red 
bows on her mane and bridle. 

“We just go along,” he explains with a 
grin, “nothing gets us excited. If some one 
yells at us to move along, we don’t pay any 
attention, and if a machine suddenly comes at 
us unexpectedly, we just stop and let it tear 
ahead.” Moser is a little fellow with a steady 
eye and a steadier hand. He looks as if he 
knew how to handle any horse that comes 
along. 

“No, the traffic doesn’t bother us at all,” he 
resumed. “But I don’t like these new-fangled 
traffic rules. It takes a lot of time and con- 
sideration to remember all about these one- 
way streets. That’s the main thing I have 
against automobiles—if it weren’t for them we 
could use all the streets and go any way we 
want. But I guess it doesn’t make so very 
much difference. If the autos can stand it 
I guess we can—and we always get where 
we're going.” 


Conducts “Get-Together” Meetings 


Typical of a series of “get-together” meet- 
ings with local carpenters and contractors 
which the LaCrosse Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Louisiana, Mo., is staging at all 
of its larger yards, was a successful gathering 
recently held at the company’s Marshall ( Mo.) 
yard, which is under the local management of 
Fred B. Nicholas. 

On a recent evening the company was host 
to about twenty-five carpenters, contractors and 
others at a dinner held at the Goodwin Hotel 
in Marshall. A display roof had been built 
for the occasion, for the purpose of demon- 
strating the application of asbestos shingles 
over an old roof. Representatives of the Johns- 
Manville Corporation conducted the demonstra- 
tion, and also showed moving pictures illus- 
trating the origin and manufacture of their 
product. 

It was stated by one of the speakers that 
the first asbestos shingles were brought to 
America about forty-five years ago from Eu- 
rope. These early shingles were laminated— 
that is, built up in layers. When the impor- 
tation cost became prohibitive, the Johns- 
Manville Corporation began to experiment in 
manufacturing asbestos shingles, from which 
has resulted its present products in that line. 

Besides the carpenters and contractors there 
also were present, as invited guests, the local 
fire chief, insurance agents and building and 
loan association executives. 

“By means of this get-together meeting and 
demonstration,” said Mr. Nicholas, “we aroused 
interest in building on the part of every one 
in any way connected with construction in our 
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town. We shall follow up this meeting with 
newspaper advertising, and also direct mail 
advertising to a very select list. While it is 
yet too early to look for any direct results we 
believe that the benefits will soon become ap- 
parent.” 


IN BUSINESS FIFTY YEARS 


Policies That Have Contributed to Success— 
Service and Square Dealing 


Believing that a retail lumber concern which 
has been in successful operation for a half- 
century, and is today going stronger than ever, 
can show some good reasons for having sur- 
vived vicissitudes that swept away many prom- 
ising business ventures during that long period 
of years, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regently 
asked L. E. McDonald, manager of the Bloom- 
field Lumber Co., Bloomfield, Ind., who has 


been responsible for its management for the 
last thirteen years, to outline the business 
policies and methods to which he attributed the 
stability and success of the firm. 

“We have always been for the best things 
for our community, and we will always hold 
this as our policy,” said Mr. McDonald. “The 
motto of the present owners, as well as of their 
predecessors in ownership, has been ‘service 
before self,’ with honest quality and honest 
prices. If we have achieved any success we 
would attribute it to that policy, which we 
know pays in the long run. 

“Our city is growing and we hope that we 
have been somewhat responsible for its growth. 
We have in our community several factories 
which are operating steadily every day, and 
business here is as good if not better than it 
has been for several years. 

“T want to take this opportunity to say that 
we very much like the attitude of the Amenrt- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, in that your paper always 





ber Co., Kenosha, Wis. 


the arrangement. 


and is adaptable to 
many other yards. The 
molding and trim are 
stored in the upper sec- 
tion of the east side of 
the company’s big shed, 
and each type of stock 
is kept in a_ separate 
compartment. Each 
group of nine such bins 
is served by one door. 
Samples of the mold- 
ings to be found in that 
section are nailed on the 
outside of each door. 
These doors are hung 
in a novel way. Each 
is hinged at the top, and 
fits snugly in place. 
Near the bottom of each 
one a rope is fastened. 
This rope is led up the 
face of the door nearly 
to the top, where it is 
fastened by a hook, and 
from there diagonally to 
the ceiling, thence 


for the swinging of the doors. 


nailed on its outer side. 


This Week’s 


Convenient Storage for Moldings 


A method for keeping molding and other trim under cover behind 
closed doors, yet stored in such a way as to be instantly available, with 
ease of selection of the desired variety, is in use by the Kenosha Lum- 
H. J. Trowbridge, vice president of the com- 
pany, who is in charge of the millwork department, is the inventor of 


The method, as explained to a representative of the American Lum- 
berman during a recent visit to Kenosha, is very simple and convenient, 





across the driveway to the middle section of the shed, where a sash- 
weight is suspended as a counterbalance, 
access to the molding is gained is left without a railing, to allow room 


In use, the workman selects the proper door by noting the samples 
He then slips the rope from its hook, which 
action gives the sashweight its counterbalance effect. 
to raise the door easily and it will remain in any position. 


Timely Tip 





The runway from which 


He then is able 
He pulls 








out the molding and stands it with one end on the floor and the upper 
part leaning against the runway, then closes the door again, and slips 
the rope back under the hook. Because of the ease of handling, there is 
no temptation for the workman to leave the door open, so the molding 
is always kept covered. 








seems to stand for the right and for the 
things that are best for our entire country.” 
The lumber company now known as the 
Bloomfield Lumber Co. was organized about 
the year 1880, and was owned and operated by 
the Williams brothers until the year 1892. At 
that time there was a saw mill running in con- 











“Signs of the 
Times” 


Traveling through southern Wisconsin last 
week an American Lumberman representative 
observed on the gray-painted and neatly kept 
sheds of the Barker Lumber Co. at Genoa City, 
Pell Lake, and other points, the following sign: 








We treat you[ |the yearO 




















Readers are invited to send in copies of espe- 
cially interesting signs (including billboards 
and bulletin boards) observed in lumber yards 
or elsewhere, on their travels or at home. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will pay $1 for each one 
published. Fifty cents additional will be paid 
for a good kodak picture (suitable for repro- 
duction) showing the sign described. 











nection with the yard, and mostly native lumber 
was used. However, they carried a small stock 
of pine and other lumber, such as is carried in 
the stock of the lumber yards of today. 

In 1892 L. H. Jones, of Bloomfield, bought 
the yard and operated it until the spring of 
1916, when it was sold to L. E. McDonald and 
W. V. Jennings, of Farmersburg and Sullivan, 
respectively. Since that time the yard has been 
run under the present name. 

This is one of the oldest established lumber 
yards in that part of the country. The present 
owners are in their fourteenth year. 


Tells Retailers About Fir 


Always zealous and unceasing in his efforts 
in behalf of lumber, especially the advocacy 
of wood for all purposes for which wood is 
best, Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Sei- 
del Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., is not a par- 
tisan of any one species, but rather aims to 
keep his trade informed with regard to the 
merits and characteristics of the various 
woods, atid the purposes for which they pos- 
sess special adapatability. 

The latest piece of printed publicity along 
that line issued over the signature of the 
Julius Seidel Lumber Co. is an attractive illus- 
trated folder captioned “Know Your A. B. 
C.’s,” which is devoted to a brief, concise state- 
ment of some of the characteristics of Doug- 
las fir that make that wood specially useful 
for various industrial, construction and finish- 
ing uses. The bulletin is attractively illus- 
trated and printed, and should be especially 
pleasing to producers of Douglas fir, as tangi- 
ble evidence of effective co-operation by a 
prominent distributer. 

A glance through another Seidel publication, 
received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the 
same time, shows the impartial policy of this 
firm in promoting lumber products. 

The publication referred to is the current 
Seidel Price List, which is issued in very 
attractive illustrated booklet form, and con- 
tains, besides current prices, a vast amount of 
useful information for retailers. : 

Not the least interesting feature of this 
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book is a full-page map of the United States, 
showing the diversified forest areas ‘from 
which the Seidel company draws its supply 
of American woods for modern homes. Red 
lines drawn on the map leading from the pro- 
ducing sections to St. Louis show that into its 
warehouses come longleaf and shortleaf pine, 
oak lumber, oak flooring and red cedar from 
the South; white pine lumber and maple floor- 
ing from the North, while from the West 
comes red cedar and hemlock, Sitka spruce, 
Douglas fir, Pondosa pine, sugar pine and red- 
wood. Doubtless some other woods also are 
stocked in smaller quantities, but these are 
the principal items set forth in this graphic 
manner. 


Applying the “Square Deal” 


CasHton, OKLA. July 16—A very good 
examplé of high-grade ethics in the retail lum- 
ber business is supplied by an interesting little 
incident occurring here recently. Fifteen years 
ago this coming fall, C. R. Klingman erected 
a building on Main Street. The other day 
someone happened to ask him what the cement 
used in the construction had cost him. This 
led to looking up the invoice for the material, 
and it was found in examining it that an error 
of $10 had been made in the bill rendered by 
the local yard of the Arkansas Lumber Co.— 
this, by the way, being before the administra- 
tion of the present manager. 

- The old invoice showing the erroneous charge 


was sent in to the general office of the Arkansas 
Lumber Co., at Guthrie, and a day or two later 
Mr. Klingman received the company’s check for 
the over-payment, thus setting right a fifteen- 
year-old error. 


SAEBPEREEEBES: 


A RESIDENCE built in the late ’70s at She- 
boygan, Wis., by the late James Gaynor, an 
early day lumberman of that region, is reveal- 
ing a number of unusual timbers as it is razed. 
The wood construction of the house, which 
was formerly one of the finest homes of the 
community, was entirely made of long white 
pine logs. Timbers of pine extended from the 
foundation wall to a tower at the front of the 
house. Joists of white pine, without knots, and 
in perfect condition have been salvaged. 


Truck’s Unique Sign Is Effective Ad 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 16.—Nine_ years 
ago next week the “Shull Lumber Co. had its 
humble origin in West Philadelphia. Today 
its deluxe establishment in Bala-Cynwyd is 
evidence of its rapid strides of progress. 

This beautiful yard, more like a park than 
a business place, in the heart of Bala-Cynwyd 
the most exclusive suburb near Philadelphia 
and the synonym of aristocracy—traces its 
ascent along the pathway of progress to the 
loyalty of old friends who grew with the busi- 
ness, and to the correct interpretation of that 
often misused word—service. 

More than to any other one feature the Shull 
concern traces its advancement to its delivery 
system. Back in 1919 the Shull plant was 
literally a “one horse” affair, and it proudly 
acknowledges the fact. The “one horse” was 
faithful old “Harry,” who hauled one load after 
another of well-graded and well-manufactured 
white and yellow pine and hardwoods to the 
many business friends of Al Shull and L. M. 
Hammaker. These business acquaintances had 
confidence in the ability and integrity of the 
little firm and it wasn’t long before the one 
horse was reinforced by a special delivery 
vehicle, which because of its trade name and 
ease of getting around, was nicknamed “Vim 
and Vigor.” 

Practically all lumber trucks today are built 
with extra long wheel base. This is necessary 
on account of the long lengths of lumber ex- 
tending so far over the rear of the chassis. 
“Vim and Vigor,” like many of the lumber 
trucks of 1920, had a short wheel base, and in 
order properly to carry the long lengths a hori- 
zontal bar or roller was placed just back of 
and above the cab, to hold the front end of 
the lumber, while the other bars were graduated 
toward the back so that there would be other 
bearings to support the load. While this ar- 
rangement was reasonably satisfactory it was 
not attractive and did not measure up to the 
standards of the proprietors. 

As the years rolled by, changes were made 
in the style and type of body until today its 
fine trucks, with plain, practical and attractive 
lines typify the progress made. 

In its fleet the Shull Lumber Co. boasts a 
truck which is probably the only one of its 
kind east of the Rockies. For visual proof, 
observe the accompanying.photograph. Because 
of the yard’s location, if seleet residential sec- 
tiomy, ostentatious advertising-and-displays would 
be trowned upon, so more subtle methods are 
used. One of the means of attracting atten- 
tion is this beautiful truck. The standards and 
horizontal bars are of aromatic red cedar, 
grown near Green Lane, Pa., brought to Phila- 
delphia, sawn into slabs and then taken to the 
nearby plant of Carroll & Co., where the cedar 
received the sandblasting treatment, letters be- 
ing marked out and sand applied under pres- 
sure of compressed air. The result shows only 
one of the many wonderful things that may be 
done with wood. Commenting on this feature, 
Mr. Shull said: “Sandblasting is coming into 
greater demand along the Pacific Coast, and no 





doubt when it is known that the rare beauty of 
wood is so effectively brought out by this 
process there will be a similar demand along 
the Atlantic. Panel work for a living room, 


dining rooms and dens may be given that soft,. 


soothing touch by sandblasting, an effect that 
cannot be obtained otherwise except by years 
of use and weather.” 

The silver letters bearing the firm name and 
the slogan “The Link Between Forest and 


To them there is a beauty, warmth and mag- 
netic influence about wood. And this feeling is 
being instilled in the wide circle of customers 
who rely on the Shull yard for lumber and 
advice in building matters. Says Mr. Shull: 

“Lumber is coming into its own again, espe- 
cially in the wealthy suburbs of Philadelphia. 
It was a pioneer and favorite in the construc- 
tion work of our Pilgrim forefathers, and today, 
in reproducing some of the New England 
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Of the “Signs of the Times” featured by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in recent weeks, none is 
more ‘striking or original than the unique insignia of the “Cedar and Silver’ delivery truck 
operated by the Shull Lumber Co., Bala-Cynwyd, a suburb of Philadelphia. This unique sign— 
the result,ef sand-blasting the surface of sections of cedar logs—reads on the top rail: “Shull 
Lumber Company”; on the center crosspiece: “The Link Between Forest and Home”; on the 
bottom sill the locations are given: “56th and Vine Sts., Phila. and Bala-~-Cynwyd, Pa.” 


Home,” stand out against the natural cedar 
logs in such a way as to attract the attention 
of lovers of the unusual and the artistic, and 
numerous comments are made. This sign is 
just as useful as it is easy on the eye, the red 
cedar being reinforced with ash braces on the 
inside, andsin rainy weather an arch Cover 
protects the lumber. 

The Shull concern tells its prospective cus- 
tomers all about the sandblasting job, and this 
truck is one of the best advertisements it has. 
While it symbolizes the progress of the yard, 
and while the delivery system has done much 
toward making it a success, the yard itself owes 
its greatest success to the fact that the pro- 
prietors both love lumber. Al Shull sums it 
all up in the statement that “It is human nature 
to become deeply interested and to succeed in 
the things one likes the best.” To these men 
lumber means more than the mere name implies. 


homesteads in Bala, the home-seeker is again 
looking to the product that responds so readily 
to the- human touch.” 


Company Buys Retail Yard 


RHINELANDER, Wis,, July 16.—The Thun- 
der Lake Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, has 
announced its purchase of the retail yard 
of the Sutliff Lumber & Supply Co. at Three 
Lakes, Wis. This yard now will be operated 
under the name of the Thunder Lake Lumber 
Co. All purchases will be made at Three 
Lakes, but bills will be paid through the head 
office at Rhinelander. This company has also 
announced the discontinuance of its yard at 
Virgin Lake, Wis. 

SEVENTY-TWO RAILROADS in the United States 
are operating 2,115 buses. 
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About the “last word” in marked lumber is the product of Ernest Dolge (Inc.), Tacoma, Wash. Mr. Dolge not only uses the grade- and 
trade-mark of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the National “Tree’”-mark, but in addition, on the Douglas fir structural tim- 
bers produced at his plant, indicates the stresses the timbers will carry. Photographs show (left) Dolge trade-marked and grade-marked 
timbers being loaded in a car; and (right) a Dolge marked timber being placed in a structure where it will serve an important purpose. 


War on Smokers to Protect Timber 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 13.—With the 
sudden increase in forest fires throughout Cali- 
fornia that marked the first part of July, all 
fire fighting agencies throughout the State have 
mobilized to wage war on the timber consum- 
ing flames as never before. 


With the passage of a law at the recent 
session of the legislature, which requires all 
automobiles to carry a receptacle for cigar, 
cigarette and match butts, the native sons of 
the Golden West have had automobile wind- 
shield stickers prepared for distribution 
throughout the State which proclaim the ad- 
herence to the new law of all motorists who 
desire them. 

The stickers proclaim in red letters the 
slogan, “Save the Forests.” A mighty tree 
is also shown in a dark color, while red letter- 
ing is again used to announce that “I Carry 
a Receptacle for Cigarette and Cigar Butts. 
Do You?” 

Thus all civic, fraternal, business and social 
agencies in California are joining in a united 
drive to save the forests of the State, and their 
efforts will be of inestimable value to the 
lumber industry. 

The new law requiring the carrying of re- 
ceptacles for matches and butts in automobiles 
and the imposing of penalties commensurate 
with the seriousness of the offense for those 
caught throwing such articles from their cars, 
is being rigidly enforced throughout the State. 


Already a large number of persons have been 
arrested and quickly brought into court, where 
fines have been imposed, driving licenses re- 
scinded, or, in a few flagrant instances, more 
severe punishment meted out. 


Improvements Increase Capacity 


SPOKANE, .WASH., July 13.—The city plant 
of the Long Lake Lumber Co., this city, has 
received extensive improvements, including the 
installation of a new 7-foot roller band resaw. 
James M. Brown, president of the company, 
estimates the improvements will increase the 
plant capacity about 30 percent. This plant, 
located in the heart of Spokane, has been a 
landmark for many years, and was formerly 
operated by the. Phoenix Lumber Co. 

The Long Lake Lumber Co. also has a re- 
tail and wholesale distributing yard at East 
1020 Grace street, where stock is brought 
from the country mills. This company is an 
important factor in the Pondosa pine industry. 


How Oregon Home Was Remodeled 


PorTLAND, OreE., July 13.—Remodeling of a 
conventional type of home into a semi-New 
England colonial has just been completed here 
for Donald J. Sterling, managing editor of the 
Oregon Journal. It will stand as one of the 
most convincing examples of what may be ac- 
complished in this line. The home, built seven- 
teen years ago, was purchased recently by the 








new owner, partly because of its excellent con- 
struction and partly because of its location on 
the heights overlooking the city. The photo- 
graphs showing the building before and after 
remodeling, illustrate the important part 
played in community building by an eye for 
lines that balance. The modernization was 
planned by Felger Johnson, Portland architect. 


SRESSESEEaa2: 


Use Plywood in Super-Warships 


Tacoma, WaAsH., July 13.—That the design- 
ers and builders of the great super-warships 
being built by Great Britain recognize the 
merits of Douglas fir and of plywood, is indi- 
cated in a recent description of these mighty 
vessels of war, which included this statement: 


The weather decks were sheathed with 
Douglas fir in lieu of the customary teak, 
the loss in wearing qualities and appearance 
being sacrificed for lightness, said Sir Berry. 
Plywood was largely used for dwarf and divi- 
sional bulkheads not of importance for 
strength purposes. The heavier standard 
articles for furniture were redesigned and 
very considerably lightened, and here again 
plywood was extensively used. All wooed fit- 
tings were fireproofed by the ‘“oxylene” 
process. 


Known the world over for solid, substantial 
construction and for conservatism in the choice 
of materials, the fact that Great Britain se- 
lects Douglas fir and plywood to be used in 
her first line of defense is a splendid recom- 
mendation of the value of these materials. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 15.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for the week ended July 6, 1929, and 
for eight weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1929 and 1928 are available, and percentage comparisons with statistics 
of identical mills for the corresponding periods of 1928: 








aoe coun ant. 
ange hange ange 
ONE WEEE No. of from from from 
Softwoods: Mills Production 1928 Shipments 1928 Orders 1928 
Southern Pine Association.....+..ssseeeeeees 137 52,581,000 —9 46,205,000 —18 47,707,000 —19 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 94 54,097,000 —i1 85,284,000 + 6 78,317,000 — 7 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 35 23,399,000 —20 21,864,000 — 24 26,414,000 —20 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.... 21 17,347,000 —17 12,852,000 --21 15,003,000 —18 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 9 8,142,000 —19 7,234,000 —21 4,447,000 ~-43 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn... 28 3,611,000 —6 3,541,000 — 3 479,000 - 30 
North Carolina Pine Association...........++. 37 4,356,000 —20 4,222,000 —20 3,419,000 9 
California Redwood Association...........s+. 13 2° 722, 000 —ll 4,861,000 +39 5,137,000 +12 
En (edn k eaccen eae e see owe 374 166,255,000 —10 186,063,000 — 9 182,923,000 --14 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 180 36,058,000 +15 36,344,000 + 6 35,405,000 + 7 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn... 28 4,853,000 +37 4,302,000 15 3,231,000 —32 
Pe coskiecneceenseaowunaes 208 40,911,000 +18 40,646,000 + 7 38,636,000 + 2 
Pt i sch cahereewenthereadehes cas 554 207,166,000 — 6 226,709,000 —6 221,559,000 —12 
EIGHT WEEEKS 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine Association. ....ccscccccccecs 997 450,639,000 — 7 449,845,000 —13 419,637,000 --16 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 692 743,184,000 —2 853,291,000 —9 804,265,000 —s 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 275 282,753,000 + 4 262,410,000 — 5 256,110,000 — 5 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 202 269,020,000 —i1 209,479,000 —4 212,014,000 —6 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 72 82,429,000 +1 76,012,000 — 5 60,178,000 —20 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn... 254 32,101,000 —32 33,316,000 —12 26,958,000 —23 
North Carolina Pine Association............ 297 50,346,000 —1l11 47,234,000 —15 37,593,000 —27 
California Redwood Association............-. 109 58,347,000 +6 64,816,000 +9 62,058,000 +8 
ee Ss oon 0 doc Kec e0deceecnabaed 2,898 1,968,819,000 — 3 1,996,403,000 — 8 1,878,813,000 —10 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 1,554 272,791,000 —i1 304,484,000 +10 293,754,000 + 5 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn... 65,246,000 +22 48,545,000 —21 43,801,000 ——26 
Wetas POTSWOOES. cc ccccccccocsescvesesse 1,808 338,037,000 +3 353,029,000 +4 337,555,000 — 1 
SD ME ceeern de cceasbreveonecesenenan 4,452 2,306,856,000 — 3 2,349,432,000 — 7 2,216,368,000 — © 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasurnecrton, D. C., July 15.—Following is a statement for five associations of the footage of 
gross stocks on hand July 6, and the percentage relationship of the unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 
eS OE Ee eee ee 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 


Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 

116 666,585,000 173,013,000 26 
139 1,057,747,000 542,766,000 51 
38 852,576,000 134,004,000 16 
9 336,353,000 54,712,000 16 
173 841,426,000 239,508,000 28 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orveans, La., July 15.—For the week 
ended July 6, Saturday, 155 mills of total 
capacity of 184 units (a unit representing out- 
put of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet between 
Nov. 1, 1925, and Oct. 31, 1928), report as fol- 
lows to the Southern Pine Association: 


Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Av. Prod. Output 

Aver. 3 yrs.. 77,952,655 ‘ 

pT ee --++ 60,241,599 77.28 — 
Shipments* ... 2,513 52,421,180 67.25 87.02 
Orders— 

Received* ... 2,832 59,075,520 75.78 98.06 


On hand end 
weekt ...10,481 218,633,660 


*Orders were 112.69 percent of shipments. 


tBasis of car loadings is May average, 
20,860 feet. 


tOrders on hand at above 155 mills showed 
an increase of 3.14 percent, or 6,654,340 feet, 
during the week. 


North Carolina Pine 


NorFroLtk, Va., July 15.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from eighty-five mills for 
the week ended July 6: . 

er 


Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 





Production— Feet Cutout ware ments 
Average* .11,238,000 
Actual ... 7,162,000 “64 
Shipments .. 7,132,000 63 "99 oes 
Orderst - 6,166,000 55 86 87 
Unfilled 
Orders ..55,930,000 e 


TAs seseeneet with inline week there is 
a decrease in orders of 3 percent, three less 
mills reporting. 


*“Average” is of production for the last 
three years. 








Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, ORE., July 13.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended July 6 from 
38 member mills: 


Per- 
cent 
Percent Ship- 
Production— Carstf Feet of cut ments 
Average* . 84,760,000 cas os 
Actual a 24,601,000 é 
Shipm’ts (car) 864 22,464,000 se 
Local deliv. 632,000 cin 
Tot. shipm’ts ... 23,096,000 93.88 
Orders— 
Booked (car).1,03 26,962,000 
re ; 632,000 
Total orders 27,594,000 112.17 119.48 


On hand end 
week .5,154 134,004,000 


Bookings for the week by thirty-eight seeds 
tical mills were 67.45 percent of those for 
the previous week, showing a decrease of 
13,314,000 feet. 

tCar basis is 26,000 feet. 

*Of 3-year average weekly production for 
current month. Inland Empire production 
is so seasonable that during winter months 
actual production amounts to less than 50 
percent of yearly average while during peak 
summer months the production increases to 
well over 100 percent of this average. 


Comparative reports from thirty-five identical 
mills showed : 


3-year 

weekly 

Figures average 

for week for July 
PUGEMOTIGR oo oc cc weccene 23,399,000 33,389,000 
GRORERORED. cccvcccctocseee 21,864,000 31,284,000 
CHEE cevsiiccvvinntour 26,414,000 29,211,000 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 15—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
reports of 13 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended July 6: 


—Redwood. ‘White- 
Percent of wood 








Feet production Feet 
Production ..... 2,722,000 100 1,130,000 
Shipments ...... 4,861,000 179 1,222,000 
Orders— 
Received ..... 5,137,000 189 1,043,000 
Cre Meme 2s ess 34,057,000 5,952,000 
Detailed Distritmtion of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 
Northern California* - 2,208,000 1,774,000 
Southern California* 836,000 838,000 
EE on aha oace' ys 6 miner 147,000 10,000 
PE: oc tS inns awaken wad 1,452,000 2,060,000 
xh ai ta eln'e Wino lg bia 218,000 455,000 
4,861,000 5,137,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsnxkosH, Wis., July 15—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 


ended July 6: Percent 
of Ca- 
Hardwocds— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 64 units*.13,437,000 210,000 100 
Actual production.. 7,733,000 121,000 58 
Shipmentst ....... 6,895,000 108,000 51 
Orders receivedt... 5,185,000 81,000 38 
Orders on hand... .61,853,000 966, 000 
Hemlock— 
Capacity, 86 units*.18,029,000 210,000 100 
Actual production.. 4,299,000 50,000 23 
Shipmentst ....... 4,461,000 52,000 24 
Orders receivedt .. 3,248,000 38,000 - 
Orders on hand. .25, 770,000 29, 000 


*Daily 10-hour sieineaiinen capacity of $5, 000 
feet is considered one unit. ‘The production 
is based on mill log scale, and lumber cut 
overruns this by 20 percent. 


+Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 
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West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 17.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 210 
mills—all those reporting production, shipments 
and orders—during the week ended July 13: 
gave these figures: 

Production ..175,191,000 


Shipments ..171,154,000 2.3% under production 
OVGOPR «eves 185,177,000 5.7% over production 


A group of 278 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1929 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 

Average weekly operating capacity. 279,944,000 
Average weekly cut for twenty-eight weeks— 
DE Danks baaeceabenetanwaa eae 201,379,000 


ee eae ee 196,127,000 
Actual cut week ended July 13, 1929.197,289,000 


A group of 208 mills, whose production for 
the week ended July 13 was 173,805,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
i eee 63,977,000 64,278,000 199,780,000 
Domestic 
cargo .. 65,192,000 64,745,000 286,731,000 
Export . 26,909,000 41,429,000 237,972,000 
Local . 12,194,000 pp | Bere 





168,272,000 182,646,000 724,483,000 


A group of 112 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1928 and 1929 to date, reported as follows: 


Week Aver 28 Aver. 28 
ended July weeks July weeks July 
13, 1929 13, 1929 14, 1928 


Production 108,912,000 108,024,000 113,256,000 
Shipments 103,306,000 114,472,000 121,874,000 
Orders ...101,608,000 114,515,000 122,053,000 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 15—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the fol- 
lowing supplementary analysis ‘of domestic 
cargo business for the week ended June 29: 

















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
95 Mills 20 Mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week— 
re 104,355,799 1,179,446 
Atlantic Coast..... 135,906,906 15,665,273 
Miscellaneous 8,098,657 4,313,004 
<a e 248,361,362 21,157,723 
Orders received— 
ee 17,057,299 1,611,000 
Atlantic Coast . 31,626,960 8,836,286 
Miscellaneous ..... 812,200 1,415,000 
SED wc bee wwe 49,496,459 11,862,286 
Cancellations— 
TCORMIEOUGER occccscs Se reer 
Atlantic Coast 687,814 189,000 
ee ee eee 
Be. -bvaacanase 1,188,966 189,000 
Shipments— 
CRMCOURMER cis ccsce 24,329,364 1,448,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 34,493,261 8,795,000 
Miscellaneous .... 602,172 854,000 
EE ninececsseneiiate 59,424,797 11,097,569 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
CRUtormian ..cccces 96,582,582 1,342,446 
Atlantic Coast ....132,352,791 15,516,990 
Miscellaneous 8,308,685 4,874,004 
BOtal occcsccssccBSd, 544,088 21,733,440 
Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first of 
NF soo tata cceeee tar bianco 269,519,085 
Orders received ........... 61,358,745 
Camceliation® ...cccccecens 1,377,966 
SEN eo ice wind Dak Sic 70,522,366 
Unfilled end of week...... 258,977,498 





BURNED OUT electric lamps, which the aver- 
age householder throws into the ash can, are 
considered so valuable for salvaging purposes 
by the New York Edison Co. that a new ma- 
chine called a rumbler has been perfected in 
the company shops to thresh the brass shells 
out of them. 





Maple Flooring Stocks 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has issued the following comparative sta- 
tistics for June, 1929 and 1928, based on re- 
ports of the same seventeen member mills: 


June June Percent 
1929 1928 decrease 
Production ..... 5,418,000 5,700,000 ‘ 
Shipments ..... 6,420,000 6,701,000 4.2 
SE. a awenvcee 3,822,000 6,135,000 37.7 
End Month— 
Orders unfilled. 10,600,000 8,479,000 *25.0 
RE “Sheree s we 20,964,000 22,393,000 6.4 
*Increase. 


Average Value, 25/32x214”, First, Second and 
Third Maple f. o. °° and Wisconsin 
lis 


June, June, Percent 
1929 1928 increase 
PUIG odvicceos $76.66 $64.93 18.1 


The following are percentages of stock sold 
on July 1, 1929: 


Maple-Beech 

Birch Maple Maple, 244” 
RN ib chap dining win 51 65 110 
ee re 54 59 90 
| ee ear 43 44 90 
.. eee 51 59 99 





California Pines 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 13.—Following 
is the report of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the week 
ended July 6, based on statistics for twenty- 
six mills: Percent 

Percent of same 
of pro- Period 
Feet duction of 1928 
For week ended July 6: 


PrOGUuction ..ccsee 21,470,000 iia ae 
Shipments ....... 16,849,000 79 woe 
o_O siaes 18,820,000 87 cen 
Stocks July 6..... 602,995,000 ate 106.6 
Por 27 weeks ended July 6: 

PrOGuction ...ceccs 649,478,000 ‘nit 103.7 
SRIPTMONTH .ccccce 717,558,000 110 104.6 
CN ev ibsecinaetd 721,857,000 111 101.5 





Distribution of Arkansas Pine 


LittLe Rock, ArK., July 15.—The Arkansas 
Soft Pine Bureau has prepared an analysis of 
the distribution of shipments by member mills 
between Jan. 1 and July 1. Of the total of 
3,797 cars, 3,336 cars averaged 23,487 feet a car, 
total contents being 76,663,000 feet of lumber, 
besides lath which equalled approximately 
910,000 board feet, and moldings which made 
about 511,000 board feet. The other 461 cars 
contained miscellaneous items. Figures show- 
ing the distribution of the total of 3,797 cars 
by groups of States follow: 





Per Per 
No. cent No. —, 
? cars tota 
So. Dakot a total Pennsylvy. 149 4 
0. ota ‘* New Jersey 29 1 
Minnesota ss New York 206 6 
Wisconsin 51 1 Connecticut 40 1 
Michigan 727 19 Rhode Is. 23 1 
Towa 92 3 Mass. 157 4 
Missouri 212 6 Vermont 14... 
rege New Hamp. 30 1 
Illinois 304 8 Maine 58 2 
Indiana 204 5 " sine ae 
Ohio 216 6 706 20 
i he Tennessee 5 
1811 48 Maryland 11 
Kentucky 1 
Texas 503 13 No. Carolina 1 
Oklahoma 201 5 W. Virginia 3 
N. Mexico Dist. of Col. 2 .. 
Arkansas 425 11 23 ee 
Louisiana ) ae _— 4 
fea et olo +. 
Mississippi 1 bed Nebraska 16 1 
1144 29 Kansas 87 3 
Canada S “ 107 3 


Lumber content of the 3,336 cars containing 
76,663,000 feet has been analyzed as follows as 





to grade and average price. Average 
Grade Footage Percentage Price 
B&better ...... 20,817,000 27 $52.00 
| eee 2,003,000 2 45.50 
are rT 12,055,000 16 32.00 
> See 29,676,000 39 23.75 
Bt neces oowre 11,680,000 15 18.00 
eee eee 432,000 1 11.75 
76,663,000 100 $32.25 


Besides the above, there were amounts of 
two grades too small to be included in the 
averages: Select 50,000 feet, average price 
$54.00; “B,” 220,000 feet, average price $46.50. 





May Relinquish 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 12.— That the 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co. will of necessity 
relinquish 172,418 acres of cut-over lands in 
St. Louis County, Minnesota, if refused a pe- 
tition to the State forestry commission to cre- 
ate an auxiliary forest of the area, was stated 
at a hearing at Duluth Monday. Five lumber 
companies of Cloquet joined in the petition 
which was presented to the board by H. C. 
Hornby, president of the Northwest Paper Co., 
of Cloquet. 

The board, after listening to arguments of 
petitioners and opponents of the plan, con- 
tinued the hearing to July 23. Its findings 
will then be submitted to the State forestry 
commission. 

Creation of the auxiliary forest will result 
in a tax of 5 cents an acre and an added tax of 
3 cents for fire protection, whereas the present 
rate of tax on cut-over lands is 16 cents an 
acre with an additional assessment of 11 cents 
an acre which the companies pay for fire pre- 
vention. 

Basing his arguments on this disparity in 
taxes,-Mr. Hornby asserted that the companies 
can not continue to carry the property, which 
has an assessed value of $3 an acre, under the 
present tax rate. He declared that the lumber 
interests would let the property go by default 
of taxes unless relief is forthcoming in the 
form of creation of the auxiliary forest, entit- 
ling them to a lower rate. Ninety percent of 
the land is coming back with a natural second 
growth of wood which could be used for fiber, 
he added. 


Cut-over Lands 


Should the land become more valuable for 
farming than for forestry, he said, the auxil- 
iary forest contracts could be cancelled and 
the lands turned over for agricultural purposes. 

Opposition to granting of the application was 
voiced by a group of Grand Lake township 
farmers who argued that since about 10,000 
acres in their township would be affected by 
the project, if it were created, a heavy increase 
in their tax burden would result. They also 
disputed Mr. Hornby’s statement that a nat- 
ural growth of wood was coming back on the 
cut-over land, declaring that unless the brush 
and debris were cleared up the region never 
would produce timber. 


Locate Offices at McNary 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., July 15.—Effective 
today the executive and accounting offices of 
the Cady Lumber Corporation and the general 
sales office of the Southwest Lumber Sales 
Corporation will be located at McNary, Ariz. 
These offices for some time have been located 
in Albuquerque, but officials believe that by 
having them located at the mill at McNary 
and within a short distance of its Standard 
and Flagstaff mills, the trade can be given 
more prompt and efficient service. All orders 
for the various plants will be booked from 
McNary and all invoices covering shipments 
from all the mills will be sent out from that 
point. Patrons are asked to address mail and 
telegrams to the company at McNary, Ariz., 
and to use Western Union wires only. 
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Furniture Revives as 


Oak Stages Come-back 


Furniture is coming out of the doldrums, 
bringing optimism to the manufacturers, and 
ushering in also a return of oak and maple to 
favor. From the lumberman’s viewpoint these 
are the outstanding developments of the an- 
nual mid-summer exposition at the American 
Furniture Mart in Chicago. 

All records for attendance were smashed on 
the opening day, when 2,162 buyers were regis- 
tered. Attendance the first week, too, toppled 
all records for a like period since the opening 
of the mart, as total registration up to Satur- 
day night, July 13, was 4,388, 

Sales are correspondingly better, for the 
dealers have shown that they are in the buying 
mood. A _ representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, calling on a number of the ex- 
hibitors, failed to find one with a long face. 
They all reported exceptionally large sales. One 
or two companies were reported oversold. The 
Showers Brothers Co., of Bloomington, Ind., 
reported the best first-week sales in its history. 
The market in the East is especially strong. 

Oak in Dark Finishes 


The darker shades predominate in oak’s new 
era of popularity. The dining room suite in 
the accompanying illustration was found in 
the exhibit of the Landstrom Furniture Co., 
of Rockford, Ill. It is of Jacobean oak, with 
the beautiful grain shown to good advantage 
by the lustrous finish. Carving on the chairs, 
the china cabinet at the left, and the buffet are 
made to represent linen folds. The entire suite 
is quite masculine in atmosphere, presenting a 
solid and substantial appearance. 

It is this massive quality of oak which, in 
the opinion of Clark B. Kelsey, publicity di- 
rector of the mart, will debar this wood from 
attaining the utmost of popularity. 

“While it is undeniably on the upgrade,” he 
said, “it will never achieve the popularity of 
walnut and mahogany and similar woods, for 








No nails in this chair frame! Pecan wood is 
so tough the workers can’t drive nails into it. 
Note the dowels. 


oak is not dainty enough to suit the women, 
and the women do 90 percent of the buying of 
furniture.” 

The prevailing patterns for this oak and 
maple furniture are of early colonial or French 
provincial design. Mr. Kelsey called attention 
to an oak ladder-back chair, with a rush seat. 
“It is most popular,” he remarked, “and sales 
of that type are large.” 

A few minutes later the tour of inspection 
halted at another dining room suite, which in- 





cluded a Duncan Phyfe 
table of early American 
design made by the 
Illinois Cabinet Co., of 
Rockford, Ill. The en- 
tire set was of curly 
maple. 

“This type of furni- 
ture is usually made of 
mahogany,” Mr. Kelsey 
explained, “but here a 
nice effect has been pro- 
duced with curly maple. 
The Chicago Tribune 
picked this as the most 
attractive dinette suite in the entire mart.” 

Although the table was of colonial pattern, 
the set included a Welsh cabinet for the china 
cabinet. Mr. Kelsey explained that there is a 
considerable tendency among manufacturers to 
combine furniture which, while not of the same 
period design, yet is similar in line and ma- 
terial used. Several points of similarity, such 
as the spindle top and the general design of 
the carving on the various pieces, may be noted 
in the illustration. 

The increasing popularity of maple is lead- 
ing furniture men to put a maple finish on other 
woods. The wandering scribe was about to 
pass by the exhibit of the Indianapolis Chair 
& Furniture Co., of Aurora, Ind., when he 
chanced to see a beautiful chiffonier of curly 
maple—or at least it looked like maple from 
a distance of ten feet. Closer inspection, how- 
ever, revealed that the near-maple grain had 
been achieved by a coat of ivory enamel over 
which a darker glaze had been applied with a 
stipple finish. W. J. Newkom, secretary-treas- 
urer and general manager of the company, 
stated that the wood used for this purpose is sap 
gum. 

This company also uses gum in large quan- 
tities and other woods, too, for other styles 
of furniture. In the casework factory, gum 
and maple are used mostly, but the chair 
factory employs a greater variety of woods, 
including maple, walnut, mahogany and gum. 
The lumber is bought in 4/, 5/, 6/, and 8/4 
thicknesses. Bubinga, macassar ebony, and 
birdseye maple are used for decorative pur- 
poses mostly, and drawer sides are made of 
oak. A large amount of Australian walnut and 
satinwood is used in the regular lines. The 
two plants of the company, Mr. Newkom said, 
use about 3,000,000 feet of lumber each year, 
including all the varieties named. 





Oak is coming back. 
displays this dining 


General Demand Much Better 


Furniture demand at the current exposition is 
far better than it was at the January show, ac- 
cording to B. C. Vaughan, president and man- 
ager of the Vaughan-Bassett Furniture Co., of 
Galax, Va. In fact, he said, it is much better 
than the average market, and furniture men 
are “feeling pretty good.” 

The Vaughan-Bassett company, located near 
the North Carolina border of Virginia, is 
situated where some of the finest, chestnut. in 
this country is obtainable, and much of this 
material is used for corewood for the fine 
furniture. Gum is largely used for veneer. 

The report of Frank C. King, president and 
general manager of the Abernathy Furniture 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., and Leavenworth, 
Kan., was even more optimistic. Stating that 
the furniture trade now has a healthier look 
than before, he said: 

“Our company, during the first ten days of 
July, has booked a business 40 percent better 
than during a like period last year. Business 
has not been quite satisfactory just yet, but 
trade is increasing a little each month, and 














The Landstrom Furniture Co., of Rockford, IIl., 


room suite, with the panels carved to represent 


linen folds. 


we feel that we have ‘passed the corner’ and 
I’m quite optimistic over the future.” 

Mr. King stated that his company, which was 
established on the banks of the Missouri River 
in 1856, where it has been ever since and has 
gone through all the vicissitudes of the years, 
is a better barometer of furniture trade con- 
ditions than some newer company, despite the 
fact the latter may show much greater sales 
because of popular demand. The Abernathy 
company gives its facilities to the production 
of furniture to meet the staple demand rather 
than to tap any specialty market that might 
strike the popular fancy. Its chief output is 
in bed room and dining room furniture. 


Expects a Strong Market 


“The furniture market,” Mr. King said, “has 
had its ups and downs through the years. There 
would be periods of depression, but they were 
followed by other periods when the business 
was good. I think we are now coming into a 
strong market. The future looks good to me.” 

While the company maintains its general 
offices and mattress-factory in Kansas City, its 
two woodworking plants are in Leavenworth, 
where the buying of lumber is done. From 
these two cities the Abernathy furniture is 
shipped all over the Southwest and middle 
West, from the Dakotas to the Texas Pan- 
handle, from New Mexico and Arizona to 
Idaho and Utah, from Colorado to western 
Missouri. Part of Iowa also is served, but the 
company terms itself “a Southwest house.” 

“Sap gum is the great staple with us,” Mr. 
King said when asked about the woods he 
uses. “I expect that that wood comprises 90 
percent of all we use, most of it 4/4 No. 1 
common select. We use 5/8 gum (and 5/8 
beech, too) for drawer sides. Our squares are 
largely gum—2x2x30 inch, 2x2x35 inch, and 
242x214x30 inch—but we use a limited amount 
of oak for this, too. 

“Over No. 2 poplar and sound wormy chest- 
nut as a core we use principally 1/20 gum 
veneer, for cross-banding. We buy quite an 
amount of 3/16 and 1/4, too. There is some 
1/8 gum veneer used in our plants, but not 
much. 

“We use a great deal of No. 2 maple and 
elm, 4/ and 5/4, for our parlor furniture. We 
get some birch from the North, too, but most 
of our hardwoods come from the South.” 

Although most of the Abernathy company’s 
furniture is distributed over the Middle West 
and Southwest, Mr. King thinks there is an 
indication of change in the trend of furniture 
shipment. 

“It used to be all from east to west, with the 
tide of civilization,” he said, “but now the West 
is making furniture, and some of it is going 
east. There isn’t any frontier any more. 
Things have greatly changed since the days 
when I was buying lumber down in Arkansas.” 

The next port of call was the space occupied 
by the Robineau Manufacturing Co., which has 
its offices in the furniture mart, and operates 
factories in three other cities. Kitchen furni- 
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ture, both finished and unfinished, is made at 
the Louisville, Ky., plant; porch furniture and 
other summer goods at the factory at Dubois, 


pecan,” he added, “and once the nail is in it is 
even harder to get it out. We don’t try to use 
nails, except small ones to allow for. setting 




















salesman, and he has given lectures to other 
salesmen, tracing the wood from the day the 
tree is cut to the time it appears in_the store’s 


Ind.; and novelty furniture at Randolph, Wis. the glue. Instead of nails we usé ‘hickory salesroom as 4 piece of furniture. 

R. F. Lindblade, manager of the Louisville dowels.” He pointed to a buffet in a dining room suite. 
factory, described some of the lumber needs of A large part of this company’s lumber comes “Take a-look at the face of that,” he said, 
his establishment... The furniture made there from the Ozarks of northern Arkansas, where “and notice the way the grain on the two sides 
is all solid, he said. He pointed to one of the the trees grow in abundance. is matched. It is butt walnut, all cut from the 
unfinished tables and nearby the same sort of In the display of the Excel Manufacturing same tree. That is the only way they can be 
table which had been enameled. Co.’s products could be seen an artistic blend- made to match perfectly like that, for no two 

“They're made exactly the same,” he said, ing of well known American woods with sev- trees are alike, just as no two humans are 
“and because some of them are not covered by eral panels and decorations of importations alike.” 
enamel when they reach the customer, the lum- from the Orient. James Christianson, north- In that same suite, the top of the table was 
ber must be good. We buy quartered plain western sales manager with headquarters in of Oriental walnut, edged with ebony and 
gum and 4/4 quartered sap gum. We buy No. Minneapolis, was in charge. In the twenty-five trimmed elsewhere with satinwood. The buffet, 
1 common selects. The shorts we get are in years he has been selling furniture Mr. Chris- too, was decorated with satinwood, with the 
six-foot lengths. All our wood must be clear. tianson has made it a point to get all possible base of richly carved black walnut. In another 

“Is this furniture popular? Well, judge for information on how the wood grows, is sawed, set, crotch mahogany was shown to advantage 
yourself. The dealers buy it in lots of from is transported, and finally, how it is worked in the various pieces. In the face of each was 

— 24 up to 300 at a time. We have countrywide up into furniture. He finds it helps him as a a decoration of marquetry work (similar to 
1 distribution. Our company has had this pro- inlay) with artistic color effects obtained by 
"* ject in operation for the last four years, but [| the use of mahogany, walnut, satinwood, zebra 
nt unfinished tables have been made ever since wood, Oriental walnut and ebony. Mahogany 
the world began.” is used vw the interior of vy company’s fur- 

: niture, whatever the exterior finish. Upholstery 

nd This Wood Is Tough covers are made mostly of linen frieze and 

The Hickory Chair Manufacturing Co., of mohair. 

as Hickory, N. C., believes it is the only company Period furniture came up for discussion 
er which makes furniture out of pecan wood. when Mr. Christianson mentioned that his com- 
as Other firms were to be seen in the mart dis- pany is coming out with a suite in the Hepple- 
rs, playing apple and pear wood with maple finish, white period, which he characterized as neat 
n- but there was nothing to cause doubt of the and dainty, just the opposite of the massive 
he statement of J. Harry Mahoney, the company’s Chippendale. 
es sales manager in the Chicago district. “There is not so much demand for period 
hy The Hickory company makes a large amount design any more. The women want it a little 
on of this furniture, Mr. Mahoney continued, and different.” 
er has to supply a big demand. The pecan wood With this remark the furniture man led his 
ht is remarkably tough and strong, and makes a visitor to the adjoining display of the Al = 
1S chair that is sturdy indeec. It will take either son Manufacturing Co., of Rockford, IIL, 
a mahogany, walnut or maple finish, which is point out a beautiful dining room set of ot > 
unusual for a wood of so many other excellent birch. This is new and popular, he said, and 
ie properties. = then had other words of commendation for 
= The wood is difficult to work, however, and maple, too, for decorative purposes, showing a 
or machinery must be run much slower for it. gaudy bed room suite entirely of this material. 
= Mr. Mahoney stated that it is practically out There was a considerable amount of redwood, 
= of the question to work it into built-up legs for . , : too, and rosewood was to be found in the dis- 
é- chairs, so when these are necessary walnut is Welsh and colonial American architecture are plays. And at several places could be seen the 
a ween combined in this dining room suite of curly flinty bubinga, which is similar to mahogany 
~ “It is practically impossible to get a nail into maple. or rosewood. 
th, 
m 
: | of the Telephone 50 Years A 
le e arvel O e ieiepnone ears O 
n- 
to 
: The musicians being ranged in front of the be not far distant when all the important cities 
rn Searching through old volumes Pa the funnel discoursed some very excellent music to of the country will be connected ete in a 
he AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN and its pre sas pgrva the most appreciative audience that can be system of telephonic exchanges that will enable 
for material for the “Fifty Years Ago”: de- imagined. Not a note was missed by the de-_ the citizens of one to converse at will and with 
ir. partment, the editor in charge of that depart- lighted auditors who were miles from each perfect ease with those of any other. Brown 
he ment found an interesting coniment urfller the other = = — gre sgy Beene ~ music of Chicago wants to wag Pte — > “ne 
90 . “ ” was produced. e writer listened to it at a ‘York. He signals the cago central office 
1 pve peyton tig ete agp pees distance of two and a half miles from the ‘Connect me with New York.” The central 
/8 ag: P 3 central office, and the effect was striking in the office in the great metropolis responds instantly 
on of that indispensable adjunct to every business extreme. As heard through the telephone it and he says “I would like to talk with Jones 
| office and every home—the modern telephone. sounded not unlike a serenade heard in the open of No.—Broadway.” “All right, here you are!” 
nd This article, with its daring prediction that the air at some distance across a body of water. The switch is opened and he is talking away 
int Gene wns net far distant when all important It was loud and distinct as any one could wish, with Jones as comfortably as if seated in his 
ae and a trombone solo, which occurred in one of office. 
st- cities of the country would be connected to-- the pieces, played directly into the funnel, was Will some one please tell us something that 
m gether with a system of telephonic exchanges the feature of the evening. is impossible to these electrical inventors?— 
an that would enable citizens of one city to con- The stupendous poss . An editorial appearing in the Northwestern 
ne verse at will with those of any other, and items ioe thao mind a aie aan pf Lumberman, one of the egestas of the 
ot from a succeeding issue of the same paper,. experiment seem positively startling, and emi- ne LUMBERMAN, in the issue of Dec. 7, 
are as follows: nently suggestive of the query “What are we ‘ 
nd ; coming to?” Edison’s phonograph is nowhere Articles of incorporation were recently filed 
To On Friday evening of last week a select few along side of what is herein made not only with the secretary of state for the organization 
: of the users of the American District Telegraph possible but perfectly feasible. For instance, it of a company to be known as the Bell Telephone 
st Co.’s telephones in this city were treated to what is the season of Thomas concerts. They may be Co., of Chicago. The incorporators are Horace 
x was unquestionably the most novel entertain- held in Cincinnati, New York, Boston or H. Eldred, George G. Eagle and George E. 
ys ment of their lives. It was nothing less than Cheyenne; what matter? They cannot be out Stockbridge, the capital stock being fixed at 
st an instrumental concert over the wires. of reach of the electric wire. The lessee of a $80,000. The last named gentleman is secre- 
an A band of musicians were stationed in the telephone on Michigan Avenue sings out to tary of the Lumberman’s Exchange of this city. 
re private office of the vice president of the West- Manager Firman: “Give us a little Thomas con- The object of the company is to manufacture 
ern Union Telegraph Co.—Gen. Anson Stager— _ cert, will you?” and presto! The insertion of and rent telephones and other telegraphic in- 
ae at the corner of Washington and La Salle a plug occupying a second of time, more or struments and apparatus.—From the Northwest- 
ion streets, under the supervision of C. H. Wilson, less, puts the music loving subscriber in con- ern Lumberman of Dec. 21, 1878. 
' a young gentleman who is rapidly attaining an _ nection with the city of pork and beer, and he The Edison telephone is now in constant use 
ng enviable prominence in electrical circles. A may sit in his own parlor and listen to the between this city and Elgin, and some remark- 
re. huge pasteboard funnel, resembling in appear- lofty strains produced by the aesthetic Thomas’ abel tests have recently been made in using it 
ys ance the “hopper” of an old fashioned grinding 500 miles away. Talk about bottling up melody between here and St. Louis, Milwaukee, Detroit 
yy mill, was adjusted to’ the mouthpiece of an_ in a phonograph and grinding it out at pleasure and Indianapolis. The line to Milwaukee works 
ed Edison carbon transmitter. The line was then afterward! Here you have the latest article exceptionally well, conversation being as easily 
as opened, admitting some thirty or forty people constantly on draft! carried on as on any line about the city.— 
eS having telephonic connection with the central There is not so much joke about this as may From the Northwestern Lumberman of Dec. 21, 


office at 118 La Salle Street to the musical circle. 


seem probable to many. We believe the time to 
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Manufacture and Use of Small Dimension 


It is believed that one of the most significant 
of recent developments in the lumber industry 
has been the manufacture of small dimension; 
that is, the converting at the sawmill of regular 
lumber stock into a further manufactured 
product, or refining the product to a point 
where the manufacturing consumer can utilize 
it with little or no further processing. Prog- 
ress in the field of dimension manufacture, 
while it has in a sense been continuous, has 
not been free from disappointments and dis- 
couragements. Experience, however, is point- 
ing the way to success from the viewpoint of 
both manufacturer and user. Therefore, the 
experience of each operator in this field must 
be of interest to all others as well as to lum- 
bermen generally. At the latest meeting of 
the National Committee on Wood Utilization, 
Paul D. Kneeland, of the Kneeland-Morrill 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), Worcester, Mass., discussed 
“Small Dimension an Important Factor in 
Wood Utilization,” in an instructive and sug- 
gestive manner. Mr. Kneeland’s address in 
part follows: 

I am in the wholesale dimension business. 
I started in the business about four years ago 
because I thought there was an opportunity 
to develop the manufacture and use of small 
dimension stock. I was originally a forester, 
and although I am in the wholesale business, 
I have been more of a promoter and salesman 
etc. because the profits that have accrued from 
my idea have not been very great—but I have 
got considerable experience. 

My business is in New England and adjacent 
Canada, where we control about 30 mills mak- 
ing small dimension stock; so my viewpoint 
must be essentially local, as I have not had 
any experience down among the big mills in 
the South and in the West. 


Dimension Defined; History of Its Manufacture 

I would like to give a brief history of the 
dimension business as I know it. In the first 
place I want to make a distinction, as it seems 
to me, in this dimension. There are two kinds 
of dimension stock, that used by industry, or 
industrial dimension; and that used by the 
construction business, or construction dimen- 
sion. The marketing, manufacture, and use 
of these two kinds are entirely different, and 
I don’t think that they should be confused in 
the minds of those who manufacture dimen- 
sion. 

I don’t know much about construction 
dimension. I know that a lot of the mills 
in the South and on the Coast are making 
stock in the form of finished material which 


is going into building construction. It is a. 


comparatively new thing and I think has a 
great future. It is showing a great saving in 
waste and in giving to each part of the tree 
its proper utilization. What we have spe- 
cialized in is industrial dimension. That is, 
dimension stock cut to industry’s specifica- 
tions for further manufacture into the finished 
product. It was that idea that started us four 
years ago. We have seen the idea of partial 
fabrication grow in industries using steel and 
various forms of metal as their raw material. 
The consumer really became an assembling 
shop, and this resulted in a great saving of 
raw material and saving in costs. We figured 
the same thing would happen in the lumber 
industry. For instance, the people who make 
various wooden articles can buy the parts 
cheaper than they could make them them- 
selves. 

In New England we have made dimension 
stock for many years, notably various kinds 
of bending stock, turned stock and dowels, 
all of which are forms of dimension. During 
the war and immediately thereafter dimension 
manufacture died down a good deal; but since 
then—in the last five or six years—there has 
been a great increase. 

Our problem, as wholesalers, has been not 
to sell dimension but to furnish it, and to 
know the proper price; and I think that is 
going to be typical of the industry. I think 
dimension is the next step in the evolution 
of the lumber business. 

Dimension stock is very difficult to classify. 
In a speech some time ago in Hartford, Conn., 


before a society of foresters, an elaborate 
classification was presented. When I read it 
over last night I discovered it was no good. 
It is about as difficult to classify as is lum- 
ber, because lumber takes in everything from 
the cradle to the coffin, and so do the .ses 
of dimension stock. You have to approach the 
dimension stock business from the point of 
view of the demand of the consumer. Let 
the consumer tell you what he wants and then 
try to get what he wants. As far as standard- 
ization of dimension is concerned, I don’t think 
it is possible to standardize it, except as far 
as it applies to specific use. You might be 
able to standardize dimension stock for spools 
or bobbins, or chairs, or an individual con- 
sumer or industry, but to work out any com- 
mon standards applicable to all consumers and 
industries is impossible and inadvisable. 


Grades and Varieties of Dimension 

To be sure, there are national grades of 
dimension stock. What we sell are four or 
five different grades. First, there is clear 
grade; which might be subdivided as rough, 
planed, turned or otherwise partly manufac- 
tured. Also clear dimension may be cut ran- 
dom length or it may be cut to exact length. 
It may be whole stock, or glued up stock. It 
may be sold green, or air dried or kiln dried. 
There is much variety. Every consumer has 
different ideas on the various specifications. 

In New England we sell what we call 90 
percent clear, which is used by the turning 
industries. In fact, the turning industry is 
using practically all dimension instead of buy- 
ing lumber. 

Then there is No. 1 common, which is a 
national grade, but which we do not make. 
Then there is a sound dimension, which is a 
good grade for veneer cores and other things 
where soundness is all that is needed. And 
then there are many special kinds of dimen- 
sion made, like bending stock. For instance, 
all the chairs here in this room are from 
bending stock. We make in New England the 
dimension stock for this kind of chair. Be- 
sides being clear, it must be from special 
kinds of wood and straight grained. Of course, 
it brings a good price and helps our dimension 
manufacturer show a profit by giving the best 
utilization to his product. 

The highest form of dimension stock we 
make is ash stock for tennis racquets. We 
get nearly $2,000 a thousand board feet for 
No. 1 tennis sticks. It is, of course, difficult 
to make. A No. 1 stick must be absolutely 
straight grained, white in color and contain 
from four to eight annual rings. Tennis stick 
manufacturers pay as high as $75 a thousand 
board feet for their white ash logs; showing, 
by the way, how high utilization is reflected 
back to the owner of standing timber. 

Then there is quarter-sawn and band-sawed 
stock, which has a very extensive use. From 
New England and adjacent Canada we are 
exporting maple piano parts to England and 
to Australia. This item is difficult to manu- 
facture but it makes a very high form of 
utilization for our lumber. That is my idea 
of the dimension business—to make these spe- 
cial forms of material where the highest use 
out of the wood will pay a good price and 
sell the lower grades at a lower price. Profit 
lies as much in proper marketing as in effi- 
cient production. Do not put ash suitable for 
tennis sticks into refrigerators. 

Handle stock is a form of dimension made 
in the South, and wheel and spoke stock. 
There are many kinds of special dimension 
which we have not time to consider. 


Sources of Material and Competition 

Sources of dimension stock are: First, from 
lumber waste. This is made by sawmills 
which take their short cuttings, or slabs, 
edgings and low grades, and work them into 
dimension. This is a very effective way of 
utilizing waste. The difficulty is that there 
is not enough of that kind of dimension to 
supply the market and it is sold too cheap. 
The mill figures no or very little cost above 
its actual labor (practically none for raw ma- 
terial or overhead) and so is able to sell at a 
low price. This is one thing that makes the 
dimension business so unprofitable to those 
who have to figure raw material and overhead. 
I think something should be done about these 


people who make dimension out of waste, be- 
cause they should realize that every car of 
dimension they sell represents one or two 
cars of lumber which will never be sold. In 
figuring costs they should charge a fair 
amount for raw material and overhead. Di- 
mension is here to stay and should bear its 
share, if a fair price is to be received and the 
industry is to be placed on a stable basis. 

Secondly, dimension is made from lumber. 
In New England we do that very extensively. 
Many cut up their lumber into dimension 
stock in preference to selling the lumber. They 
think they can make more money by cutting 
up the lumber than they can by selling it as 
lumber, and I think that is just what the 
lumber industry will have to come to, and it 
will be more profitable, too. 

The third method is cutting dimension direct 
from the log. All of this 90 percent clear 
dimension is made direct from the log or bolt. 
We have two mills now that are making clear 
dimension direct from logs, and we are meet- 
ing with success. We have a lot yet to learn, 
but I think it is going to be a big solution to 
a lot of the dimension manufacturers because 
it will save all those extra processes connected 
with cutting up the lumber, and then making 
dimension from the lumber. 


Economics of Dimension Manufacture 

The users of dimension are. potentially, all 
who use lumber in fairly large quantities and 
cut it to standard sizes in the manufacture 
of their products. A cabinet-maker who makes 
few pieces of furniture alike can not use 
dimension profitably. It is my experience that 
it is not difficult to sell dimension to a cus- 
tomer if I show him he can buy it cheaper 
than he can make it himself. 

So the market is limited only by proving 
that “you can do it cheaper,” and to give that 
proof you have to know your own costs and 
his costs. It is along that line that we have 
been working the last four years. 

The reasons why dimension stock may be 
sold cheaper and still at a profit are as fol- 
lows from the dimension manufacturer’s point 
of view: 

1—A saving in raw material. If the dimen- 
sion is made near the source of supply the 
manufacturer of dimension can buy his raw 
material cheaper than the manufacturer of the 
product who is in a more distant city with 
higher freight. 

2—A saving in labor; as in the rural dis- 
tricts labor can usually be hired cheaper, and 
in many sections it is better than in the large 
cities and centers. 

3—A saving in overhead. That is where our 
New England units have a big advantage. The 
average manufacturer in figuring the price of 
his product takes the cost of his raw mate- 
rial, plus the cost of the direct labor ex- 
pended, and increases that cost by a certain 
large percentage to cover his overhead and 
other indirect expenses. So really his over- 
head is a very large proportion of his total 
manufacturing cost. 

For instance, I told somebody the other 
day how a saving we made of 25 cents in the 
manufacture of a certain chair for one of our 
customers became a saving of $2.40 by the 
time that chair reached the customer. This 
chair cost the manufacturer $1 when he made 
it himself. By buying dimension stock and 
through improved methods of manufacture, 
the cost to him was 75 cents or a saving of 
25 cents on a chair. His method of figuring 
is to double this factory cost to cover his 
overhead and indirect expenses and his price 
‘became $1.50 instead of $2 as previously. He 
sold this chair to a jobber who works on a 
40 percent basis and who assembles it and 
does the finishing. Forty percent of $1.50 is 
60 cents. This 40 percent added to $1.50 makes 
$2.10. Then when the retailer gets that chair 
the mark-up price is 100 percent. That is, if 
the retailer pays $2.80 then the sale price is 
$5.60. If he buys it for $2.10, he sells it for 
$4.20. This difference in retail value all 
started with that 25 cents saving in manu- 
facture. 

Overhead, Freight and Other Factors 

There are small mills in New England 
which have practically no overhead. There 
are many small mills employing 4 or 5 to a 
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dozen men. They have no clerks in their 
offices, they keep no books. All they know 
at the end of the year is whether they have 
more or less money in the bank! But we 
have figured it out with them and their over- 
head actually amounts to only a few dollars 
a thousand feet. It is to my mind the over- 
head that should be the big warning for the 
small dimension manufacturer. If a manu- 
facturer is going to have a big expensive plant 
with big dry kilns etc., how can he expect 
to save the other fellow, the chair manufac- 
turer, any morey? He is spending just as 
much as his customer is on overhead and is 
going to be stuck right there. Overhead is a 
very important item and should be reduced. 

Another saving of importance is in freight. 
About one-third of the lumber is wasted in 
making dimension stock. You get about 666 
feet of dimension stock out of 1,000 feet of 
lumber, so that when we ship in the form of 
dimension we save one-third in freight. The 
saving is more in partially manufactured 
stock. 

Also, there is a possibility of using a lower 
grade of lumber; but, personally, I don’t be- 
lieve in that. In my experience in manufac- 
turing dimension stock I find we don’t make 
money trying to make dimension stock out of 
a poor grade lumber. In dimension stock 
manufacture your costs are altogether cov- 
ered by your waste percentage and you don’t 
have to use the highest grades; but you don’t 
want to use the lowest grades, either. A real 
saving is this: We have found by experience 
and by actual tests that we can make dimen- 
sion stock cheaper out of round edge than out 
of square edge lumber. We find that in 
squaring up we get a 15 percent waste; and 
we can get more dimension out of 1,000 feet 
of round edge lumber than we can from 1,000 
feet of square edge .lumber. 

Also, in New England we find there is a 
saving at the dimension mill on waste. Most 
of the mills are in small towns. They can 
sell all their waste wood for fuel and get a 
higher price for it than a manufacturer in 
Boston can. This waste is more useful in 
rural districts than it is in the cities. It is 
4 or 5 times more valuable. 

The savings from the manufacturer’s stand- 
point, as the chair manufacturer, are savings 
in inventory. That is, most manufacturers 
who buy lumber figure that they have to carry 
large inventories to get the dry stock ete. 
they need. If they can buy dimension they 
can get it shipped practically as they need it. 
We have one chair manufacturer who reduced 
his inventory from $300,000 to $60,000 by the 
use of dimension. 

I know of one manufacturer of chairs who 
uses all dimension, 100 percent. He keeps only 
a little lumber in his yard as an insurance, so 
that if dimension is slow in coming, he can 
cut it up himself; and as a consequence he 
has done away with his cutting-up room. To- 
day he makes 2% times as many chairs with- 
out having increased the size of his factory 
at all. It is done mainly by buying dimen- 
sion and getting the proper delivery. Say his 
plant investment is $400,000, if he is making 
2% times the number of chairs on his same 
plant investment, he has cut his overhead 2% 
times. 

Kiln-Drying as an Economic Factor 

Savings in kiln drying: From our small New 
England mills most of the dimension sold is 
air dried. To make kiln dried dimension in 
this region takes a comparatively large mill, 
with correspondingly large expenses and over- 
head, which we try to avoid. Also, we find 
our large customers prefer air dried dimension 
in most cases even where their product must 
be kiln dried. This is due to the fact that 
they have their own kiln facilities which they 
wish to use, and to the idea that if they buy 
their stock too fully manufactured they are 
developing possible competitors. 

In air dried dimension stock which is subse- 
quently kiln dried by the purchaser there is a 
considerable saving in kiln-drying expense 
over lumber. The kiln capacity is increased 
about 25 percent without any increase in the 
size of the kilns. This is plain because there 
is an average: waste of one-third in cutting up 
common lumber. If the stock is dried after 
being cut up, this one-third does not get into 
the kiln and its capacity is increased by part, 
if not all, of that amount. This increase in 


kiln capacity due to the use of small dimen- 
sion is the factor that has decided many 
manufacturers to use dimension stock instead 
of lumber. 


There is from 8 to 10 percent waste in kiln 
drying air dried dirnension (shrinkage and 
spoiling) which might be avoided in whole or 
part, or passed back on the dimension manu- 
facturer by the purchase of dimension already 


kiln dried. However, we have as yet been 
unable to get a fair price for kiln dried dimen- 
sion from most consumers who might use 
large quantities. That is the most promising 
field for the large dimension producer. 


Standardization Increases Savings 


There is another saving from the manufac- 
turer’s standpoint, an indirect saving. We had 
a customer who made about 400 different kinds 
of chairs, all different sizes. We told him to 
study the situation and see if he could not 
standardize some of the sizes. He still makes 
the 400 chairs, but has changed the dimensions 
on many of them and has standardized all of 
the parts possible. He can now produce the 
chairs with half the parts he used before, 
with a consistently large saving in cost and 
inventory. 

There are just a few disadvantages of small 
dimension stock as compared with lumber. 
First, there is the disadvantage of changing 
over. If a person is all equipped to cut it up 
from lumber, there must be a big price ad- 


vantage to make him change and buy small 
dimension already cut. A lot of people have 
bought small dimension and don’t know how 
to handle it and so do not like it. Another 
thing is uncertainty of quality. The dimen- 
sion manufacturer who made it perhaps didn’t 
know what the customer wanted and so did 
not make the proper kind of stock. Then 
there is the uncertainty of buying. An order 
would be given, and the fellow taking the 
order would take it too cheap, and so not give 
delivery or have to raise his price. Then there 
is uncertainty of delivery. Buyers often will 
not give orders far enough ahead to insure 
delivery. Also, there have been changes and 
cancelations which have hurt all around. 

I think I will close by saying we appreciate 
what the Department of Commerce and the 
Forest Service have been trying to do in this 
line. Dimension is yet in its infancy, yet we 
believe it is coming along and we need knowl- 
edge on standardization, figuring of costs etc.; 
and what the Government and other agencies 
can do, I believe, will be a great help, and 
I hope the work will be continued, because it 
is a very necessary thing. The Department of 
Commerce bulletin which is being prepared on 
the subject is very gcod, and I hope that this 
work will be kept up to an increasing degree. 


Complaints Turned to Satisfaction 


[By E. W. Ladd, President Albany Builders’ Supply Co., Albany, N. Y.] 


Now that insulating plaster base is being 
used so extensively and material dealers are 
finding an increasing demand for such lines 
as insulating boards and insulating lath, I be- 
lieve that giving a little history of our ex- 
perience in pioneering and successfully build- 
ing up a large business,on these items, may 
be of general interest. 

We purchased our first car of insulating 
board some six years ago, and, as usual, we 
went ahead on our regular lines, thinking it 
would sell itself and without effort on our part. 
When we did begin to realize that this wasn’t 
the case, we put forth every effort to unload, 
regardless of where and how it was to be used, 
and with the result that we had a number of 
complaints. 

We carefully investigated every complaint, 
and were then convinced that here was a new 
material with wonderful possibilities, not only 
for the dealer, but the consumer, if ordinary 
horse sense were practiced in its sale and use. 

Looking back and analyzing the complaints 
we had, the following are but a few of the 
contributory causes: 


1, Panels nailed cross-wise of studs, 
without headers, instead of length- 
wise. 

. Panels not properly centered on studs, 
nor nailed as directed. 


3. Panels were forced into place, not 
having clearance for expansion. 

4, Studs were not true nor properly 
spaced, and of green stock, which 
warped and pulled away from panels. 

5. Studs and joists were 24-inch cen- 

tered, instead of 16-inch centered, as 

directed. 


6. Panels expanded after first coat of. 
plaster was applied, causing buckling, 
cracks and unevenness. 

7. Difficulty was experienced in some 
cases, due to the plasterers skimping 
on amount of material used. 

The carpenters and plasterers soon became 
just as anxious to attain good results as we 
were, and co-operated in seeing that the manu- 
facturer’s instructions were fully carried out; 
however, we still had occasional complaints, 
where the material was plastered on, that in 
some cases it would expand to such an extent 
as to buckle and crack the first coat of plaster. 

These complaints would come up where the 
board used was part of the same car from 
which other jobs we had furnished were per- 
fect, and in checking this we could only ar- 
rive at the following conclusion: 

Insulating boards and lath are shipped from 


io 








the mill bone-dry and stacked in piles as they 
emerge from the dry kiln, and it takes consid- 
erable time for these panels to adjust them- 
selves and take on the prevalent air moisture 
content. We found most of the complaints 
we had were where delivery to the job was 
made from stock just received from the mill, 
and that these panels, if immediately nailed 
and exposed on both sides, as they wére, took 
up the moisture content very quickly, and 
naturally, which caused an expansion, the only 
outlet being to buckle between the sttids. 


We also found that where fresh stock was 
so used as a plaster base, the rapid absorption 
of moisture from the plaster was detrimental, 
and also caused a violent expansion of the 
boards. 

It was not feasible for us to stock such 
materials until they were acclimated to pre- 
valent moisture conditions in our territory, and 
we also could see where it was impossible for 
the manufacturer to ascertain in advance of 
his shipments what the conditions would be 
in such and such a territory, at the time the 
boards would be used, and thereby adjust the 
moisture content of the boards to such a situ- 
ation. 

Knowing that it has always been good prac- 
tice to wet kiln-dried wood, lath and shin- 
gles before using, I tried out the same plan 
on insulating boards and lath. I made ar- 
rangements in my yard and saw to it that on 
each order every panel of insulating board and 
lath was well sprinkled and then re-piled, at 
least thirty-six hours before they were de- 
livered to the job and used. In doing this, 
I knew that each panel would expand to the 
maximum, and that only one thing could re- 
sult—a slow contraction and not to a notice- 
able extent; and in the lath the contraction 
would not take place until the plaster had set, 
and this slight readjustment would be taken 
up by the resiliency of the lath. 

We followed this plan, and with such suc- 
cess that our customers are now sold on the 
idea and advantages of insulating board and 
lath, and we are now selling several cars each 
month, with universal satisfaction, whereas our 
first car lasted nearly a year and caused lots 
of grief. 

. We realize that when something happens the 
blame must be placed somewhere, and invari- 
ably the responsibility is placed on whatever 
new material is used—never on the human 
element involved; however, we have faith in 
the justification of selling and using insulat- 
ing boards and lath, and if our experience in 
promoting their successful use is of value, we 
are glad to pass it on. 
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FHlardwood Trade Is Picking Up 


Market Greatly Improved 


Mempuis, TENN., July 15.—A better demand 

for southern hardwoods has been noted in the 
last week or ten days. Buyers who have been 
out of the market for a number of weeks have 
again re-entered. Prices remain unchanged, but 
have not declined greatly during the summer 
months. The better demand is coming from 
all groups of consumers, but the largest in- 
crease has been in orders from the automobile 
industry. This group had been practically out 
of the market for several weeks, but body 
plants are now resuming operations, after hav- 
ing been down for repairs and to prepare for 
new models. Reports from the furniture shows 
are most satisfactory and furniture buyers are 
coming into the southern market before prices 
advance, so that demand from this group is 
better than it has been for many months. Furni- 
ture manufacturers report that they are re- 
ceiving a nice volume of retail orders from the 
various shows. Demand from radio cabinet 
factories, which has been the mainstay of the 
market during the last few months, continues 
good. There is a better demand from interior 
trim and sash and door plants. The flooring 
manufacturers are again in the market for oak. 
Prices are fair for flooring oak. There is also 
a good demand from the box and crate manu- 
‘facturers for low grades. The export market 
is less active, as foreign buyers have placed 
their orders for the summer months and are 
now planning on vacations. Overseas demand 
will not be good again until early September, 
it is thought. 

Production, which has been on the increase, 
has just about reached its peak. Output is 
less than 75 percent of normal, and it is not 
thought that it will increase during the re- 





ceptable for surplus items, but some items are 
already far oversold or are extremely scarce. 
Most grades of hardwood flooring are moving 
freely. Red oak flooring continues to be a big 
favorite and is not available in several grades 
and widths. First grade 34x1%-inch plain red 
oak is very scarce and sales are made subject 
to accumulation of stock. Stocks of third 
grade are also limited. Heavy sales have been 
made against 13/16x2'% inch, first, second and 
third grades. No. 1 and better short oak floor- 
ing continues extremely scarce, demand run- 
ning far ahead of supply. Stocks of other 
items are becoming better assorted. Gum trim 
continues in fair demand. Industrial concerns 
are buying in larger volume than usual for 
this time of year. The retail trade iseholding 
up fairly well. Improvement in volume is ex- 
pected by the end of the summer. 


Higher Grades Active; Lower, Slow 


PitrspurGH, Pa., July 16—Wholesalers re- 
port a continued good demand for hardwoods, 
especially in the better grades, with the lower 
grades inclined to lag. Dealers in the West 
Virginia hardwoods report that the slump in 
business has been very noticeable in the last 
two or three weeks, and that there is no sign 
of a pick-wp. Industrial demand continues 
good, except that from the furniture industry. 
There have been no particular changes in prices 
either way for some. time. 





Believes in Wood’s Beauty 


Here’s a home builder who built his own 
home, garage, and poultry house, all of wood, 
with two principal objects in view. One of 








Start Importing Japanese Hardwoods 

ABERDEEN-HoguiaM, WaAsuH., July 13.—The 
first consignment of foreign hardwoods ever to 
arrive on Grays Harbor reached port July 10 
on the Japanese steamer Clyde Maru. Unload- 
ing’ was started at the port dock immediately. 
The shipment is consigned to the McCleary 
Door Factory, at McCleary, and will be con- 
verted into door panels and other veneer prod- 
ucts. It is expected that this initial shipment 
may be a forerunner of increasing imports of 
hardwoods for manufacture in local factories. 


Movement Is Gaining 


LouisvitLe, Ky., July 15.—Business has been 
looking up just a trifle. The furniture shows 
have created some very fair orders for hard- 
woods. While automobile woods are still slow, 
shipments on old orders have been better, and 
some new business has been placed. Radio 
trade has gained. There have been somewhat 
better sales of flooring oak. Sap gum, red 
and white plain oak, cypress, poplar and wal- 
nut are selling in fair amounts. Chestnut and 
ash have been quiet. Wormy oak is moving. 
Some of the sales during the week included 
items that are not often reported, such as hack- 
berry, gum box boards, coffin oak, oak cross- 
ing planks. Cottonwood has been in fair call. 
Some beech has been sold. Veneer and ply- 
wood companies are reporting good volume, 
especially on items moving to the radio in- 
dustry. 

Prices at Louisville read: Poplar, FAS, 
southern, $85; Appalachian, $95; saps and se- 
lects, $65@70; No. 1, $48@55; No. 2 A, $36@ 
40; No. 2 B, $26@27. Walnut, FAS, $240@ 
250; selects, $165@170; No. 1, $95@100; No. 























Two views (front and rear) of home built of wood by Des Plaines, Ill, man who wanted back of house to look as nice as the front 





mainder of the summer. Weather conditions 
are ideal, and plenty of logs are available, but 
most manufacturers are running their mills at 
less than full capacity, and few are running 
overtime. The market is the best it has been 
this summer, and prospects are very bright. 
Log prices are fair. 

Announcement is made by J. H.-Tiownshend, 
secretary-manager Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, that the annual vacation period 
for employees will be Aug. 4 to 17, inclusive. 
Only a skeleton force will be kept to handle 
important matters. 


Some Items Oversold; Others Slow 


Warren, ArK., July 15.—Although buying 
of southern hardwoods for the most part is 
hand to mouth, the large hardwood mills have 
accumulated good order files during the last 
few weeks. Additional orders would be ac- 


them was that the back part of the house 
should be as attractive as the front. The 
other was that the house should be as near 
tornado proof as it was possible to make it. 
To that end he used seven kegs of nails—é6d, 
8d, and 20d—on the house and its roof alone. 
He points to it as the best built frame house 
in Des Plaines, Ill. 

The front porch of this suburban home de- 
serves special mention. The pillars are of 
brick, but all of the rest is of wood construc- 
tion. The ceiling is, fastened to trussed joists 
and the whole is a model of the woodworkers’ 
art. 

This man believes that there is a right and 
wrong way to drive a nail, and he claims that 
he and his son, who helped him in all of the 
work, know how to do it. By profession the 
builder is an architect. His name is L. M. 
Winsauer, and his home is in Hawthorn Lane, 
Des Plaines, Ill. 





2, $40. Plain sap gum, FAS, $58; No. 1, $42 
@43, quartered sap, FAS, $61; No. 1, $45, 
plain red gum, FAS, $98; No. 1, $50; quar- 
tered red, FAS, $100; No. 1, $52. Cottonwood, 
$51, $35 and $32. Ash, $75, $50 and $30. 
Southern red oak, $68, $52 and $42; white, $86, 
$54 and $44. Appalachian plain red oak, $85 
amd $55; plain white, $96 and $58; quartered 
white, $135 and $75; quartered red, $110 
and $60. 

A forestry department building is being 
erected on the Kentucky State Fair Grounds, 
at Louisville, of log construction, 54x34 feet, 
in a 3-acre tract, and it will be surrounded by 
about one hundred native Kentucky trees. The 
building will be of Colonial type. It will cost 
$7,000, which was contributed by many per- 
sons and organizations, no part coming from 
State funds. 

W. R. Willett, of the W. R. Willett Lum- 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 74 and 75 
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ber Co., has arranged to go to Quebec, on a va- 
cation trip with his family. 

Col. C.-C. Memgel, of the Mengel Co., and 
Mrs. Mengel have gone to Atlantic City to 
spend the next two months. 

William L. Hoge, of the Mengel Body Co., 
and family are leaving this week for Leland, 
Mich., where his family will spend the summer. 


Orders Are in Good Volume 


Macon, Ga., July 15.—Business continues 
good in the hardwood market, liberal orders 
coming in for immediate as well as for future 
delivery. Much of this comes from automo- 
bile body companies, and there appears to be 
a picking up in orders from radio manufactur- 
ers. There is a steady movement of hardwood 
of all woods on the list, to the eastern markets 
and also to seaboard for export. Overseas 
business continues to gain in volume. Logging 
conditions are generally satisfactory except in 
the lowlands. Logging crews are still unable 
to get into the swamps, because of high water. 
Mills are getting plenty of logs, however. 


Modernization in Buffalo Area 


BuFFaLo, N. Y., July 16—The home mod- 
ernizing movement has been brought so exten- 
sively to the attention of local residents during 
the last few weeks, by means of newspaper 
advertising on the part of the Home Modern- 
izing Bureau of the Niagara Area, that retail 
lumber dealers note a decided increase in sales 
of shingles, oak flooring and various kinds of 
lumber. Retailers who have been profiting 
most are those who have been the most ener- 
getic in the campaign. Some of the adjoining 
villages have been setting a good example in 
the modernizing of homes. 

Astor H. Weaver, president A. H. Weaver 
Lumber Corporation, hardwood wholesaler, is 
the subject of a write up in the Courier Ex- 
press of July 14, under the head of “Men You 
Ought to Know.” 

The Hill-Madden Boat Corporation, of which 
Herbert M. Hill, wholesale lumberman, is 
president, has filed notice of an increase in 
capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000. The 
company is erecting a marine railway and boat 
service plant on Tonawanda Island. 

The International Lawn Bowling Tournament 
is to be held in this city from July 29 to 31. 
Lumbermen who will play are R. E. Fairchild 
and A. A. Mason. 

John G. Hutzler, of the Hutzler Lumber Co., 
returned a few days ago from a wedding trip 
to Yellowstone Park. 


Thick, Dry Stocks Still Scarce 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 15.—While orders 
for hardwoods are nothing much to brag of, 
being mostly for small lots, prices are being 
more firmly held on Appalachian hardwoods 
than it was expected they would be. Thicker 
stocks of dry hard and soft maple, sound 
wormy oak and elm and ash were exhausted 
in the early rush for shipments to the automo- 
bile trade. Both West Virginia and Kentucky 
mills report that thick, dry maple and the oak 
are very scarce, and practically all left at mills 
is green. Present lack of orders is giving the 
mills a chance to replenish stocks so that when 
the demand for automotive lumber is resumed 
in August and September, they will be able to 
care for orders. Current demand covers the 
general list and is well diversified. Planing 
mills, flooring plants, trim factories, furniture 
factories, table and chair industries and the 
cabinet trade are all taking small lots for im- 
mediate wants, and there is little haggling over 
prices. Early reports from the Chicago furni- 
ture show received here indicate that the furni- 
ture factories are well satisfied with the run 
of orders. Walnut still is ahead of other woods 
in popular favor, but oak is coming to the front 
nicely, and chestnut is far from being neglected. 
Export trade in hardwoods is still dull, but 
inquiries are reported somewhat better with 
prices fairly well maintained. Demand is for 
oak, gum, ash, poplar and walnut. 


Pine and cypress are improving in demand, 
as is redwood, but the sales are behind those ¢ 
of the sdme period last year. . S 
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Dry Stocks Small; Cut Curtailed 

3ROOKHAVEN, Miss., July 15.—Orders ar 
still fairly scarce and are not yet up to nor 
production. But heavy unfilled cutting orders 
are sufficient to absorb all of the production 
that would ordinarily go to the yard for dry- 
ing. Present dry stocks are only about 30 
percent of a full normal month’s production. 
Operations continue on a five-day week basis 
in this section, due to shortage of logs, and 
also to desire of the mills to avoid a surplus. 
Weather has been excellent for manufacture, 
drying and shipping. The price level is still 
disappointing. Ash, beech, cypress, elm, soft 
maple, and hickory logs continue rather scarce. 
Inquiry is fairly good for each of them, ex- 
cept possibly cypress and hickory. Quartered 
black gum stocks are low. Plain and quar- 
tered red gum are beginning to show new life. 
Plain sap gum is extremely firm. The lower 
grades of plain sap have sold in an exceptional 
manner, and all thicknesses are sold ahead. 
No. 1 and selects, 4/4 is still being inquired for 
very heavily, but stocks here are small. Quar- 
tered sap gum stocks are quite low, and in- 
quiries continue fairly good. Recent oak sales 
have cut stocks of both red and white to a 
low point. The market for 4/4 sound wormy 
mixed oak is very firm and stocks are low. 
The mills are sold very heavily ahead on prac- 
tically everything in poplar, and although this 
is produced in large quantity in this section, 
the mills have none to offer. Tupelo is slow 
but stocks are fairly low. Sycamore has all 
been sold out. 


Foreign Prospects Encouraging 


BALTIMORE, Mp., July 15.—Harvey M. Dick- 
son, secretary National Lumber Exporters’ As- 
sociation, declared that reports from the various 
foreign markets still showed hardwood busi- 
ness to be quiet, with the vacation season on, 
but saw some signs of encouragement. He 
sald: 

The hardwood trade always experiences a 
period of dullness during the summer months, 
and the indications are that July and August 
will be comparatively uneventful months. Re- 
ports received from the United Kingdom up 
to July 1 indicate that the demand for Amer- 
ican hardwoods was steadily improving. Brok- 
ers have been fairly busy during June taking 
care of the arrivals of hardwoods on which 
delivery had been delayed, and some firm or- 
ders are going over; but as a rule buyers 
are holding off probably until the fall busi- 
ness starts. There appears to be no great 
pressure to sell on the part of the American 
exporters, and prices remain firm. 

London reports that inquiries for quartered 
oak, quartered oak strips, cabinet oak planks, 
poplar, red gum, sap gum and magnolia are 
becoming more frequent, but that exporters are 
holding their prices firm—in other words that 
the shippers are not quoting bargain counter 
prices. The situation in Liverpool appears to 
be improving slightly, though no urgent de- 
mand is evident. These same conditions pre- 
vail in the smaller receiving centers, including 
New Castle, West Hartlepool, Manchester, 
Hull, Cardiff and Bristol, and Birmingham. 

Hardwood requirements in Glasgow are con- 
siderably restricted, as they have been for 
the last several months. There is a limited 
demand for No. 1 common and selects plain 
oak,» with demand for quartered oak slow, 
and with both northern and southern poplar 
receiving some attention, though the demand 
is very light. A number of carloads of sap 
gum, magnolia, ash and cottonwood are arriv- 
ing at Glasgow, mostly against contracts, but 
the demand is not urgent for any of these 
woods. 

At the present time general business in the 
United Kingdom is menaced through the 
threatened strike of 500,000 cotton mill work- 
ers. It is reported that, effective July 29, 
their wages will be reduced practically 13 
percent. 


John Gibbs, who for years was secretary of 
the North Carolina Pine Association and some 





















Dependable Protection at 
low cost coupled with a 
long record of successful 
and satisfactory service 
makes the Lumber Un- 
derwriters a very desir- 
able exchange for Lum- 
bermen. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss ] 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
511 Locust St. 220 So. State St. OF Se. Exch. Bldg, 
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Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; Hints toLum- 
ber Dealers; Wood 
Measure; Speed of 
Circular Saws; Care of 
Saws; Cord Wood 
Tables; Felling Trees; 
Growthof Trees; d 
Measure; Wages, 
Rent, Board, Interest, 
Stave and Heading 

Bolts, etc. 


Standard Book throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


$85 £95" 50 Cents 


S. E. FISHER, P. 0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Ladies Prefer 


Supercedar 
yy Make a self case of it. The 
YY moth boards everywhere and 


eats and eats and eats. 200 
million dollars worth in 1928. 
You paid part of the bill prob- 
ably . . . overcoat ruined, silk 
dress ruined, fur coat disfig- 
ured. 


Every home needs a Super- 
cedar closet and every woman 
wants one . . . because Super- 
cedar is the moth’s natural 
enemy. 


Supercedar is made from the 
heart of the log of Tennessee 
Red Cedar. Only the red 
heart contains the natural oil 
that gives off the aroma so 
stifling to the moth. The white 
(sap) wood is valueless. That’s 
why Supercedar is guaranteed 
90 per cent or more red heart 
with 100 per cent oil content. 
The ladies know it and pre- 
fer it. 


Packed at mill in sealed boxes. 
Send for miniature sample box 
free with circular and price. 





gi MEMPIIS 


7 WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 


WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
§ Gallons $8 00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 


Department R 
SPRINGFIELD, 


NEW JERSEY 


two years ago was made trade extension man- 
ager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, visited here last week, Mr. Gibbs 
has lately been succeeded by Walter F. Shaw. 
While here he conferred with some of the men 
who have been prominent in the North Caro- 
fina pine industry. 

W. C. Ross, of the Frank A. Conkling Lum- 
ber Co., Memphis, Tenn., was a visitor here on 
July 9, and made the rounds of the hardwood 
trade. He expressed himself as decidedly 
hopeful. 


Market Is More Active 


ATLANTA, GA., July 16.—The hardwood mar- 
ket shows a stronger tone, with inquiry more 
active than in some weeks. Logs are more 
plentiful, though weather is still -adverse in 
southern Georgia and Alabama, and production 
is steadily increasing. Shipments have also 
expanded, so mills are gradually catching up on 
their back orders. The larger automobile and 
body factories are placing some sizable orders 
as they get into production on new models, and 
their inquiry is very good. Furniture plants in 
the Georgia, east Tennessee and Carolina terri- 
tory are placing nearly normal orders, but 
northern plants are buying little. The summer 


Hardwoods for 


New Or.eans, La., July 15.—Flood control 
work on the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries as well as projects for improving navi- 
gation were depicted as presenting a potential 
outlet for up to 45,000,000 feet of low grade 
southern hardwoods annually for the next few 
years, according to statements made at the reg- 
ular meeting of the Southwestern Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Club here Friday. The lum- 
ber used would replace saplings. previously 
utilized by Government engineers in making 
“mattresses” with which to hold the stream 
banks against the currents and to prevent ero- 
sion. 

The governmental activities on the Missouri 
River between Kansas City and St. Louis and 
up to Keokuk, Iowa, were stated by George 
Henderson, president of the club, to offer an 
outlet for 15,000,000 to 30,000,000 feet of hard- 
woods during the next four years. Engineers 
had used willows in making the mattresses but 
the magnitude of the project had resulted in 
the depletion of the saplings and lumber was 
turned to. The principal difficulty now pre- 
sented manufacturers in meeting the require- 
ments of this work and the obstacle facing 
engineers in obtaining their materials are in 
the specifications. 

Present specifications call for sound boards 
of any hardwood species not less than 4 and 
not more than 6 inches wide, not less than 12 
feet long and absolutely nothing under a full 
%-inch with an inch thickness specified. Num- 
ber 3 common can meet the requirements in- 
sofar as the work is concerned but will not 
pass inspection under the specifications, de- 
clared Mr. Henderson. There was some am- 


biguity regarding the Government’s specifica-. 


tions at first and No. 3 was supplied, the first 
part of which was accepted and the balance 
rejected with a stiffening of inspections. 

Members of the club, in discussion, agreed 
that a committee should join J. H. Townshend 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers Institute in 
his St. Louis conference with the Government 
engineers. The situation was described as 
calling either for a better price (with $27 as 
the present approximate idea on Government 
specifications) or to have the specification modi- 
fied to take the No. 3 common or some part 
of that stock. The lumber as now specified 
will limit the period from the tree to the saw. 
The manufacturers expressed a preference for 
a modification of the specifications so as to 
provide an outlet for No. 3 common. 


furniture show at High Point, N. C., is ex- 
pected to result in a heavy volume of business. 
Oak flooring business is fair at firm prices, but 
maple flooring sales to industrial users have 


eased off. Millwork plants are not taking 
much shop. Export sales are improving 
rapidly. 


Hurried Delivery Usually Wanted 


Boston, MaAss., July 16.—Business in hard- 
woods i§ rather quiet. Orders are frequently 
acompanied by urgent requests for hurried de- 
livery. Ash, birch and maple continue to fig- 
ure conspicuously among the good sellers. 
Current inquiries from overseas are atoning 
in a measure for the July lassitude in domes- 
tic trade. 

The demand for hardwood flooring is no 
better than it has been for several weeks. Re- 
tailers are buying only for urgent needs. Plain 
white oak flooring is quoted: First grade, 
$90@92; second grade, $80@83.50; third grade, 
$68@72. The lower figures are being accepted 
only by smaller mills. Maple flooring is quiet 
but firm, first grade from well-known mills 
being $98.50. First grade birch flooring is 
$80@83.50, and actual sales of a well-known 
or a make at $83 were made here last 
week. 


Flood Control 


The lumber supplied must not break when 
laced to make the mattresses which in some 
cases are 200 feet long. For this reason large 
knots, splits, rot and any other defect tending 
to weaken are barred. The matresses are sunk 
with rock along the bank to be protected and 
rows of piling are driven through so as to 
check the current and cause it to deposit silt 
on the mattress. This throws the current into 
the place desired and creates a navigable chan- 
nel instead of having the stream spread over 
shallows. 


It was stated that more of this material will 
be required in other stream control work on 
the Mississippi, the Arkansas, the Tennessee, 
Cumberland and other rivers under the flood 
control plan. Saplings more than one mile 
distant from the rivers can not be used eco- 
nomically and willows, gum, cottonwood, syca- 
more and other species have already been 
exhausted or will be before the work is com- 
pleted. Southern hardwood manufacturers will 
be afforded a large outlet for low grades with 
location a determining factor in distribution of 
the business. 


The club went on record as endorsing the 
resolution placed before the Senate sub-com- 
mittee opposing the application of a 15 per 
cent ad valorem duty on maple and birch en- 
tering the United States from Canada. The 
manufacturers’ opinion was that the quantity 
of hardwoods entering Canada free of duty 
(either rough or dressed on one side only) far 
surpassed that of birch and maple entering the 
United States. The club went on record as 
approving a fight on the provision on the Sen- 
ate floor in event the impost is retained in the 
tariff bill by the sub-committee. 


The Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont, 
Tex., was listed as a new member of the club. 


First Shipment Upstream 


MINNEAPOLIS, MInNn., July 15.—Years ago 
huge lumber rafts used to float down the 
Mississippi. Now, for the first time, the situ- 
ation has been reversed. The Wilfong Lumber 
Co., of this city, has unloaded the first ship- 
ment of finished lumber ever sent upstream to 
Minneapolis. A carload of oak flooring, ap- 
proximately 25,000 board feet, was shipped to 
the company by barge from Harriman, Tenn., 
D. E. Wilfong, manager, reporting that it ar- 
rived eleven days after it was loaded. 
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What she Associations Are 





Planning and Doing 


July 23—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, South Shore Country 
Club, Chicago. Summer meeting. 


July 24-25—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Asheville, N. C. Sum- 
mer meeting. 


July 26—Millwork Institute of California, Hotel 
Alexandria, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Aug. 2—Northwest Lumbermen’s Golf Tourna- 
ment, Tacoma Country & Golf Club, Tacoma, 
Wash. Annual. 


Aug. 8-9—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Longview, Wash. Midsummer meeting 
of directors, 


Aug. 29-3u—Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Wrightsville Beach, N. C Summer 


meeting. (a@@ec2e@2e@2e2e2e020228 


Northern Wholesale Hardwood Meet 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 17.—Announce- 
ment is made here by J. F. Hayden, secretary 
of the Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, that the mid-summer meeting of 
the organization will be held on Aug. 16 at 
Park Falls, Wis. 


Alabama-Florida Meeting 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 16—John F. 
Andrews, secretary-treasurer of the Alabama- 
West Florida Mill Managers’ Association, has 
sent out notices to the members, announcing 
a meeting to be held at the plant of the 
W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala., ox 
Tuesday, July 23, this being the first meet- 
ing since January, 1929. Among important 
things to be discussed at this meeting are 
“More Systematic Attention to Safety Prac- 
tices,” “Ways and Means of Reducing tiie 
Cost of Manufacturing,” and in addition an 
important message will be brought to the mem- 
bers by H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager of 
the Southern Pine Association. A new sys- 
tem of cost reduction employed by member 
mills will be discussed. J. Greeley McGown, 
president of the W. T. Smith Lumber Co., 
is noted for his unexcelled hospitality, and 
everyone who attends this meeting will be 
assured not only of getting the benefit of help- 
ful discussions but will be well entertained. 


(‘SR GG a2 aaeaaams 


Hemlock-Hardwood Meet in Chicago 


Osuxkosu, Wis., July 15.—Announcement is 
made by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, this city, that it 
will hold its summer meeting on July 23 at 
the South Shore Country Club, Chicago. The 
meeting will begin at 10 o’clock, daylight sav- 
ing time, and the business of the session is ex- 
pected to be completed by the time luncheon 
is served, which will be at the club. 


Final Schedule of National Meeting 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 12—The final 
program for the summer meeting of the di- 
rectors of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and the executive committee 
of the association’s trade extension committee 
at Longview, Wash., has been adapted to the 
fact that the Northwestern retailers will be 
at Longview on Aug. 7. The West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association will accordingly hold its 
meeting on that date and will give a dinner in 
the evening, to which all representatives of the 
National association attending meetings will be 
invited. 

The trade extension executive committee 
will meet at the Hotel Monticello briefly on 
August 7, after which members of the com- 
mittee and directors of the National who may 
be present will participate in inspection tours 
of the Weyerhaeuser and Long-Bell mills and 
attend the West Coast meeting. 

The directors of the National will hold their 


meetings on Aug. 8, and a meeting of the trade 
extension executive committee will be held on 
the 9th. 

If the attendance of regional association sec- 
retaries and managers warrants, a meeting will 
be held on Aug. 10 for the purpose of co- 
ordinating and jointly planning regional and 
national programs. 





Southern Millwork Convention 


ATLANTA, GA., July 16.—Arrangements have 
been completed for the annual summer con- 
vention of the Southern Sash, Door & Mill- 
work Manufacturers’ Association next week, 
it is announced by C. B. Harman, Atlanta, 
secretary-manager of the organization. The 
meeting will be held at Asheville, N. C., on 
July 24 and 25, with headquarters at the Bat- 
tery Park Hotel, and, judging from the num- 
ber of reservations that have been made, it 
will be well attended. 

No set program has been arranged for the 
convention this year, and practically all of the 
time during the two days of the meeting will 
be devoted to an open forum discussion of 
problems affecting the industry in the South, 
particularly to the divisional group plan the 
association is now carrying out, and the list- 
ing bureaus that are being established at vari- 
ous southern cities to assist the manufacturers 
affiliated with the different groups in bringing 
about greater uniformity in their bids on the 
same millwork projects. 


African Lumbermen Organize 


That the advantages of associated effort are 
being recognized even in far off Africa is in- 
dicated in a recent report to the United States 
Department of Commerce from Consul Charles 
H. Albrecht, at Nairobi, East Africa. In his 
report, the consul says that the Lumbermen’s 
Association of East Africa was formed at a 
meeting recently held in Nairobi, Kenyan 
Colony. The purposes of the association, as 
announced, as follows: 

(a) To promote and protect the interests 
of the lumber industry in Bast Africa. 

(b) To collect and disseminate statistical 
and other information relating to the industry. 

(c) To promote, support or oppose legis- 
lative or other measures affecting the industry. 

(d) To co-ordinate and control the grad- 
ing of lumber, the standardization of commer- 
cial dimensions and to undertake by arbitra- 
tion the settlement of disputes affecting the 
industry. 

(e) To do all such other things as may be 
conducive to the more extended use of local 
timber products. 

(f) To represent, express and give effect 
to the opinions of the lumber and timber 
trade. 


The consul advises that in many cases lum- 
ber locally produced, if properly seasoned, 
could be substituted advantageously for stock 
imported from northern Europe. 


Penn Merger Action Delayed 


PittspurGH, Pa., July 16.—The board of 
directors of the Western Pennsylvania Build- 
ers’ Supply Association held a delayed meet- 
ing last Friday, the second quarterly session 
of the year. The meeting had been delayed 
to await action by a joint committee of the 
western and eastern Pennsylvania associations, 
looking to a merger of the two into one State 
association, but on account of deaths in the 
family of the president of the eastern associa- 
tion, the committee had to delay its meeting. 
Steps toward the merger will be taken at the 
September session of the directors, as it is ex- 





You Should Sell 


FUTCHER 


TRADE MARKE D 
Calcasieu 


Yeliow Pine 


FINISH LUMBER 


The wide range of our timber supply 
brings to our mills many logs especially 
suited to the manufacture of yard stock, 
including finish. irom the above pic- 
ture we believe you will agree that we 
can supply finish of good figure and even 


grain. 


Only the very finest quality Calcasieu 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine stock is consid- 
ered worthy of the “LUTCHER” 
trade mark. Therefore, when you sell 
“LUTCHER” finish, ceiling, flooring, 
siding, shiplap and dimension, you have 
the assurance that customers will always 
be pleased. 


Order the stock you need in mixed 
cars. We can also make shipments by 


water to domestic and foreign ports. 


JecLutcher& Moore 
Lumber Company 


ORANG F TEXAS 









































Mills at Orange, Texas; Lunita, La. 
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Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 














Drewed EXTRA STANDARD” 








JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 


DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 
Prompt Shipments. 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 








IMENSION LUMBER 
MAPLE FLOORING 


25/32 x 2% Face in 
First, Second and Third Grade. 


Brown Lumber Company 


Main Office: MANISTIQUE, MICH. 
Branch Office: 
1402 Eaton Tower, Detroit, Mich. 

















Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINI and 


BASSWOOD Lumber, Sidin Colting, Ploorine, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 




















Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 


7 
VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 
of Northern Hardwoods 














Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


Anew publication covering in the most compl. 
a a = - field of jubeetmeenen 
plied to rapid oomnaiing, ot contents of j 


sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre boardand stock used 

in the man ¢ of interior and exterior finish, 

lindas, door and window 

, etc., etc. for ci containing 
pages. 


Pocket Size (416 x 64"") $5.00, Postpaid. 
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pected that the joint committee will have met 
before that time. 

A. resolution adopted by the directors con- 
demned*the” practice of manufatturers of plas- 
ter and other gypsum products shipping to 
individuals in western Pennsylvania localities 
where there are established dealers, and re- 
questing these manufacturers to confine their 
sales to the established building material deal- 
ers in those localities. 

Another resolution adopted scores cement 
manufacturers for making sales direct to con- 
tractors and rebating dealers for such part as 
they may have had in the transaction, and re- 
quests the cement manufacturers to make their 
sales to established building material dealers 
only, and thus help uphold the retail structure. 


Governor a Sieo-leo Initiate 


St. Louis, Mo., July 8—Gov. Myers Y. 
Cooper of Ohio was initiated into honorary 
membership in Hboo-Hoo at Youngstown, 
Ohio, June 28, according to a report received 
at International Hoo-Hoo headquarters here. 
The obligation was administered by Vice- 
gerent Snark Jud Yoho. A gavel made from 
timbers taken from the roof of the White 
House and furnished by Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, also was pre- 
sented to the governor, State Counselor J. R. 
L. Kilgore making the presentation speech. 
Gov. Cooper was a pioneer lumberman in 
Cincinnati. 


Rate Increase Suspended 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 15—W. H. Ba- 


|. Weaux,,secretary of the Northwestern Lumber- 


‘men’s A’ssociation, has sent out a circular letter 
to the members of that organization, calling 
their attention to an effort recently made by the 
railroads to increase the rate on L. C. L. ship- 
ments of common paints by changing the classi- 
cation to the basis applicable to the higher 
priced lacquers, varnishes etc. Upon learning 
of this effort, the association, through its traffic 
department, petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for suspension and investigation of 
the proposed increases. The supplement issued 
by the railroads provided for the new classi- 
cation to become effective July 8, but upon hear- 
ing the petition of the association, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission announced the suspen- 
sion of the proposed increase until Feb. 8, 1930, 
pending further investigation and hearing. 

In his circular letter to the members, Mr. 
Badeaux calls attention to the fact that the 
proposal was to advance the western classifica- 
tion rating from fourth class to third class on 
liquid or paste paints when packed in pails or 
metal cans, in barrels and boxes, or in bulk in 
barrels, kits or pails. As a great volume of 
paint is shipped in these containers and a great 
many retail lumber and building material deal- 
ers handle paint, the association’s office took 
this action upon its own initiative and is now 
asking the co-operation of the members in pre- 
paring properly to present the case when it 
comes up for hearing before the commission. 


Plywood Association Meets 


Trade practice rules for the plywood indus- 
try, which were expected to be returned okeh 
by the Federal Trade Commission to the Ply- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association at the meet- 
ing of the latter organization held July 10 
and 11 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago, have been delayed. Commissioner 
Wulpi of the association read a telegram from 
the trade commission, explaining that because 
of a schedule already full, the plywood rules 
had not been considered. 

These rules, drawn up by a joint confer- 
ence of the commission with representative 
members of the plywood manufacturers, will 
be investigated fully by the commission and 
sent to every plywood factory. The opinions 
of the separate manufacturers will guide the 
commission in its report to the association, 
which will be made at a called meeting some 
time in September. 

Attendance at last week’s meeting was con- 
sidered very good, especially for a summer 
gathering. Twenty-eight men were present, 
and several letters and telegrams from others 
were read. The first major part of the pro- 
gram was the report of Commissioner Wulpi, 
which dwelt on the conditions and results of 
trade rules in other industries, and what the 
plywood industry could be led therefore to ex- 
pect. 

The opening address was made by the presi- 
dent, A. O. Binford, of the Indiana Veneer 
Co., New Albany, Ind. He told of the prog- 
ress the association is making, the good re- 
sults that are sure to follow in the wake of 
adoption of trade rules backed by the Federal 
Government, and various other constructive 
measures being pushed by the association. The 
treasurer, W. A.*“Phillips, of the! Cadillac “Ve- 
neer Co., Cadillac, Mich., reported a “good, 
snug balance” on hand. 

During the noon recess a lunch was served 
in the meeting room. C. J. Nellis, chief of 
the lumber division of the Department of Com- 
merce, gave an instructive talk on “World 
Trade in Plywood,” showing to what extent 
plywood is being fabricated all over the world. 
Consumption of this material is increasing, he 
indicated. 

Discussion concerning the placing of a “con- 
tact man” in the field started the session the 
first afternoon. It was decided that the duties 


of such a man would be to work with manu- 
facturers, on unified costing principles, pro- 
motion of trade rules, and association co- 
operation. A committee was appointed to locate 
such a man. 

F. L. Zaug, of the American Plywood Cor- 
poration, New London, Wis., chairman of the 
tariff committee, reported on the present status 
of the effort to secure an increase on the duty 
on plywood. Revision and simplification of 
the present form of the monthly plywood 
barometer was urged by a committee in a re- 
port, which was adopted. Various matters un- 
der the general head of publicity promotion 
were discussed, and the standing committee on 
publicity was authorized to push this more 
vigorously. 

The credit reporting department of the as- 
sociation will be extended to any plywood 
manufacturer who might desire to make use 
of it in the future, the association decided 
after listening to Commissioner Wulpi’s re- 
port on this subject. He reported quite a gen- 
eral participation in the activities of this de- 
partment. 

Revision of plywood grade rules was then 
brought before the assembly for discussion, as 
was the matter of differential values and sizes, 
etc. A strong committee was appointed, to 
make a study and recommendations on the sub- 
ject. Wednesday evening the twenty-eight men 
sat down to an association dinner, where 
Franklin Hobbs, research statistician of the 
Central Trust Co., made a splendid address on 
“Business for a Decade.” 

The entire Thursday session, which lasted 
until shortly after noon, was given over to 
an open forum discussion. The following sub- 
jects\were brought up for consideration: Lum- 
ber trend; basis for costing waste labor, over- 
head, and profit; proper charges for sizes un- 
der one foot in dimension; cost of center- 
matching and matching in pairs; cost for band- 
ing small tops and doors. These were then 
referred to a special committee for study, and 
for consideration of the Plywood Cost Club 
at its next meeting, to be held in Rockford, 
Ill., September 18-19. 

See eeesaeaesaaaaaaa 

THE Foop BILi for rats in the United States 
is estimated as between $180,000,000 and $200,- 
000,000 annually. 
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OUR MANUFACTURING 
PROCESSES 


[NO. 6 OF A SERIES] 


The preliminaries, such as timber acquisition, rail- 
road building, and camp construction behind him, a 
lumberman’s work starts with the felling of the trees; 
and, if he is operating in pine and he is wise, he will 
make certain that the space of time elapsing between 
the wedging over of the tree and the rolling of the 
logs into the mill pond is reduced to the minimum. 
A log in the water keeps fresh, but one lying on the 
hillside quickly moulds under the bark, the sappy 
portion fermenting and discoloring in a very short 
space of time. Lumber cut from soured logs will 
not dry bright and fresh, even though “bluing” from 
stain is arrested in its early stages of development. 

Just as soon, therefore, as the last reverberations 
of the mighty crash of the falling pine have ceased to 
re-echo through the forest, and the fallers have shoul- 
dered their axes and their sledge and their long lim- 
ber saw, pocketed their wedges and bottle of coal oil, 
and moved on, the swampers and cross-cut men 
swarm over the prostrate tree like ants, and the limbs 
are quickly removed and the trunks “bucked into 
proper log lengths. 

Shortly thereafter the “rigging” is applied, and 
with great puffing and snorting the logs are drawn 


skidways into the storage pond, dust rising behind 
them and a great sheet of water spreading out before 
them as they strike the surface of the pond, where 
they are due for a prolonged soaking before cutting, 
the value of water curing Pine having been estab- 
lished early in America’s lumber history. 

In due time the smooth deadly steel ribbons of 
the modern band saws hum hungrily through the 
logs, the sawyers turning them on the carriages with 
powerful steam contrivances sufficiently often to 
assure the receipt of the maximum amount of prop- 
erly manufactured lumber of the best quality 
obtainable. No butcher could possibly carve a beef 
with greater care than our crew is trained to cut our 
timber. 

Our lumber is taken fresh from the saw, made up 
into bundles, and floated sixty miles to Madera, the 
water curing process being completed by the passing 
of each plank through concentrated water jets under 
80 pounds’ pressure, which absolutely cleanses all 
four surfaces. 

No lumber ever went into piles cleaner, freer of 
soluble substances, or in better shape for proper 





into the railroad by steam 
donkeys, their great blunt 
noses ploughing up the 
rich, loamy soil as they go. 

Upon arrival at their 
destination, steam engines 
lift the logs onto flat cars, 
where they are carefully 
“caulked” and chained in 
place; and, as the train- 
loads are made up, they are 
started off down the long 
forest aisle through the tim- 
ber made in clearing the 
railroad right-of-way. This 
follows the contour of 
the mountains, alternately 
emerging at bold points and 
bending back serpentine 
fashion into the recesses o% 
the ravines, until at length 
the mill is reached. 

Here the chains are 
thrown off and the blocking 











removed as the big logs, 





thumping and bumping, fol- “The swampers and cross-cut men swarm over the b penny tree like ants. The 


low one another down the 


limbs are quickly removed and the trunks ‘bucke 


into proper log lengths.” 


* 


MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., Madera, Calif. 


Because of their general interest, especially to all users of pine lumber, this 
series of letters prepared by the Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera, Calif., 
and sent to its entire list of distributors, is being published serially in 
the American Lumberman, and will be available to any one interested. 
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Yellow Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 





It satisfies 
the builder 
who demands 
strong, dura- 
ble, economical 
construction. 


R.W. WIER 
Lumber Company 


Fie as HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Distributors:— Wier Long Leaf Lumber(. 
Mills :- Wiergate,Texas 
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Order What You Need 
from Specialists in 


YELLOW PINE and 
HARDWOODS 


Lumber, Timbers, 
Ties, Piling 


WHITE PINE, FIR 


We are also Headquarters for 
Creosoted Products. 


Beaumont Lumber Co. 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
CS Si MEE GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory is apac ity 3500 Axes & T cols o 








Mill Employees in Annual Outing 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 13.—Unique in its 
whole-hearted participation by 5,500 employees 
and their families and by the presence of both 
J. H. Bloedel, president, and J. J. Donovan, 
vice president, who entered into the fun of the 
day with all the enthusiasm of a pair of 21- 
year-old boys, the ninth annual picnic and 
sixth annual salmon barbecue of the Biloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, held last Saturday 
at Pioneer Park, Ferndale, again revealed the 
wonderful co-operative spirit and loyalty that 
have built up a large and successful business. 
Thirty-one years have passed since Messrs. 
Bloedel and Donovan teamed up under a part- 
nership agreement, little dreaming of the mag- 
nitude their operations would attain. 

Seventy-one employees received honor pins, 
denoting ten to twenty vears’ service. These 
were presented by Mr. Donovan, who 
stressed the fact that the continued existence 
and success of his partnership with Mr. Bloe- 
del have been possible because of the loyalty 
and energy of the men of the organization. 
President Bloedel and J. N. Donovan, assist- 
ant to the president, in short talks also referred 
again and again to the partnership existing be- 
tween employers and the employees. 

Over 1,000 cars owned by employees brought 
more than 4,000 to the picnic, while the mills 
furnished transportation for 1,000 more. Es- 
pecially gratifying to Mr. Bloedel and Mr. 
Donovan was the attendance of many former 
employees, battle-scarred from years of indus- 
trial service, many in the sunset of life, 
yet all imbued with the spirit of loyalty and 
comradeship and proud once more to shake 
hands with the chiefs. 

The huge attendance at the picnic is better 
appreciated when it is learned that 2,000 pounds 
of salmon were barbecued and served to the 
picnickers. President Bloedel, who cancelled 
engagements and hurried back from the East 
just in time to arrive for the picnic, and Vice 
President Donovan took part in a trap-shooting 


contest, in which Mr. Donovan broke 9 out 
of 25 clay pigeons, and Mr. Bloedel 7. This 
greatly tickled Mr. Donovan. 

Forty-two babies were entered in a_ baby 
show. Sports program for boys and girls, 
band concerts, a moving picture show for chil- 
dren, a horseshoe pitching tournament, were 
all sandwiched into the big day’s program. 
Hjalmer Kallback, strong man from Larson, 
drove spikes with his gloved hand and then 
pulled them out and broke them. A first-aid 
demonstration was put on by the cargo plant 
team. The men’s sport program included two 
baseball games. The final event of the big 
day was a dance in the evening, which lasted 
until midnight. 

Tom Huston, chairman for the picnic, de- 
clared it was by far the most successful yet 
held. All arrangements were made by shop 
committeemen. The lumber aspect of the pic- 
nic was not forgotten. An exceptionally fine 
display of building products, manufactured by 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, was made, 
and a guessing contest, open to all employees 
and their families, had the following questions: 

How many loads of fuel did the fuel de- 
partment haul from Jan. 1 to July 1, 1929? 
(Don’t guess less than 10,000 loads.) First 
prize, one load planer ends; second, one load 
timber ends; third, one load mill wood. 

How much spruce and hemlock lumber was 
made into boxes at the box factory from Jan. 
1 to July 1, 1929? (Don’t guess less than 
15,000,000 feet.) First prize, $2; second $1; 
third, 50 cents. 

How many million feet of logs did Bloedel 
Donovan logging camps produce from Jan. 1 
to July 1, 1929? (Don’t guess less than 
75,000,000 feet.) First prize, $2; second, $1; 
third, 50 cents. 

Of particular interest to old employees were 
the records of trap-shooting and other events 
summarized from other picnics. The compe- 
tition thus created endures throughout the year 
and adds anticipation to the annual picnic. 


Lumbermen at Play 


McLean County Dealers Plan Tourney 


BLooMINGTON, ILL., July 15.—E. P. Krum, 
George W. Parker, Parke Enlow, H. F. Gerl- 
ing, Herman Baumgart and Roy G. Miller com- 
prise the committee on arrangements for a golf 
tournament to be held at Maplewood Country 
Club in Bloomington by the McLean County 
Lumbermen’s Club on Wednesday, July 24. An 
entry fee of $5 will cover green fees, lunch, 
chicken dinner and prizes, and all lumber, coal 
and building material dealers are invited to 
participate. Those who expect to attend are 
asked to advise the committee so that proper 
reservations can be made. 


Buffalo Exchange Plays 


BurFra_o, N. Y., July 16.—The summer out- 
ing of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange was held 
at the clubhouse of the Automobile Club of 
Buffalo, at Clarence today, with an attendance 
of 133 persons, including a good many of the 
wives of the members. 

The weather could not have been finer, and 
was conducive to the playing of numerous 
outdoor games, including the usual baseball 
game, tennis and quoits, while the ladies en- 
joyed playing bridge. The captains of the 
baseball game were Horace F. Taylor, jr., and 
Gerald Zimmermann, the former’s nine win- 
ning by a score of 24 to 19 in a 9-inning 
game. The umpires of the game were the two 
veterans, who have held a similar position at 
outings for some years past—Henry George 
and C, Walter Betts. 

Dinner, followed by dancing, was served at 
the clubhouse at 7 p. m. Horace F. Taylor 


gave a radio skit, which was very humorous. 

The committee in charge of the outing was 
headed by William P. Betts and the following 
committeemen were also in charge: Social af- 
fairs, Eugene Carson, Fleming Sullivan, O. E. 
Yeager; sports, Ashton McNeil, John H. 
Wall, Gerard Zimmermann; dancing and eve- 
ning entertainment, Horace F. Taylor, jr., and 
Oliver J. Veling. 


Penn Lumbermen’s Outing 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 15.— Eighty-five 
members of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Association and their wives arrived in Phila- 
delphia on Monday morning tired, but happy, 
after a splendid week-end trip through the 
beautiful Adirondacks. 

The party left on Thursday evening from 
Broad Street Station in a special all-Pullman 
express, and arrived at Lake George, N. Y., 
on Friday morning. After breakfasting at the 
Fort William Henry Hotel, they boarded the 
Horican for a trip up Lake George to Bolton 
Landing, where they entrained for Montcalm 
Landing, N. Y. Here they boarded the Ver- 
mont, where plenty of room, comfortable deck 
chairs, priceless mountain scenery and a de- 
licious luncheon, made the trip one long to be 
remembered. After a 5-hour ride through the 
smooth, clear waters of the beautiful Lake 
Champlain, the party arrived at Hotel Cham- 
plain, Bluff Point, in time for dinner. On 
Friday evening, the hotel gave a dance and re- 
ception for the visiting lumbermen which left 
nothing to be desired. 

Saturday and Sunday were spent at Hotel 
Champlain, with the activities of the two days 
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followed on Saturday night by a dinner dance 
and bridge and on Sunday night by a banquet. 
A short business session was held on Saturday 
morning, after which the ease loving lumber- 
men spent an ideal day loafing around the 
gorgeous lake Champlain, while their more am- 
bitious brethren took trips to Ausable Chasm, 
Plattsburg encampment, Lake Placid, Saranac 
Lake, Mt. Marcy, Mt. Whiteface and Canada. 
Members of the party with athletic inclina- 
tions found the place a wonderful sport center 
with opportunities for excellent fishing, swim- 
ming, golf and tennis. 


Splinters Club Tournament 


Woopstock, ILL., July 15.—The annual lum- 
ber dealers’ golf tournament, under the aus- 
pices of the Splinters Club will be held at the 
Glen Crest Country Club here on. Wednesday; 
July 24. There will be one grand prize, to 
compete for which all retail building material 
and lumber dealers are eligible, as well as a 


Lumbermen’s 


Portage Club in Annual 


PortaGE, Wis., July 15.—The lowest form of 
ethics to be encountered in the cement trade 
consists “in the creation of a new dealer simply 
for the purpose of stealing a road job,” in the 
opinion of members of the District of Portage 
Lumbermen’s Club who assembled at the Hotel 
Raulf for their annual meeting, July 10. The 
next lowest act, they felt, is the attempt of 
cement salesmen to break down the dealers’ 
differential. 

Recommendations of the nominating commit- 
tee were unanimously followed in the election 
of George W. Andrews, of the Stewart & 
Alexander Lumber Co., Portage, as president; 
Robert Caldwell, of Mair & Caldwell, Colum- 
bus, vice president, and J. D. Taylor, Barker 
Lumber & Fuel Co., Randolph, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Every member of the association had kept 
track of delivery costs for every truck operated 
during June and the reports were commented 
upon by C. F. Pattison, expert accountant for 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
who will later prepare a chart of costs from 
these and other figures obtained from dealers 
all over the State. Delivery costs, according to 
findings announced by Mr. Pattison, constitute 
one of the biggest costs in the retail lumber 
business and cause the greatest losses outside 
of price cutting. 


Questions That Interest Retailers 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., July 16.—Lumbermen’s 
club meetings in Wisconsin are never short of 
topics for discussion when Secretary Don S. 
Montgomery attends, for he brings with him a 
large bundle of mimeographed questionnaires, 
compiled largely from a séries of questions 
originally written up by Secretary Arthur A. 
Curtis, of the Central Wisconsin Lumbermen’s 
Club, who is with the Wisconsin Building Ma- 
terial Co., Schofield, Wis. The dealers. are 
asked to fill in answers on the sheet but not 
to sign it. Someone then reads the questions 
and answers, and lively discussion, occasionally 
waxing hot, invariably follows. These are the 
questions : 

What is your cost of doing business, based 
on sales? What percent mark-up do you fig- 
ure, and how do you arrive at your selling 
price? Do you charge interest on: past due 
accounts, and what are your usual terms of 
sale—2 percent for cash in 10 days—60 days 
net—7 percent interest after 60 days—or 
what? Do you charge for country delivery 
at 25 cents a mile each way, regardless of 
size of load, or what do you do? How do you 
manage to meet mail order competition? 
What discount do you give on bills or to 
carpenters or other contractors? Do you ever 
visit your competitor’s place of business? 

Did you ever stop to think that somebody 
else is entitled to business as well as you, 
and that there is just so much potential busi- 


number of additional prizes. H. O. Sears, 
chairman of the committee, announces that a 
fee of $6 will cover golf, luncheon and dinner. 
All lumber dealers and their friends are invited 
to participate. 


Memphis Tourney Planned 


MempHis, TENN., July 15.—F. R. Gadd, 
president of the Lumbermen’s Golf Associa- 
tion of Memphis, announces that the annual 
one-day tournament of the association will be 
held on Sept. 17, over the course of the Colo- 
nial Country Club, Memphis. The tournament 
will be 36 holes medal play, and is open to 
all members of the association. Play will 
start early in the morning and will end with 
a banquet and entertainment to be held in the 
club house at night, followed by the annual 
election of officers. 

SURFACED ROADS built in 1928 amounted to 
36,000 miles. 


Club Activities 


ness in your community to be gotten; that 
cut prices don’t always stimulate business— 
how about it? Are you handling cement in 
paper and what does your trade say about it? 
Are you stimulating the remodeling idea in 
your territory? 


Club Establishes Memorial Fund 


New York, July 15.—In respect to the mem- 
ory of James E. Thornton, jr., first vice presi- 
dent, who died recently, the directors of the 
Nylta Club have called off the organization’s 
annual outing at Long Beach, L. I. Mr. Thorn- 
ton was chairman of the committee in charge 
of last year’s outing. 

The directors have also decided to create a 
James E. Thornton, jr., memorial fund, to be 
-handled by a special committee and used as 
recommended by the board of directors. N. 
A. Hoffman is treasurer of the fund, subscrip- 
tions for which have already been opened. 

The James E. Thornton, jr., memorial fund 
is to ‘be a permanent institution, the first of 
its kind ever established by lumbermen of New 
York City, and detailed plans will be sub- 
mitted at a general meeting in the fall. 


Preserving Wisconsin Timber 


RHINELANDER, WIs., July 16.—As part 
of the Government’s program to acquire tim- 
bered and cut-over lands in Minnesota, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, steps have already been 
taken to establish what will be known as the 
Argonne national forest in north central Wis- 
consin. The Government plans to secure tim- 
ber lands that are now being logged over by 
various companies operating in that territory, 
but title to the shore lines of the forty or more 
lakes, which will be included in the new for- 
est, will be retained by private owners, who 
are promoting that section as a tourist resort 
region. Through this arrangement, the virgin 
timber for at least 200 feet back of the shore 
lines will not be cut, but will be preserved for 
scenic and recreational purposes. 

The illustration presented on the front page 
of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
shows a white pine tree, 5 feet in diameter 
at the base and over 100 feet high, standing 
on the shore of Butternut Lake, northeast of 
Three Lakes, Wis., in the northwest portion 
of Forest County, and well within the Argonne 
forest. The land is owned by the Thunder 
Lake Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, which in 
its logging operations will leave standing all 
virgin timber for a distance of at least 200 
feet back of the shore lines of the various 
lakes on its properties. 

J. D. Mylrea, president of the Thunder Lake 
company, is said to have been responsible, more 
than any other individual, for the movement 
to have the Government establish a national 
forest in this region. 








The Best: Flooring for 
Apartments and 
Hotels 


| 
| The natural beauty and won- | 
derful durability of Maple, Beech 
| and Birch flooring have won the 
admiration of hundreds of archi- 
tects of apartment buildings and 
hotels. This is evidenced by the 
| nation-wide distribution we have | 
enjoyed for years. 

Home builders also show a 

| preference for our | 


We have manufactured more Maple, 
Beech and Birch flooring than any 


other manufacturer. In fact, we have 
furnished probably 20% or better of 
this flooring sold. 


This fact is evidence of the superi- 
ority of our product and of their sal- 
ability for dealers. 


We also manufacture Hard 
and Softwood Lumber, 
Lath and Poles 


Grand Rapids Trust 
Company 
Receiver for William Horner 


Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Plant: Newberry, Mich. 


ees MAIL THIS COUPON oa au 


ell 
l Grand Rapids Trust Co. 
| Receiver for William Horner 


Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Gentlemen: — Please send me your 
latest stock list of ‘‘Old Reliable”’ 
Hardwood Flooring. 


I would like to receive future lists as 
they are issued. This will not obligate 
me in any way. 
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The Go-Getter Pup Sez— 





A QE” 
“You Gotta Keep Movin’ 
to Get Anywhere” 


It’s the lumber dealer who keeps his 
stock moving that makes the money. 
Small stocks and quick turnover is the 
modern principle of retail lumber yard 
operation. 


Seidel quick local lot shipments enable 
you to carry a minimum stock, to get 
quick replenishment and keep stocks 
constantly on the move. No money tied 
up in slow movers. 


If its used in building, we sell it. 
How may we serve you today ? 


Sernele 


LUMBER CoO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








GULF RED CYPRESS 
COMPANY 
Distributors of high class Gen- 
uine Tide Water Red Cypress. 
Straight or Mixed Cars. Annual 

capacity of our mills 
150,000,000 feet Cypress 
50,060,000 feet Southern Hardwoods 


13th Floor Barnett National Bank Bidg., 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 














Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























White P ine MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 








LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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Progress in Lumber Promotion 
(Continued from page 37) 


the trend is decidedly not away from the build- 
ing material that has stood the test of the cen- 
turies. 

It is considered as certain that Congress will 
be called upon for an additional appropriation 
of rather large proportions for this big building 
program. If and when this is done lumbermen 
are urged to see that their senators and repre- 
sentatives, particularly those from lumber-pro- 
ducing States, are fully advised concerning the 
attitude so far reflected in the specifications of 
materials for these Federal buildings. However, 
there is every indication that members of Con- 
gress will be fully informed in the immediate 
future and will doubtless take such steps as may 
be necessary to insure a square deal for wood. 

Messrs. Perkins and Mackie did not get defi- 
nite information as to what the Government 
architects consider a “large” and a “small” 
building, or where the line is to be drawn be- 
tween those in which steel would be used al- 
most exclusively under present plans and those 
in which they might condescend to consider the 
merits of wood. 

Mr. Von Nerta did mention $100,000 as a 
sort of dividing line, but there was nothing 
definite about this. Federal buildings that are 
to grace prominent corners in cities through- 
out the country would contain little wood if 
they happened to cost more than $100,000. In 
other words, the more pretentious structures 
would have virtually no wood. 

One rather remarkable suggestion dropped by 
Mr. Von Nerta to the National association rep- 
resentatives in connection with steel frame and 
sash was that “We want ventilation.” This 
was a backhanded admission that metal frame 
and sash let in much more air, especially in cold 
weather, than does the old reliable wood. Just 
why a Government expert would advance such 
a suggestion as an excuse for using metal in- 
stead of wood remains to be disclosed. It is a 
rather new doctrine, architects in general pro- 
viding for proper ventilation in other ways 
than through the installation of frames and 
sash that let the cold blasts of winter come 
straight through the windows to the detriment 
of the employees within. 

Almost every State in the Union will be found 
in the list of cities that are to have new Federal 
buildings. So lumber-producing as well as non- 
producing States have a very direct interest in 
seeing that wood is not unfairly discriminated 
against by the Government architects. It goes 
without saying, of course, that substitute mate- 
rial producers are quick to take advantage of 
the advertising value that would accrue to them 
through the virtual elimination of wood from 
the Government’s big building program. 

One of the members of the TX technical staff 
has been detailed to follow developments in this 
connection and is keeping in the closest possible 
touch all along the line. 

The need of close personal contact in this 
field is fully realized and Mr. Bravo will be- 
gin his intensive work in the eastern half of 
the country, gradually extending West and 
South. His work will include both straight 
lumber promotion and commercial research. In 
short, he will seek to do the same thing in the 
railroad industry as is now being done by 
Donald R. Brewster in the automobile industry, 
acquiring a complete picture of the situation 
and seeking to strengthen any weak spots that 
may develop concerning wood, as well as de- 
velop and follow new leads. 

Points which will have a prominent place in 
the plan include intensive work in behalf of 
the new American Railway Association per- 
missible car lumber patterns; assistance in the 
preparation of lumber specifications for indi- 
vidual railroads, some of which have already 
requested such assistance; comparative advan- 
tages of the wood roofed and metal roofed box 
cars; comparative advantages of, and the rail- 
roads’ experience with wood super-frame and 
all steel box cars, gondola cars, refrigerator 
cars, flat cars, stock cars; promotion of grade- 


marked, “Tree”-mark lumber for all railway 
uses, etc. 
ee 


Inquiries Bring Business 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 13.—Lists of pros- 
pects inquiring of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association for literature on lum- 
ber are resulting in sales for many retail lum- 
ber dealers. Roy S. Brown, secretary of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, is 
the latest association officer to add his praise 
for the results these “leads that lead to busi- 
ness” are producing. They are received as a 
result of the extensive advertising being done 
by the National association in national maga- 
zines and are turned over to the retail asso- 
ciations for distribution to dealers in the pros- 
pects’ localities. 

“We have had many instances,” says Sec- 
retary Brown, “where the dealer has replied 
saying that he sold materials as a result of the 
lead and we are firmly convinced that this ac- 
tivity on the part of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is beneficial to the 
retail lumber dealer, as well as the manufac- 
turers of lumber.” 


Celebrate Golden Anniversary 


Houston, Tex., July 17.—With their old 
teacher as guest of honor, surviving pupils of 
the country school conducted 50 years ago by 
Prof. F. P. Crow, of Houston,’ at Peachtree 
Village, the birthplace of John Henry Kirby, 
held a two-day golden anniversary celebration 
at the village, beginning Friday. 

Mr. Kirby, who is owner of Peachtree Vil- 
lage, extended old time hospitality to an army 
of guests. It was estimated the attendance 
for both days reached 
3,000. People from all 
parts of east Texas 
were there. 

Mr. Kirby was a 
member of Prof. 
Crow’s first class in 
Peachtree Village 





J. H. KIRBY, 
Houston, Tex.; 


Who Was Host at 
School Celebration 





school and _ substituted 
for teacher at times. 
He had attended pre- 
vious summer schools 
and therefore was in 
advance of the other 
boys and girls in “book 
learnin’.” 

An old log house, once the Buxton home, 
and later used by three slaves of the Buxton 
family, was erected for use as a school build- 
ing. All that remains of it now are the logs 
from the house in a corn crib built years ago 
from the dismantled school house. 

Mr. Kirby recalled in an address Friday 
his experience of substituting for teacher, 
back in 1879. He spoke in an improvised can- 
vas-covered auditorium in a beautiful oak 
grove adjoining Peachtree Village hall. Among 
the hundreds who heard him were a score of 
his former schoolmates. One of these had 
come all the way from Los Angeles to attend 
the celebration. Others came from distant 
points in Texas. Prof. Crow, now 78, but 
much younger in appearance, sat next to the 
speaker. 

Mrs. Amanda Kirby Fortenberry and Mrs. 
Aurelia Kirby Burch, both of Houston, only 
surviving sisters of Mr. Kirby, attended the 
celebration. Another former pupil attending 
was John Bruch, of Los Angeles, father of 
Aline Ray, motion picture actress. Bill John- 
son, 97-year-old ex-slave, had charge of the 
barbecue pits. 
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Your Better Best 


Pine’s best for this, oak best for that, 
And fir for something else you’re at, 
For something maple’s surely best, 
And so with birch, and all the rest, 
So cypress serves its special use, 

And hemlock, cedar, ash and spruce, 
And yet some people think a man 
Should do what all the others can. 


Some fellows manufacture well, 
Some others buy, some others sell, 
Yes, somewhere all along the line 
There’s some place for a man to shine. 
And that’s the thing for men to do, 

To find the work that waits for you, 
The place you’re better than the rest, 
And then to do your better best. 


Between Trains 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—We dropped into the 
Senate wing while in the Capital City before 
adjournment of Congress, expecting to look up 
some old friends and found such a lively debate 
in progress that we remained for an hour and a 
half. You know, of course, that anyone who 
goes to Washington can grab a seat in the 
gallery of either the House or Senate and see 
the show; but generally it-is a pretty poor 
show. It has always been our luck to be 
present when they were discussing an amend- 
ment to Senate rule 347 permitting senators 
to eat crackers during the session if they want 
to do so, as long as they don't wake up any 
of their colleagues. But today the Senate 
opened up and threw a lot of forward passes, 
so the public really got something for its 
money. So we didn’t do anything or see any- 
body; or put it the other way around if you 
wish. We have nothing to report that you 
haven't already seen in the papers. 

However, we observed that there is quite a 
bit of building going on around the capital, 
and also around the capitol, much of it Gov- 
ernment works. Gradually the old rookeries 
along Pennsylvania Avenue are disappearing, 
and Washington will soon be a much more 
beautiful and somewhat less interesting city. 
You know, last year they even got the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN idea and fixed up the White 
House. It is our personal opinicn that the 
people get a good deal more good out of the 
repairing of Government buildings than they 
do out of the fixing of political fences. 

At this particular time Congress is busy with 
the tariff. We don’t suppose it will, but we 
believe that Congress should take poetry off 
the free list and give it the same protection 
that other interests are demanding. ‘The coun- 
try is being flooded with foreign-made poetry, 
produced by people who are willing to subsist 
on tea and toast, people who haven't our Ameri- 
can standards of living and probably thank 
heaven for that. The worst of it is that these 
foreign workmen are not only shipping their 
poetry over here, but even come over here and 
read it to us. The producers of [European 
foodstuffs at least don’t come over and chew 
them in our presence, which is what the foreign 
poets do with their poems. 

We are not afraid that our poets will be 
thrown out of work, but that they may have 
to resort to it. There is really an over-pro- 
duction of American poetry as it is, without 
flooding the market with the foreign article. 
The Government should see to it that there is 
market for all the poetry American poets wish 
to write, and at the price the poets would like 
to receive. There should be a fixed price, a 
dollar a line, or a dollar a bushel, or some- 
thing, guaranteed in some way by the Gov- 
ernment and paid by the public. 

We haven’t worked out the details, because 
we didn’t want to deprive Congress of the 
pleasure. However, there should be a board 
of some kind, made up of poets, of course. 





Even if it didn’t accomplish anything, it would 
afford a few poets employment. The poets 
should have protection and a subsidy for one 
of two reasons: either because they deserve it, 
or because they don’t. If they do deserve it, 
they should have it. If they don’t deserve it, 
then the Government should at least be con- 
sistent. 

Seriously, did you ever figure out how much 
the American Government spends for the en- 
couragement of industry and commerce and 
how little it spends for the encouragement of 
art? Everything seems to be designed to en- 
rich the pocket, and nothing to enrich the 
mind. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Most of the golf cups seem to go to Bobby 
Jones’s locker. 

Most of the summer resorts are having their 
usual unusual weather. 


The airplane will never be a real success until 
it can fly around like a rumor. 

Chicago will have a two billion candle power 
light, and plenty of use for it. 

America overthrew a foreign despot and 
substituted the crossing policeman. 


The man who has the real used car problem 
is Dad when he wants to use his. 


The nearest approach to making black white 
is a congressman explaining his vote. 

Another thing we would like to see is a 
home run king trying to run his home. 


America’s new motto seems to be, millions 
for new cars, but not one cent for parking. 
The fall rains will soon be here. If you have 
machinery to shed, prepare to shed it now. 
The place to see the comic strips is not in 
the newspapers but at the bathing beaches. 
The only place there seems to be any room 
to park a car on Sunday is in front of a church. 
Speaking of Mr. Hoover’s medicine ball, did 
you ever hear-a kid who had to take castor oil? 
We believe we have discovered the cause of 
the unrest in the country. It is the mosquito. 
The farm board that wilkdo the farmer most 
good is the one he uses to shed his machinery. 
A Chicago man crawled into a furnace. It 
is the only way you can keep warm in some 
flats. 
Thirty thousand Scotciimen have applied for 
passports to America. But America isn’t as 
free as they think. 


The Men Who Work With Wood 


The men who work with wood are young, 
Young even with gray hairs, 

Because they speak with Nature’s tongue, 
And Nature’s things are theirs. 

For even winter with its snow 
Contains the seeds of spring, 

And they who know the winter know 
That soon the birds will sing. 


The men who work with wood are strong, 
Strong with the strength of trees. 
They walk with giants all day long, 
And match their strength with these. 
They do not reap the puny wheat 
When harvest time appears; 
Their harvest lifts a hundred feet 
And took a hundred years. 


The men who work with wood are proud, 
They wear a diadem 
That lifts them far above the crowd, 
The souls of trees in them, 
For men with little deeds to do 
Have little understood, 
But God is not a mystery to 
The men who work with wood. 





‘THE MEADOW RIVER 





From Tree To 
Finished Product 


— a buying opportunity 
for shrewd dealers 


Ever stop to think, Mr. 
Dealer, that the original 
producer of a product can 
operate more economically 
than the firm that has to 
buy the rough lumber and 
remanufacture into floor- 
ing, finish, ete. ? 


We own our timber and 
do the complete manufac- 
turing job ourselves. Our 
service offers you real ad- 
vantages. The quality of 
our products is well recog- 
nized. Let us demonstrate 
what we can do for you. 


Meadow 


River 
BRAND 

















FLOORING— 


Red Oak Maple Beech 
White Oak Birch 


FINISH AND TRIM— 


Chestnut Birch Ash 
Oak Poplar 


MOULDINGS— 


Oak Poplar Basswood 
Chestnut Birch 


STEPPING AND RISERS — 


Oak Birch 


BEVEL SIDING 


Poplar 
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LUMBER CO. 


Rainelle West Virginia 
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Shipment of Packaged Lumber 


West Atuis, Wis., July 15.—The first car 
load of “sardine packed” lumber that has ever 
been seen in the vicinity of Milwaukee was 
unloaded at the Wilbur Lumber Co.'s line yard 
in this city July 13. This unusual cargo was 
loaded in one of the Weyerhaeuser mills on the 
Coast by an interlacing method, “like sardines 
in a can,” according to Hawley Wilbur’s de- 
scription, so that the packages of boards made 
the complete trip from the Pacific coast without 
shifting or breakage. The car doors were even 
lined with paper to prevent cinders and dust 
from getting in. 

The lumber came through its long journey, 
reports Mr. Hawley Wilbur, as clean and 
fresh as when taken out of the hearts of the 
trees. Bxceptional care certainly was taken 
in its handling at the mill. There are really 
two novelties connected with this sort of 





We have modern facilities 
for Kiln Drying, Resawing 
and Dressing Lumber. 


Try Us on Your 








GOLDSBORO 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service", by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 
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NEW LONDON . WISCONSIN 
» Latest Price List 


Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 
We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 





Ofice. 
RUSTON, LA 








Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








shipment, both of which are of advantage to 
the user. First, it is remanufactured, which 
means that every piece is of exact dimen- 
sions with a resulting elimination of waste 
of material, freight and labor on the job. 
Secondly, packaging means a quality guaranty 
to the consumer, for each package states the 
kind and grade of lumber, not in code, but 
plain English, so that the buyer can check 
up and satisfy himself that he is getting just 
what was specified. 


(SSBB 


Announce Joint Aerial Service 


New York, July 15—The New York offices 
of James D. Lacey & Co. and Fairchild Aerial 
Surveys, Inc., have announced a joint aerial 
service under cooperative arrangement by 
which the entire field of aerial surveys is made 
available through the offices and representatives 
of the two companies in all forest regions, both 
domestic and foreign. The service includes 
aerial photography and sketching, mosaics and 
obliques, forest mapping and reconnaissance, 
line and contour maps and combined air and 
ground surveys. 

This is not entirely a new development be- 
cause the Montreal office of Lacey & Co., using 
Fairchild flying service for the most part, has 
mapped by aerial sketching a total of about 
33,000,000 acres during the last five years, and 
on the Pacific coast the two companies are 
making extensive use of aerial photographic 
mapping. The joint service now makes avail- 
able in all regions a trained personnel and tech- 
nical facilities and equipment for aerial work 
of any kind. 

In its application to forest mapping, the 
aerial photographs can be used independent of, 
or in connection with, ground surveys. Timber 
cannot be estimated from the air, but the aerial 
maps show its character and distribution and 
replace or supplement the type maps made 
from cruise line data. The amount of ground 
work in cruising can in many cases be mate- 
rially reduced, and an aerial mosaic or line 
map from the photographs clearly shows all 
surface conditions and gives the owner a clear 
birdseye view of his property. 

By refinement of methods, the cost has been 
reduced to a figure which is comparable to 
ground surveys, with distinct advantages in 
completeness of detail and time required to 
cover a given area. The commercial field is 
almost unlimited with a range from the gen- 
eral location of timbered areas suitable for any 
given purpose to more intensive type mapping 
and photography. It also has application to 
the location of plants, mill sites and transpor- 
tation routes. There is nothing that can com- 
pare with an aerial photograph in enabling an 
owner to fully visualize his property, whether 
a ranch, country estate, or an extensive tim- 
ber tract. 


Australia May Raise Lumber Duty 


PertH, AvuSTRALIA, June 8.—Impressed by 
the fact that the recent imposition of stiffer 
duties on imported softwoods has not had 
the effect desired, the Federal minister for cus- 
toms, etc., is beginning to give the matter some 
attention. He does not say he contemplates a 
further impost, but that is obviously the in- 
tention. 

Meanwhile he is confronted with the an- 
nouncement in the press that eight sailing ves- 
sels have been chartered to bring lumber from 
Scandinavian ports to Australia. It is a long 
time since such a large fleet of sailing ships 
has been chartered for the run to Australia. 
Undoubtedly substitutes to a greater extent 
than ever have been used in buildings since 
the imposition of the higher duties, so that the 
expectations of the home sawmillers to get 
more and larger orders have not been realized, 
and many of them now are listening with a 
more sympathetic ear to the claims that the 
more softwoods there are used in buildings the 
more local hardwoods are used. 

That sounds contradictory but the fact re- 


mains that in the heyday of the building boom 
there was a healthy outflowing of hardwoods 
along with the consumption of softwoods, and 
it was not the competition of the latter that 
ruined the home producer but the ever-increas- 
ing high wages and shortening of hours, 
coupled with that destructive element “go- 
slow”, when men like bricklayers are not al- 
lowed by their unions to lay more than 400 
bricks per day, being at the same time capable 
of laying 1,000 without undue fatigue. Serious 
strikes have also contributed to the disorgan- 
ization of the building trades. The timber strike 
is in its twentieth week, having thrown out 
of employment tens of thousands of others, 
and the cumulative effect on the local sawmiller 
is paralyzing. The sawmillers and timber mer- 
chants, having obtained the suspension of parts 
of their award, are now endeavoring to reopen 
with volunteer labor. 


Prominent Old Mill Burns 


PorTLAND, ORE., July 16.—Fire finished today 
the old sawmill plant of the Portland Lumber 
Co. here, more recently known as the Portland 
Dollar Mill. At one time it was one of the 
largest sawmills im the Pacific Northwest. It 
has been involved in considerable litigation and 
has not been operated for several years. 


LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


Rate Advance Considered 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 15—J. H. Town- 
shend, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, announces that 
the Texas-Louisiana Tariff Bureau is consider- 
ing a proposal to advance the 13-cent rate on 
lumber from points on the Missouri Pacific, 
Louisiana & Arkansas, Texas & Pacific, Rock 
Island and short line connections north of 
Alexandria, La., to 14 cents per 100 pounds 
to New Orleans, La., for export and coastwise 
traffic. The advance will be opposed by the 
association. 














File Petition for Reconsideration 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 15.—The rail- 
roads have filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a petition for reconsidera- 
tion and reargument before the entire com- 
mission of the order issued by Division 2 in 
docket No. 8819—West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation vs. Boston & Albany Railroad Co. et 
al.—directing the payment of approximately 
$175,000 reparation with interest over a period 
of years on account of alleged unreasonable 
rates on carload shipments of sash and doors 
from the Pacific coast to Trunk Line and New 
England territories. 

Attention is called to the fact that Commis- 
sioner Woodlock noted his dissent in the order 
handed down by Division 2. The carriers also 
contend that certain shipments involved were 
not covered by the complaint. Various other 
contentions are advanced in support of their 
petition for reconsideration and reargument. 
This proceeding has been dragging along for 
many years. 


(@f@@eaa22e208820+ 


Loadings of Revenue Freight 


The influence of the Fourth of July holiday 
is reflected in the report of loading of revenue 
freight for the week ended July 6, as reported 
by the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. For that week revenue 
freight loadings totaled 908,832 cars, as fol- 
lows: Forest products, 50,061 (a decline of 
9,396 cars below the week immediately pre- 
ceding); grain, 52,493 cars; live stock, 20,275 
cars; coal, 122,604 cars; coke, 11,644 cars; ore, 


66,789 cars; merchandise, 224,304 cars; miscel- 
laneous, 360,662 cars. 
Forest products loading was 2,618 cars 


above the same week in 1928, and 1,197 cars 
greater than for the same week in 1927. 
Loading of revenue freight in 1929 up to the 
date included in above report amounted to 
26,505,770 cars, as against 25,312,720 for the 
same period in 1928, and 26,360,125 cars for 
the same period in 1927. 
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Tight Cooperage Simplification 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 15.—The national 
bureau of standards announces that the pro- 
posed simplified practice recommendation for 
tight cooperage and tight cooperage stock, 
(wooden barrels and kegs) developed by a gen- 
eral conference of interested elements of the 
industry on May 16, is now being sent to manu- 
facturers, distributers and representative users 
for signed acceptance to the proposed schedule. 

When the division of simplified practice has 
received sufficient signed acceptances, repre- 
senting at least 80 percent of the industry, by 
volume of annual. production, the recommenda- 
tion will be printed as part of the “Elimina- 
tion of Waste” series of the Department of 
Commerce. The effective date of the pro- 
gram is July 1, 1930. 


Issues New Wood Handling Pamphlet 


The National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion is now distributing copies of the manufac- 
turers’ edition of “Seasoning, Handling and 
Care of Lumber.” This bulletin deals with 
seasoning and handling problems primarily from 
the viewpoint of the manufacturer. 

This is the fourth bulletin of the series. The 
first dealt primarily with the problems involved 
from the standpoint of the consumer, the sec- 
ond treating the matter with particular refer- 
ence to the distributer and the third dealing 
with the fabricator. The three preceding edi- 
tions have gained’ wide circulation and the ex- 
pectation is that the manufacturers’ edition will 
prove equally popular. 

Covering 126 printed pages, the bulletin is 
intended to point out in a purely suggestive 
way the various methods of producing prop- 
erly seasoned lumber. Yard layouts, methods of 
handling, and yard seasoning are also discussed. 
It is in no sense an instruction manual. On 
the contrary, the report attempts to review the 
already liberal amount of instruction text on 
various phases of the subject that is now avail- 
able. 

An adequate personal field survey of the en- 
tire sawmill industry of the country was im- 
possible. However, contact was established 
with approximately 700 manufacturers by mail- 
ing out elaborate questionnaires on air-drying 
and on kiln drying of lumber. The question- 
naires were so detailed that many mills did not 
respond. Of those which did respond, about 1 
in 10, most were were very complete and help- 
ful. The mills replying were fairly represen- 
tative of all the commercial species of lumber, 
and reported an aggregate annual production of 
3,231,500,000 feet, an average of 44,050,000 feet 
per mill, indicating that the largest manufac- 
turers were most strongly represented in the 
replies. 

The first recommendation of the report is 
that the individual manufacturer undertake a 
program of tests of different methods in regard 
to foundations, pile widths, pile spacing, pile 
slant, direction of pile, height above ground, 
size of stickers, spacing of stickers, pile roofs, 
self-sticking, etc., and similar details in kiln- 
drying, with careful attention to the actual re- 
sults obtained, and modifying the established 
practice only as these tests show will be prof- 
itable. 

Such improvements, it is pointed out, should 
also be made public if of such a character that 
they will probably be of value to other mills. 
This on the theory that any real improvement 
would be of much more value to the individual 
manufacturer if adopted by the industry in 
general than if its use were restricted to a sin- 
gle mill, “because the progress of the industry 
as a whole depends upon lumber as a whole 
being made better or more economical, and this 
is of more importance to every manufacturer 
than any narrow advantage which his own op- 
eration might have.” 

Individual research and experiment, it is 


added, may be expected not merely to follow 
but in some cases to overtake and pass the 
results of expert research. Research has dis- 
covered conditions that manufacturers would 
have discovered for themselves had the subject 
received proper attention as a part of good 
practice in their everyday procedure. 

A significant factor in the replies is that 
thirty-seven mills report having done a certain 
amount of experimental work on their own ac- 
count on certain details of air seasoning or 
kiln-drying; and thirty-four report (and most 
of them describe) definite improvements that 
have resulted from these tests. This was en- 
couraging to the National committee because 
it included more than half the total number of 
mills reporting. However, it would seem ob- 
vious from the replies that the mills where 
there is the greatest need for improvement are 
the ones that seem least likely to test improved 
methods with a view to adopting them. 

Copies of the report may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 30 cents 
the copy. 


Saeeeeeeaaeaaa: 


Exports Greater Than Imports 


Preliminary figures of the Department of 
Commerce corrected to July 12 indicate that 
exports of merchandise from the United States 
in June had an aggregate value of $397,000,000, 
and imports a value of $352,000,000, giving a 
favorable balance for the month of $45,000,000. 
For June, 1928, exports were valued at $388,- 
661,000 and imports at $317,249,000. For the 
six months ending with June exports this year 
aggregated $2,627,142,000, against $2,377,989,000 
in 1928. Imports for the six-month period this 
year were $2,284,945,000, against $2,085,932,000 


in 1928. w@aeaeaeanaeeae 


To Take Distribution Census 


On Wednesday, Secretary of Commerce La- 
mont and other officials of his department met 
with the advisory committee of business men 
and economists appointed to co-operate with the 
department in formulating plans for taking the 
first national census of distribution in 1930. 
The advisory committee consists of fourteen 
members, headed by F. M. Feiker, managing 
director of Associated Business Papers (Inc.), 
New York City. The committee was called to- 
gether primarily to determine the scope of the 
first census on distribution. 

While we have had censuses for many dec- 
ades in the productive industries of the country, 
including agriculture, mining, forestry and 
manufactures, until now there has been no na- 
tional census of distribution. It is believed that 
the fundamental information developed in the 
censuses of productive industries has proved 
instrumental in increasing the productive effi- 
ciency of the country. Many students of busi- 
ness have long been convinced that a similar 
census in the field of distribution would greatly 
assist in eliminating wastes which are now oc- 
curring in the distribution of commodities from 
the producer to the consumer, wastes that have 
been estimated to cost the country from $8,- 
000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000 annually. 

A sample census of distribution taken by the 
Department of Commerce in co-operation with 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
two years ago covered eleven cities and brought 
to light many important marketing problems 
which up to that time had not been fully 
realized. 

The magnitude of this first census of distri- 
bution may be visualized from the fact that it 
is proposed that every wholesale and retail 
establishment throughout the country, regard- 
less of size, shall be visited by an enumerator. 
Necessarily, in order to insure the best results 
from such a census it is imperative that the 
Department of Commerce have the fullest co- 
operation from business and industry. 
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Our New 
| Factory 


has been running long enough to work 





| smoothly, and we are turning out 


some splendid 
Finish and 


FIR weciaings 


besides other items in 
FIR UPPERS 





While our factory is new and its machin- 
ery most modern, our crew is composed 
| of men of ample experience. We use 
nothing but old-growth yellow fir lumber 
which is dried in the latest-type Moore 
Dry Kilns and a uniform moisture content 
and soft texture is obtained. 


We have an assured supply of high grade 
raw material for many years to come, and 
will be able to supply you with the same 
correctly dried, perfectly machined old } 
growth yellow fir in the higher grades of 
lumber for a long time in the future. 

We can ship on all transcontinental rail- 
roads, and can supply plywood, red cedar 
shingles, etc., to help fill out a carload 
when absolutely necessary. 


If you know quality, you'll 
like the products of the 


WASHINGTON 


VENEER COMPANY 
Olympia, Washington 
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Materials and Construction 


This is one way to win the confidence of 
your customers and guarantee them full 
value for their money. Dealers in all parts 
of the country are giving this Protection 
Policy to every customer. It'll pay you 
well to doit inthefuture. Investigatenow! 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send us on approval sample “Specification 

Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 


to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
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News Notes from Amel? 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


July 13.—The shingle mill of the North- 
western Lumber Co. will resume operations 
on July 15, following a two weeks’ Fourth of 
July shutdown. The fir camps will also start 
next Monday. The sawmill was closed only 
three days, work being resumed on July 8. 
The Grays Harbor Lumber Co. mill will start 
again on Monday also. 

Only one serious forest fire has occurred 
in this vicinity recently, this being one cover- 
ing nearly 600 acres of freshly logged lands 
in the Greenwood Logging Co.’s_ holdings 
about 15 miles out of Hoquiam. 

The new Ultican tug Rustler, which was 
given her trial run last week, departed on 
her first coastwise towing job this week. She 
cleared with a barge of machinery for Ne- 
halem, Ore., the machinery being consigned to 
the Markham Callow Logging Co., which is 
shifting operations from Grays Harbor to 
Nehalem. 

Machinery in the big paper plant of the 
Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Co. will be turned 
over on July 15. Pulp produced in the Zeller- 
bach pulp mill, adjoining the paper mill, will 
be used, the paper mill having a capacity of 
sixty tons of bond paper a day. 

Bmployees of the Posey Manufacturing Co. 
will hold their annual picnic at Riverside 
Park next Saturday. Athletic contests will 
be the order of the day. Amiel McCowan is 
in charge of the affair. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Schafer and two daugh- 
ters arrived home on July 6 after a four 
months’ tour of European cities. Mr. Schafer 
is a member of Schafer Bros. Logging & 
Lumber Co. 

Edward W. Morley, purchasing agent 
of the Saginaw Timber Co., accompanied by 
his mother, Mrs. A. J. Morley, arrived in 
Aberdeen this week after driving over four 
thousand miles in a trip from Pennsylvania 
to Aberdeen. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


July 13.—Maurice Cohen, president of the 
harbor board of Wellington, New Zealand, 
was the guest of honor at the regular meet- 
ing of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club vyes- 
terday. Mr. Cohen told how New Zealand 
burned most of her forests in the early days 
of settlement and is now attempting refores- 
tation. He also described the principal New 
Zealand woods and their uses. 

Ernest Dolge and Maj. Everett G. Griggs 
reported on the airport situation, and the club 
authorized the expenditure of a sum sufficient 
to prepare plans showing how wood can be 
used for this construction. Roy A. Sharp 
suggested the appointment of a. standing 
committee to watch all local private, munici- 
pal and State projects, and to see that the 
merits of wood construction are brought to 
the attention of the builders before definite 
construction plans are made. The’ club 
adopted the suggestion. 

J. G. Dickson, chairman of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association's rate committee, 
gave an outline of the proceeding at Seattle, 
where a hearing is being held before an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission examiner, in an 
effort to obtain reduced rail rates into mid- 
dlewestern territory. 

The invitations for the club’s annual golf 
tournament will go out early next week. The 
affair will be held Aug. 2 at the Tacoma 
Country & Golf Club. 

Cargo shipments of doors from Tacoma 
during June showed a gain over the May 
shipments. A total of 84870 doors were 
shipped, of which 61,579 went to foreign 
countries and 23,291 to domestic ports. The 
United Kingdom was the heaviest buyer, tak- 
ing 49,160 of the total. 

June shipments of box shook totaled 2,845 
tons, 2,380 tons of which were sent abroad. 
The west coast of South America took 1,120 
tons, and Australia was in second place with 
885 tons. 

For the third successive month June cargo 
shipments of wood pulp from Tacoma set a 
new record, of 10,104 tons, the bulk going to 
the Atlantic coast. 


Wednesday morning a stubborn blaze 
threatened the Clear Fir Lumber Co.’s mill, 
but damage will probably not exceed $5,000. 
Another fire broke out Wednesday night at the 
Tidewater Mill Co. plant and a third occurred 
in the Peterman Manufacturing Co. plant 
Thursday morning, damage in these last two 
cases being light. 

The 16th annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Pacific & Far Eastern Ports was 
held here this week. Ernest Dolge, of Ta- 
coma, made the principal address at Wednes- 
day morning’s session. Mr. Dolge recom- 
mended that steamship organizations organ- 
ize regional boards to obtain advance infor- 
mation on shipping requirements. The dele- 
gates visited the Wheeler, Osgood Co.’s door 
factory, and the new plant of the Union Bag 
& Paper Corporation Thursday afternoon. 


Portland, Ore. 


July 13.—Business is moderately active for 
this time of year. Production is at low ebb, 
with a number of logging camps and saw- 
mill still down. Several logging camps will 
remain idle another week. In the Inland 
Empire, pine production is also slow. 

Lower rail freight rates from the Pacific 
Northwest are being fought for. Newspapers 
are pointing out that lumber can be shipped 
from the Columbia River to China and Japan 
for less money than by rail into nearby 


States. ‘ 
St. Louis, Mo. 


July 15.—The market for southern pine 
is quiet, neither the construction nor indus- 
trial fields showing any life, and most busi- 
ness being in straight cars. Prices are un- 
changed, manufacturers feeling that it would 
be useless to cut them. While transit cars 
are moving slowly, offerings are small. 
Wholesalers here have received letters from 
a number of the smaller mills, especially 
those cutting short dimension stock, stating 
that they were closing down until prices im- 
proved. 

Retailers of lumber here report an improve- 
ment in demand for building purposes, as 
they are beginning to benefit from the end- 
ing of various strikes in the building trades. 
Retailers are buying, however, only for imme- 
diate requirements. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


July 15.—Millwork business continues 
active, the weather generally being favorable 
to construction work. Some uneasiness was 
manifest for a time over reports that North- 
west crops were likely to be short, but prices 
quickly reacted to predictions of low yields, 
bringing hope for good buying power from 
the agricultural regions. Prices of. millwork 
show little fluctuation and there is little pros- 
pect of any serious setback in the trade in 
the immediate future. 

While.some of the white cedar manufac- 
turers have shifted somewhat in prices be- 
cause of condition of individual stocks, the 
market is generally quite steady. Pole busi- 
ness is somewhat improved. While post trade 
is not what might be termed brisk, there is 
a good demand for this class of material for 
highway guard rail construction. Prices are 
fairly steady. 

Considerable new building now getting 
under way in the smaller towns is contribut- 
ing to a generous extent to the activity of 
the northern white pine market. Improved 
conditions are expected as rural building, in 
preparation for winter, is started after har- 
vest. Buying at present is mostly for urgent 
needs, occasioned in part by recent wind dam- 
age in the Dakotas and Minnesota, and there 
are many calls for rush shipments. 

The Chicago territory is still taking the 
bulk of the lath but new construction in the 
Northwest is bringing an increased activity 
to this branch of the lumber trade. 

Railroads, preparing for the fall and winter 
shipping, are making larger purchases of 


white pine for repair work than they were 
during the 


earlier part of summer. Box 
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manufacturers and crating interests are tak- 
ing somewhat less than during the last few 
weeks. Highway construction continues to 
absorb large amounts of form lumber, both 
in Minnesota and other nearby States of the 
Northwest. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


July 16.—A_ slackening in the lumber 
business has been noted in the Pittsburgh 
district in the last two or three weeks. The 
talling off has been largely in yard business, 
demand from the steel industry continuing to 
hold up well. Reports indicate that southern 
pine has been hardest hit of any of the 
woods. Prices have declined, especially in 
dimension and boards, with the mills seeking 
orders and wiring for business. Southern 
pine straight car items are especially soft. 
gadly mixed orders for shed stock are re- 
ported rather hard to place. The new cut of 
Idaho pine having commenced to dry, orders 
are easier to place. The trouble all winter 
has been, Some dealers report, that there has 
been no 12-inch stock. Some dealers still 
report scarcities in Idaho. The situation in 
Pondosa pine is much the same as in Idaho, 
with prices firm, especially in the. better 
grades, but with some soft spots in No. 4. 
California white and sugar pines are in fairly 
good demand, with some sugar pine items in 
short supply. Fir and hemlock are easier, 
with a large number of mills operating and 
the California market being not at its best. 
Some dealers report fir shed stocks in poor 
assortment, 


New York, N. Y. 


July 15.—Midsummer finds the lumber mar- 
ket slowly but steadily improving. This is 
true both in softwoods and hardwoods, and 
especially in the latter. Hardwood items are 
moving well, especially flooring. Birch, beech 
and maple are in fairly active demand, and 
maple stocks are hard to obtain, with prices 
strengthening all the time. Prices on birch 
and beech are also holding well. There is a 
good demand for basswood, but oak, poplar 
and chestnut are not selling quite so well. 

Prices on fir, having held well for the first 
two months of the summer, are wavering a 
little, perhaps as a result of removal of re- 
strictions on water rates, but generally speak- 
ing the fir situation is better than it was in 
early June, and wholesalers report more sales, 
but stiffer competition. Prices on hemlock 
are stronger than they have been for some 
weeks, although retailers are buying close to 
their requirements. Idaho pine prices continue 
to hold firm and the New York market con- 
tinues to feel the effects of broken stocks at 
the mills. Demand is a little better than 
prevailed earlier in the month. North Carolina 
pine demand is sufficiently strong to bear out 
predictions that the mills will have little 
trouble in disposing of their stocks. 

The Orda Borda Corporation, Newark, N. J., 
recently added a maple flooring department to 
handle the “Holt Brand Maple Flooring” manu- 
factured by the Holt Hardwood Co., Oconto, 
Wis. The Orda Borda Corporation is exclusive 
agent in the metropolitan district and in New 
Jersey. The Orda Borda Corporation orig- 
inated the idea of packing inlays for hardwood 
flooring in corrugated paper cartons, their 
“Walnut-Borda” being known throughout the 
lumber trade. The corporation is exclusive 
sales representative of the Memphis Hardwood 
Mlooring Co. 

David Ripley & Sons Lumber & Timber Co. 
and W. Frank Hopping (Inc.) have joined 
forces to conduct a lumber distribution yard 
at Port Newark, N. J. They will specialize 
in service to the dealer trade, drawing on the 
stocks of David Ripley & Sons, Commercial 
Wharf, Newark, when occasion demands. The 
Port Newark yard covers five acres and will 
carry stocks most called for by the dealer 
trade. Officers of the merged concern are 
W. D. Ripley, president; W. C. Ripley, vice 
president, and W. Frank Hopping, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Daniel D. Dame was recently appointed New 
York State representative of the Denison- 
Cannon Co., of Boston. Mr. Dame was for- 


merly with C. H. Swift & Co., of Charlestown, 
Mass., and Utica, N. Y. 

G. M. Burr is now connected with the New 
York office of the Blanchard Lumber Co. 

John A. Wiesing, East Orange, N. J., has 
severed his connection with the J. Herbert 
Bate Co., and will resume his activities in the 
lumber industry in the near future. 

Kk. Williams is president of the recently in- 
corporated retail lumber and mason materials 
firm of William & Suydam, Plainfield, N. J. 
The vice president of the old established busi- 
ness, which has thus put on a new front, is 
H. T. Suydam. R. C. Huston is treasurer and 
V. D. VanFleet, secretary. Of the $500,000 
capital, $250,000 was paid in. 

The Berry-Stout Lumber Co., with offices in 
the Grand Central Terminal, this city, was re- 
cently appointed direct representative in east- 
ern territory of Brown Bros. Lumber Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis. The Berry-Stout Lumber 
Co. specializes in white pine, and this connec- 
tion with the Brown Bros. Lumber Co. will 
make it possible for that concern to supply its 
trade throughout eastern territory with high 
grade white pine as well as western pine. Mr. 
Berry, accompanied by his wife, has just re- 
turned from an automobile trip into the middle 
West, which took him up through Wisconsin, 
during which time he visited the Brown Bros. 
Lumber Co. at Rhinelander and arranged for 
this representation. 


Toronto, Ont. 


July 15.—Business in Ontario is seasonably 
quiet. Most retailers are looking forward to 
a good fall trade, but are adopting a cautious 
buying policy. Prices are reported to be 
holding up well. Sawmills are operating at 
full capacity, under ideal conditions, and 
shipments are going out regularly. Spruce 
lumber is holding its own. There is a fair 
demand for hemlock, which, however, has to 
meet the competition of jack pine. The hard- 
wood market is fairly active, and stocks are 
none too plentiful. Production of hardwood is 
not nearly so large this year as it was last 
summer. The fact that there is less carry- 
over stock than usual has been a material 
factor in sustaining the market for birch and 
maple at current level. The program of con- 
struction in Toronto during the last six 
months has been an extensive one. Ottawa 
retailers report fair business, with a bright 
outlook for fall, as considerable Government 
work is to be done there. 

Ontario Air Force reports reveal that, dur- 
ing the week ended June 22, flying firemen 
broke all records, spending 558 hours and 55 
minutes in the air and making actual mileage 
of approximately 45,000 miles. 

The Hazen Cedar Shingle Co., Toronto, re- 
cently broadcast a series of radio programs 
which it called its “Shingle Hour.” Short 
talks on the advantages of a wooden shingle 
roof were part of it. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


July 15.—The lumber market is quiet, with 
prices of softwoods tending lower, due to the 
decline in construction work and the lowering 
of intercoastal freight rates. Shortleaf roofers 
remain at low levels. Longleaf pine and 
cypress have held fairly firm because of steady 
demand. The hardwoods, especially maple 
flooring, are in better demand, and quotations 
are generally firm. 

Within a few weeks, the two largest lumber 
associations in Philadelphia, and a number of 
lumber firms, will remove to new offices in 
the Finance Building. The Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change and the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Association will have joint headquarters on 
the twentieth floor. The centralizing of these 
offices will effect a yearly saving in excess of 
$2,000. Already a number of firms are in the 
building, and on Aug. 1 the J. A. Finley Co. 
go there. The Sterling Lumber Co., cypress 
wholesaler, has offices on the sixteenth floor. 

The Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association’s weekly luncheon will be held 
hereafter at the Adelphia Hotel, where meet- 
ings will be continued throughout the summer. 

During his stay in Philadelphia, Vice Presi- 





New Customers 


You can bring carpenters, contractors, 
farmers and other good prospects for 
building material to your yard, and sell 
them lumber, too, by giving them Foley 
Saw-Filing Service. 


FOLEYexicSAW FILER 


files saws accurately, and at the same 
time brings all the teeth to a uniform 
height and size, spaced properly. Makes 
saws cut faster, cleaner andtruer. Does 
a better job than hand filing and does it 
quicker. 





Automatically files all kinds of 
hand saws, band saws %” to 
4%" wide, 
and cross-cut 
circular saws 
3” to 16” dia- 
meter. Uses 
standard 3- 
corner taper 
files. 



















No special op- 
erator required 
for the Foley 
Automatic Saw 
Filer. Write for 
complete descrip- 
tion and illustra- 
tions. It will pay 
you to put in a 
Foley— investigate 

‘OD. 


FOLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
130 Main Street, N. E. 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 














Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York, Chicago 


Denver 
San Francisco 























Tote-Road 
and Trail 


Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


(@ 431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


TOTE-ROAD 
; AND TRAIL 





, DOUCLAS MALLUCH 
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Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


RAILWAY & 
TIMBER CO. 


OSTRANDE 


OSTRANDER, WASH. 


“The original long timber mill.” 








The Surest 
Way to Get 
Better Lumber— 


Every foot of our lumber is graded 
under the supervision of Western Pine 
Manufacturers Association inspectors. 
This insures you standard grades and 
sizes. We solicit your future orders 


and inquiries. 


PoNDOSA PINE 


“The Pick o’ the Pines” 


The Polleys Lumber Co. 


General Offices and Mills: 


Shipments via N. P. 
and Milwaukee Rys. 


Missoula, Mont. 


. 





/ 








BEVEL SIDING 
BUNGALOW SIDING 
Prompt Service. 








Our Specialty— SOFT TEXTURED 


California White Pine 


MOULDINGS 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 
We KNOW our service and quality will please. 


ELLINGSON LUMBER CO. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 




















Bird Houses 
Boys Can Build 





Providing homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








dent Henry M. Hink, of the Redwood Sales 
Co., San Francisco, was a guest of William 
N. Lawton, its eastern sales representative 
and head of the Lawton Flooring & Shingle Co. 

The Blanchard Lumber Co., of Boston, has 
opened offices in the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Co. Building, where it will handle West 
Coast products. 

William A. March, widely known Philadel- 
phia lumberman, from July 6 to 20 will be 
known as Col. March. He is in command of 
the 108th Fiéld Artillery at Tobyhanna, where 
the annual encampment of the Pennsylvania 
National Guard is being held. 

Charles J. Fowler, of Fowler & Weigold, is 
making a tour of the leading sawmills in 
eastern Canada. 


Beaumont, Tex. 


July 15.—With the big paper mills at 
Orange, Tex., and Bastrop, La., on its lines, 
the Missouri Pacific has printed its menu 
cards on craft paper, and also a recent issue 
of the agricultural bulletin. 

Rates on lumber originating north of Hous- 
ton, on the Missouri Pacific, will be reduced 
July 27 % to 4 cents. The International & 
Great Northern is a part of the Missouri 
Pacific system, making the reduction of par- 
ticular importance to exporters and coastwise 
shippers. It is in line with a similar reduc- 
tion made some time ago by the Southern 
Pacific. 

Approximately 2,000 acres of cut-over land 
will be planted from pine seedlings by the 
Industrial Lumber Co., near Oakdale, La., 
this year. This is an increase of 1,000 acres 
over last year, the seedlings being drawn 
from the company’s own nursery. Allen Par- 
ish has taken the lead in fire prevention, and 
now has 250,000 acres under protection. 

The Coale Lumber Co., which succeeded the 
Turnbow Lumber Co. two years ago, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to 
$150,000. Business has shown a remarkable 
increase, and the practice of the company in 
financing home building required additional 
capital. Mr. Coale predicted even greater 
building activity in the near future. Officers 
are R. A. Coale, president; H. H. Howell, vice 
president, and Guy S. Burkhart, secretary- 
treasurer. These officers with R. E. Coale and 
Cc. S. Holland form the board. 

Fred Seager, who was for several years 
manager of the George W. Smythe Lumber 
Co. in Beaumont, going into business on his 
own account when that concern liquidated its 
retail yard, has become manager of the Nalle 
& Co. lumber yard at Austin, Tex. 


Warren, Ark. 


July 15.—The volume of business booked by 
Arkansas pine mills is larger than usual at 
this time of year, orders received during the 
week ended July 6 having been larger than 
those for any single week during the current 
year. A good part of this business went to 
two large mills. Shipments are running “neck 
and neck” with production, while order files 
have been reduced except at one or two of the 
mills. Most orders are for immediate loading. 
Reports say that the outlook for fall is good. 
Small mills continue to force considerable 
common boards and dimension on the market, 
and are not receiving satisfactory prices. 

Recent price lists issued by some Arkansas 
soft pine mills show a wide range on certain 
items. In finish and trim, most mills are main- 
taining practically their old price levels, but 
one or two have made padical reductions on 
1x4-, 6- and 65-inch Bé&better. Flat grain 
B&better 1x4-inch flooring is firm at around 
$41, mill, with stocks far lower than usual at 
this time of year. Boards and dimension are 
somewhat lower, but dimension is not more 
than 50 cents to $1 less than it was thirty days 
ago. Very few of the larger mills have a nor- 
mal stock of No. 1 of 2 dimension. Stocks of 
No. 2 dimension in 2x4-, 6- and 8-inch are espe- 
cially low, as are those of 2x10- and 12-inch 
No. 1. Heavy sales have been made of 1x3-inch 
B&better and “C” edge grain flooring, but 
1x4-inch is plentiful. Stocks of B&better and 
No. 1 drop siding stocks are limited to 16-foot 
and shorter, but in No. 1 even these lengths 
are scarce, especially patterns Nos. 106 and 
116. No. 2 shiplap 8- and 10-inch is bringing 
$24.50, mill, 6-inch, $23.50, and 4-inch, $20. 
The surplus of No. 3 fencing and boards has 
been cleaned up, and these items are holding 
steady. 

Construction was started this week on the 
new 800-foot bridge across the Saline River 


seven miles north of here. It will require 
more than 100,000 feet of form lumber. 

Favorable growing weather for cotton has 
placed crops in splendid condition. The crop, 
except in river bottoms, is a little further 
advanced than usual, and picking should start 
by the middle of August. 


Norfolk, Va. 


July 15.—North Carolina pine business dur- 
ing the first half of July has been better than 
during the same period in June. A number of 
mills have already closed down because of low 
prices, and mills now running find labor hard 
to secure, as the tobacco crops is taking a 
lot of men. The small mills do not seem to 
have so much stock to offer. In framing and 
also in boards, keen competition is being felt 
from West Coast products, for intercoastal 
water freight rates have been materially re- 
duced. 

Demand for edge 4/4 No. 2 and better has 
been very light, in both air and kiln dried. 
The mills have not made further concessions. 
No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths, both rough 
and dressed, have been in very light demand. 
There is no surplus of 10- and 12-inch widths 
but there is one of 3- and 4-inch. In the 
higher grades, North Carolina pine is meeting 
keen competition from Arkansas and south- 
ern pines. Edge 4/4 No. 3 has been moving a 
little better in the South, but No. 3 stock 
widths have not shown any improvement as 
yet. No. 2 and better 5/4 and thicker has 
been selling a little better, and more inquiries 
are being received. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box, kiln dried 
rough, have been a little more frequent. Some 
interest is being manifested in good air dried 
edge box. In one or two large consuming 
centers, consumers have got cargoes from the 
South. Dressed and resawn edge box is not 
moving so well. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box has been 
very quiet No. 1 4/4 stock box has been 
moving fairly well in 6- and 10-inch kiln dried, 
while there has been a good demand for all 
widths of dressed and resawn air dried. 
Buyers are paying present prices readily. Of 
No. 2 4/4 stock box a little surplus is now 
accumulating. Edge box, 5/ and 6/4, continues 
very quiet, as do 4/4 box bark strips. There 
is still a good demand for No. 2 cypress 4/4 
in all widths and it brings much better prices 
than can be gotten for pine. 

Demand for flooring and other planing mills 
items is light, though prices are very low. 
A number of planing mills are on short time 
and are dressing low grade stock mostly, such 
as box lumber. Kiln dried roofers have been 
moving a little better. There is not a great 
deal of 6- and 8-inch available, but there is 
more of 10- and 12-inch. Air dried roofers 
have been quiet, and much stock is being 
offered at $17 for 6-inch f. o. b. cars Georgia 
main line rate. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


July 15.—The pine market here received a 
boost last week, due in part to a large grain 
door contract. Other orders alone will be in 
excess of production, which is based on five 
days per week at all mills in this section, 
with a number of them operating less. The 
export market is fairly firm, as the mills are 
heavily booked with orders for quick loading. 
Orders for export sawn timber are being 
offered, but mills are still booked so heavily 
on domestic timber business that they are 
not in a position to take on heavy quantities 
of export orders. Production of timbers is 
reduced about 17 percent on account of the 
mills closing one day a week. Weather con- 
ditions have been excellent. 

Flooring holds quite firm, and with pro- 
duction of the 3-inch width reduced current 
orders almost equal it. Production of 4-inch 
is, of course, much heavier, but sales are also 


very much larger, especially of flat grain, 


so that they probably exceed the cut. Drop 
siding has been moving very nicely, espe- 
cially Nos. 1 and 2, while the sale of B&better 
and No. 3 has been fairly light. There is an 
especially heavy demand for No. 1 drop sid- 
ing, Pattern 104, which is oversold. Stocks 
of %x4-inch ceiling in all grades are quite 
low. Stocks of %x4-inch ceiling are fairly 
heavy in B&better and Nos. 1 and 2, while 
No. 3 is sold ahead. Production of %x4-inch 


partition is much reduced, and stocks are 
sufficient to permit mills to fill rush orders. 
The sale of bevel siding has been rather 
light, and likewise the sale of square edge 
siding, except in Bé&better, which is now 
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oversold. Pine finish has not sold heavily, 
and if it were not for export sap orders the 
movement would be fairly slow. Stocks are 
at a rather low point. The mills are not now 
much oversold on moldings. 

Sales of 4-inch No. 2 fencing have con- 
tinued fairly light, and almost offset produc- 
tion. There has been heavy sale of 6-inch 
No. 2 longleaf fencing and flooring, the bulk 
of which has been going to the Island trade, 
and mills are now oversold. Shortleaf mills 
are showing a heavy surplus of 6-inch No. 2. 
There has been a fair sale of 8-, 10- and 
12-inch No. 2 shortleaf, which has reduced 
stocks of 8- and 10-inch, while stocks of 12- 
inch have increased. There has been a slight 
reduction in stocks of 8-inch No. 2 longleaf, 
but stocks of 10- and 12-inch remain un- 
changed, as do those of 5/ and 6/4 No. 2. 
All mills, both longleaf and shortleaf, are 
much oversold on 4-inch No. 3 fencing. Of 
6-inch No. 3 there is being accumulated a 
slight surplus in longleaf, but shortleaf is 
oversold. In No. 3 shortleaf, 8-, 10- and 12- 
inch continue oversold, while some longleaf 
mills have a surplus and some are oversold. 
No. 3 lumber has kept firm, despite the weak- 
ness in No. 2. There is a fair market for 
shook, but mills are not far oversold and 
fill orders more quickly. 

Dimension has been selling right along, in 
both longleaf and _ shortleaf. Stocks have 


Bogalusa, La. 


July 15.—Two members of the Queensland 
(Australia) Forest Service, Alan R. Trist and 
Cecil Ellis, spent several days in Bogalusa re- 
cently inspecting the reforestation projects of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., the Louisiana 
State University forestry school, and other 
forestry projects in this section. They pro- 
nounced the methods used superior to any 
of those they had yet seen in this country, and 
asserted they were the most successful. For 
two years they have been studying forestry 
and reforestation in this country, and will re- 
main until next year before returning to Aus- 
tralia and reporting the results of their ob- 
servations. D. T. Cushing, general manager; 
J. K. Johnson, chief forester, and other officials 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co. entertained 
these two guests while they were in Bogalusa. 

H. H. Frenkel, son of the president of Holz- 
handels A. G., Cologne on the Rhine, who is 
connected with the American Pitch Pine Ex- 
port Co., of New Orleans, was a Bogalusa 
guest recently, inspecting various industries 
here. He was very much impressed with the 
industrial plants and the reforestation projects. 
From here he went to Laurel, Miss., to visit 
the plant of Bastman, Gardiner & Co. 

The Bogalusa Building & Loan Association 
voted to donate $100 to the William Henry 

















This pine grove with its winding roadway at Lenox, Mass., is not only a picturesque scene but 
indicates that New England still has excellent timber 





not increased much and are so badly broken 
in assortment that mixed orders are difficult 
to fill. There is no surplus of No. 3 longleaf, 
except in the 2x6-inch. There is only a slight 
accumulation of shortleaf 2x4- to 12-inch. 

Orders for No. 1 kiln dried lath have shown 
a material pick-up, while No. 2 continue over- 
sold at all mills. Prices are $3.75 f. o. b. 
mill for No. 1, and $3.25 for No. 2. Pine 
shingles have been selling in nice volume, and 
with production reduced orders have resulted 
in oversales of all grades. 


Shreveport, La. 


July 15.—Southern pine orders 


weeks or so. 


cially on mixed car orders. 


prices. Shipments are moving well. 


and prices are practically unchanged. 


expected is steadying the market. 


continue 
scarce, though some dealers report fair busi- 
ness. While little business is coming from 
Texas and Oklahoma the opinion is general 
that there must be a revival in the next three 
The withdrawal of money for 
use in call loans in New York seems to be 
seriously affecting building in the North and 
East. Order files are getting thinner, but 
prices are being fairly well maintained, espe- 
Mills that can 
handle mixed orders are getting the best 
Logging 
and manufacturing conditions are very good. 

Hardwood orders are coming in fairly well, 
A feel- 
ing that a somewhat better demand may be 


Sullivan memorial fund. Mr. Sullivan was 
president of the association for many years. 
The eleventh annual Southern Forestry Con- 
gress devotes a page of its printed record to 
a resolution on the death cf Col. Sullivan, to- 
gether with a likeness of him. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


f July 15.—Volume of retail trade has been 
improving and consists largely of repair and 
remodeling work, though more new residential 


construction is being planned, for collections- 


are better, and loans easier to secure. Muni- 
cipal construction continues active. Reroof- 
ing firms have all they can do, and millwork 
Plants continue in steady operation. All 
industrial plants are running full time. While 
lumber yard trade is much lower than it was 
last year, cost of material is less and exenses 
have been cut, so that profit margins are 
fair, but price cutting is giving trouble. The 
yards have too much money in~ unsalable 
stocks, and too heavy stocks of rough dimen- 
sion, which might be damaged by the weather, 
and are now re-working it. Both yards and 
industrials are reducing stocks to the mini- 
mum. 

About two million dollars worth of public 
improvement work was under way on July 1. 
Birmingham will shortly vote on a $500,000 
bond issue to build a new airport. The Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, at Auburn, plans 


C3 PACIFIC COAST Co 








1" NO. 1 HEMLOCK! 


BOARDS AND SHIPLAP 


Retail Lumber Dealers Every- 
where like our better West- 
ern Hemlock and extra 
Snappy Service. We 
believe you will 
like them too. 


PACIFIC STATES 


LUMBER CO. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


~~... 





Manufacturers of 
Douglas Fir, West Coast Hemlock, 
and Red Cedar Products 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
8. B. Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jas. A. Harrison, + - Box 745, Sioux Falls, 
Frank Probst, . O. Box 1187, Fargo, N. D. 
A. Brown, P. O. Box 171, Denver, Colo. 
H,. E. Wade, 1330 J St., Lincoln, Neb. 


Associated Lbr. Service, 8i5 Lemcke Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind, 














We cut our own 
timber, in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest 
type Kilns and High Speed Planers. 


Our Specialty is Shop 


(Strong to Edge Grain) 
Also Spruce Finish S4S 


(13/16 x 1/2” Off in Width) 


Capacity 150,000 Ft. 
8 Hours. 


"Py Ae 


WINCHESTER BAY LUMBER co. 


REEDSPORT, OREGON 








WE can MIX Them 


Send us your Requirements for— 


All kinds of Yard Stock both Fir 
and Hemlock 
Cedar Siding and Shingles 
Large and Long Timbers 
Long Dimension Lath 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
WHITE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASH. 








-— 
HIGH LNE STRUCTURAL ~ GRADE 
DOUGLAS FIR 


Specially Selected. 


ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
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— PORTLAND, ORE. C3 


SALES AGENTS: 
Cntowel - Service 


















——s Quality | 


Ties, Plank : 
1) Long Joists 
Timbers 


Long Dimension 


Give us a trial. 


TheGriswold LumberCo. 


Failing Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 














WillapaLumber Co. 
Fir 


Spruce 

Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


Old 
Growth 


Mills: - RAYMOND, WASH. - 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE, 
Chicago Representative 


Western Wood Products Co., 2251 S. Loomis St. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
—500 rooms 
— Dining rooms and Coffee Tavern 





Garage under same roof. 


HOTEL WHITCOMB 


at Civic Center San Francisco 


James Woods 
President 





Ernest Drury 
Manager 


cy 56 a2 
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SAWS 


Their Care and Treatment 


By H. W. DURHAM 

This book will serve as a reliable guide for those who wish 
to know the art of saw fitting, or who wish to learn the prop- 
er methods of sharpening and keeping saws in order. 

During twenty-five years the author visited a large num- 
ber of sawmills, investigating the methods used in saw- 
sharpening shops, and much useful information obtained is 
embodied in this work. 

This book is bound in cloth, stamped in gold, and con- 
tains 269 pages with index. 


Price, delivered, $1.65 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, lil. 




























two large buildings costing about $250,000 
each. Work will soon start on the 18-story 
Medical Arts Building. New $190,000 train 
sheds are now under way. 

Stock and equipment of the bankrupt Owen- 
ton Lumber Co. have been offered for sale. 

J. C. Blalock, formerly a retailer in the 
Florence district, has been awarded the con- 
tract for two large State jobs at and near 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Macon, Ga. 


July 15.—Longleaf pine is still in good de- 
mand. There has been steady buying, and 
although there is room for improvement, 
manufacturers and wholesalers appear to be 
satisfied over the conditions in the trade. 
Prices are practically unchanged. 

Marked curtailment in production of roofers 
has been noted during the last ten days. Num- 
bers of mills have closed down for the re- 
mainder of the summer, and others may close 
if the market does not improve. While pre- 
vailing prices are $17.50 and $18.50, there are 
reports that some orders have been placed at 
50 cents less, in cases where mills were eager 
to reduce their stocks immediately. The move- 
ment is steady, and it is the general belief 
among manufacturers that volume should gain 
considerably in the next couple of months. 


Laurel, Miss. 


July 15.—Last week some improvement was 
noted in the pine market. The continued good 
weather has dried out all yard stocks, and 
the mills are shipping as much air dried lum- 
ber as possible. The retail yards continue to 
send in orders for mixed cars. All items of 
shed stock, except 4-inch No. 2 flooring, are 
moving freely. Six-inch No. 2 center matched 
is firm around $24 f. o. b. mill, and 8-inch 
shiplap is $25, mill. The export sawn timber 

market is not active. Saps and scantling are 
holding their own. 

Several large hardwood orders have been 
placed. Demand continues very good, and 
prices are firm. 

James W. Smith, general sales manager for 
the Wausau Southern Lumber Co., has re- 
turned from a trip to the northern lumber 
markets. 

Dawson W. Winn, general sales manager 
for Eastman, Gardiner & Co., has been spend- 
ing a few days in Cincinnati on business. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


July 16.—Southern pine business is consid- 
erably less active than had been expected, and 
several of the larger mills are curtailing out- 
put until conditions improve. In southern 
Georgia and Alabama, weather still is retard- 
ing logging. Export demand is showing steady 
improvement, with inquiry active. Demand for 
pine for use in industrial construction, how- 
ever, has shown a tendency to ease off. Slow- 
ness of residence building is also affecting 
demand. Prices, however, are being fairly 
well maintained. Because of excellent crops 
in the Southeast, and the satisfactory farm 
prices prevailing, dealers and wholesalers ex- 
press confidence over the outlook for business 
in the smaller communities during the late 
summer and fall. 


Boston, Mass. 


July 16.—The market for all Pacific coast 
lumber is very unsatisfactory. Ever since the 
United States Intercoastal Conference declared 
intercoastal freight rates open, wholesale mer- 
chants here have been more or less in the dark 
about the nature of competition in the North- 
east. It is said here that a rate of $12, $11, 
$10.50 and even less than $10 has been ac- 
cepted. It is reported that an early meeting 
of the conference steamship companies will 
discuss a reclassification of companies, and 
that later a conference rate will be announced 
for September. During the last week there 
has been a great deal of fir and hemlock dis- 
posed of here; some sales were made at a 
fair and others at a meager profit, or at an 
actual loss. Prices vary widely, and depend 
upon the special circumstances of each in- 
dividual transaction. 

The Blanchard Lumber Co., Woodstock Lum- 
ber Co. and the Guernsey-Westbrook Lum- 
ber Co. divided the large cargo of fir and 
hemlock and hemlock lath that arrived here 


last week from Nanoose and Barnet, B. C. 
Other arrivals of foreign lumber included red 
cedar shingles from Englewood, B. C., and 
walnut logs from Cavins. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


July 15.—Demand for nearly all classes of 
lumber has relaxed considerably, and prices 
are believed by most of the dealers to be on 
a downward trend, so they are reluctant to 
buy ahead. The demand, in fact, is lighter 
than it has been at this time for several 
years, and the retailers are carrying smaller 
stocks. Nearly all orders are for mixed cars 
for quick shipment. Offerings of both south- 
ern and western pines are liberal. Sash and 
door business is picking up. Shingle business 
has fallen off considerably because of the 
inroads made by patented roofing materials. 
Stocks of cedar posts are nearly all in the 
dealers’ hands. There has been a gain in out- 
put of furniture plants. 

Large building operations are slowing up, 
but there has been a considerable increase of 
small home work, which had lagged consider- 
ably behind the major operations. Credit 
lines are being tightened all over the State, 
and many irresponsible contractors and spec- 
ulative builders have been weeded out through 
stress of business’ conditions. Collections 
have been slow but are improving. 

E. C. Wilson, head of the lumber company 
which bears his name, at Mercer, Wis., has 
been appointed to represent the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association in the Wis- 
consin Tourist Bureau which has been organ- 
ized to promote the State’s tourist business. 
Lumber companies and other land owners of 
the northern lake districts are very active in 
the promotion of the bureau. 


Seattle, Wash. 


July 13—‘The thing we want to see is a 
water rate that is the same for everybody. 
We do not care whether it is regulated hy 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Ship- 
ping Board or by the lines themselves. We 
want the rate fixed, whether it is a season- 
able or frozen rate. We want to spend our 
time selling lumber.” Thus spoke H. P. Brady, 
of the Brady & Ketcham Lumber Co., when 
asked to give his views on the drop in water 
rates for lumber here. Plenty of space is 
offered for $10, with evidence that this rate 
will continue through August. Mr. Brady de- 
clared that wholesale lumbermen and shippers 
can stand a fluctuation in the price of lum- 
ber, which usually amounts to $1 or $2 a 
year, but that customers can not absorb a 
drop in freight rates from $14 to $10. 

An order for 19,910 pieces of piling, total- 
ing approximately $300,000, has been placed 
among West Coast operators by the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. The order is one of the largest ever 
received in this territory. It specifies that 7,- 
550 pieces be 120 feet long. Delivery is to be 
by rail to New York, but inasmuch as three 
flat cars would have to be used for such long 
timbers, it is believed some will go by water. 

S. W. Barker, of Seattle, was formally in- 
stalled as president of the Rotary Club here 
during the week. 


Duluth, Minn. 


July 15.—With orders sufficient to keep 
shipping departments busy for several weeks, 
the mills at the Head of the Lakes region are 
increasing efforts to build stocks up to the 
point where winter demand can be safely 
handled without running short of many items. 
A heavy movement is in progress to the 
Northwest territory, and it is expected that 
this will likely continue during the rest of 
July and until late in September. 

Inquiries are growing heavier, and are 
somewhat more numerous than last year at 
this time, operators report. A number of the 
mills are making an effort to gain additional 
orders, but for the most part orders are more 
than sufficient for present production and 
shipping facilities. 

A greater proportion of the new cut is 
being moved to the markets, as drying has 
been, except for a few days during the week, 
favored by the weather. Rain temporarily 
lessened the fire hazard, but the extreme heat 
of the latter part of the week, while aiding 
drying operations, has also increased the dan- 
ger of forest fires. 

Dimension stocks and dry selects are still 
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searce, While 1x4- and 6-inch No. 4 boards are 
in surplus. There is also a temporary over- 
supply of 4-inch No. 3 boards. 

Operators are generally of the opinion that 
business from now until fall will show mate- 
rial gains, although a few hold a different 


opinion, because of probable grain yields 
lower than were predicted earlier in the 


spring. Weather conditions for the corn-pro- 
ducing regions have been better in the last 
week, with timely showers supplying mois- 
ture, and hot days accelerating growth. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


July 15.—The Cady Lumber Corporation has 
built a®*new office building at McNary, Ariz., 
tu provide adequate facilities for an office 
force larger than has prevously been main- 
tained there. The Albuquerque offices in the 
Occidental Building, which have been so con- 
venient a meeting place for local and visiting 
lumbermen, will still be kept open, since James 
G. McNary and Chandler M. Wood, attorney 
for the Cady interests, will maintain offices 
there. 

The Stahlman Lumber Co., with line yards 
and headquarters at Big Springs, Tex., filed 
a foreigner’s statement with the New Mexico 
State corporation commission last week, nam- 
ing as statutory agent, FE. K. Neumann, of 
Carlsbad, where they recently established a 
yard, 

R. A. Christy has resigned as manager of 
the J. D. Halstead Lumber Co., at Flagstaff, 
Ariz.,*to engage in business for himself, and 
his place is taken by Ben F. Train, of Phoenix. 
Sam Neely, in charge of the sales department, 
has been added to the Flagstaff force at least 
for the summer. 

Last week Albuquerque enjoyed visits from 


a party from the Lutcher,& Moore Lumber 
Co., of Orange, Tex., composed of H. J. L. 
Stark, George Colburn, F. H. Farwell, J. H. 
Thomason, J. B. Channing, and John Channing, 
jr., who visited local lumbermen and timber 
tracts in the vicinity of Gallup, N. M. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


July 15.—The West Coast people report a 
satisfactory market. Southern pine is not 
doing so well. While the pine market has 
not slumped, orders are scarce, one southern 
pine manufacturer here reporting the last two 
weeks to have been the slowest in twelve 
months. 

Heavy rains have hurt the wheat crop in 
central Kansas. The yield in this section is 
very disappointing, much of the acreage mak- 
ing only eight or ten bushels. 

F. M. Hartley, of Baldwin, Kan., former 
president of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, spent Saturday in Kansas City. 
He reports the business of the Ives-Hartley 
Lumber Co., at Baldwin, very good. 


Houston, Tex. 


July 17.—The pine and hardwood markets 
have been lagging of late. There has been a 
tendency here and there to cut prices, but in 
the main the quotations are about the same as 
they were a month ago. Some of the larger 
firms catering to special order business have 
refused to reduce any items, except shiplap. 
There has been a general decline in shiplap 
quotations. Dimension is moving moderately 
well. There is still a good export demand for 
prime and sap, but timbers are in only fair 
call. 





NECROLOGICAL 


CAPT. R. W. HUIE, veteran lumberman of 
Arkadelphia, Ark., died at his home in that 
city on July 8, at the age of 84. Capt. Huie 
was for many years most prominent in the 
lumber world of the South and was a pioneer 
of the Arkansas and Louisiana yellow pine 
lumber industry. He was a lumberman of thé 
old school and held a high place in the esteem 
of his associates. Capt Huie organized the 
Arkadelphia Lumber Co. at Daleville, with a 
number of others, in the early ’80s. That 
operation was later purchased by the Grayson- 
McLeod Lumber Co., of St. Louis. For many 
years Capt. Huie was general manager. In 
the late ’80s he organized the Citizens Bank 
of Arkadelphia, with C. E. Neeley, and Dr. J. R. 
Dale, of which he was president for many 
vears. About 1892, with C. E. Neeley, J. S. 
Cargile, C.C. Henderson and others, he organ- 
ized the South Arkansas Lumber Co., with 
mills at Cargile, Ark., and Jonesboro, La. The 
same group built the Arkansas Southern Rail- 
way from Eldorado, Ark., to Winnfield, La., 
which road was afterwards sold out and is 
now part of the Rock Island System. In 1901 
Capt. Huie joined with O. E. Hodge and others 
in the organization of the Huie-Hodge Lum- 
ber Co., of Hodge, La., and was president of 
that company until it was succeeded by the 
Hodge-Hunt Lumber Co. a few years ago. The 
later years of his life were spent at his old 
home in Arkadelphia where he was engaged 
in various enterprises. He devoted much time 
to farming interests and was interested in 
everything that was beneficial to Clark County 
and southern Arkansas. He was a Confeder- 
ate veteran. He was deeply interested in the 
two colleges located in Arkadelphia, and was 
for many years a trustee of the Henderson- 
Brown College. Capt. Huie was a life long 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
A> widow and six children survive him. 














ROBERT LAIDLAW, veteran head of the 
R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., (Ltd.) Toronto, passed 
away at his home, 32 North Sherbourne Street, 
in that city, at the age of 92, after an illness 
of only four days. Mr. Laidlaw had been a 
regular attendant at his office every day until 
about six months ago. Mr. Laidlaw, who was 
president of the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., which 
was founded in 1871, was born in Halton 
County in May, 1837, in what was called “The 
Scotch Block,” on account of the number of 
settlers of Scottish descent in the town and 
neighborhood, and was educated at Milton. He 
started work in the lumber business as a 
young man, in partnership with Thomas Short- 
reed, with whom he later moved to Barrie, 
Ont., where the business was carried on until 
1886. In that year Mr. Laidlaw moved to 
Toronto, where he has resided ever since. In 
addition to extensive Canadian lumber inter- 
ests, the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. (Ltd.), also 








operates yards at Buffalo, North Tonawanda 
and other American points. Robert Laidlaw 
was elected Honorary President of the Cana- 
dian Lumbermen’s Association, in succession 
to the late J. R. Booth, of Ottawa. Although 
the majority of his interests lay in the lum- 
ber business, in wnich he was so outstanding 
and prominent a figure, Mr. Laidlaw was in- 
terested in the Dominion Sugar Co., of Chat- 
ham, of which he had been a director since 
its inception. Robert Laidlaw was married 
about 56 years ago to Jessie Cameron, of 
Brucefield, Ont., who survives him with two 
sons and two daughters. There are also four 
grandchildren. 


FRANK E. STUDEBAKER, district freight 
and passenger agent of the Union Pacific sys- 
tem in the Grays Harbor District, of Wash- 
ington, for the past four years, died suddenly 
on July 6. Mr. Studebaker was widely known 
among business people of the Harbor and rail- 
road people throughout the west and his death 
came as a shock to his large group of friends. 
He had been especially prominent during the 
last few months since the announcement of 
the construction of the railroad into the pen- 
insula by virtue of his position with the Union 
Pacific. He is survived by his wife, a son and 
a daughter. 


EDMUND B. THORNTON, 73 years old, 
Bedford, Ind., for many years secretary and 
a director of the Central Veneer Co., of In- 
dianapolis, died recently at his home of a 
heart attack. He was a member of one of 
the leading families of Bedford and was prom- 
inent in its business and social life. He was 
a member of the first class graduated from 
the Bedford high school. He had been county 
clerk and for a number of years was county 
Superintendent of public instruction. He is 
survived by the widow, two daughters and 
two sons. 


HENRY W. REED, 83 years old, Mishawaka, 
Ind., who was one of the first sawmill opera- 
tors in St. Joseph County, Indiana, died re- 
cently in a hospital in South Bend after ar 
illness of six months. At one time he oper- 
ated two large mills in that section. He was 
born in Youngstown, Ohio, and settled in In- 
diana at an early age with his parents. He 
is survived by the widow, three sons and two 
daughters. 


GEORGE R. MAXWBELL, 36 years old, pro- 
prietor of a lumber, coal and building material 
business near Edgewood, Ind., died suddenly 
of heart disease, while driving a machine 
on the street in Indianapolis. The machine 
ran into a ditch and although it was noticed 
by several persons passing, the body was not 
discovered in the driver’s seat until more than 





an hour later. Mr. Maxwell had lived in Edge- 
wood about four years, going to Indiana from 
Lansing, Mich. He is survived by the widow, 
Beaulah Maxwell. 


ALBERT C. BENSEN, of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Co., Mansfield, Ohio, died on 
June 29 at a hospital in Cleveland after a long 
illness. Mr. Bensen was well and favorably 
known in the lumber trade with which he had 
long been associated. He was born Aug. 14, 
pe at Lansing, Mich., and will be buried 
there. 


JAMES SHANAHAN, aged 81, of Montrose, 
Mich., a pioneer lumberman and banker, died 
recently. He had been in ill health several 
years. Mr. Shanahan instituted the first bank 





at Montrose. His widow and three daughters 
survive. 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (f“ 
Arizona Soft Pine | 
White Fir | 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 





Shop—Selects—Common | 
Dimension—Lath-Shiplap | 
Pattern—Flask | 
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Buyers for 
Planing Mills 


and 


~ 
Woodworking 


Factories names 


will find some very attractive values in 
our high quality, carefully milled 


NO. 2 SHOP AND BETTER 
California White Pine 


Write us now about your lumber requirements 
and ask for stock list. Our annual production 
of 35,000,000 feet insures prompt service. 


| Feather River Lumber Co. 


® DELLEKER, CALIF, a 
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CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Lumber Company Financing 





Represent owners of 


PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBERLANDS 


For Sale on Attractive Terms 





231 South La Salle Street 
Continental Illinois Bank Building 


CHICAGO 




















Dimension Stock 


Kiln Dried, glued and machined to sizes, 
saves money to any manufacturer. Our 
booklet, “The Story of Dimension” is full 
of profit making ideas. It is free to any 
manufacturer of woodwork. 





3403 WEST 48TH PLACE, CHICAGO 





Collections 


If you can’t collect it let the 


people handle it for you. They are the 
people for intelligent collection service. 


Rates low for results obtained. 


No charge if no collection, unless spe- 
cial services rendered. 


Ask Department 3 to send Pamphlet 
49-C giving rates. 


Use Clancy’s Red Book Service for ac- 
curate credit ratings. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
006 So. Dearborn &t., CHICAGO 
Esstern Headquarters: 35 S. William St., NEW YORK CITY 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
1! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 








Established 1847 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK Cons Bow: 
handle all classes of 

Ocean Freight = discount. dais 
Brokers tov cupasteds tapects 








Special department handling export lumber shipments | 











L. H. Levisee, of the Levisee Lumber Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis., called at Chicago lumber of- 
fices Tuesday. He was accompanied by his 
son. 

C. H. Rawson, of the Frost & Davis Lum- 
ber Co., Montgomery, Ala., visited in Chicago 


the latter part of last week, calling on the lum- 
ber trade. 


N. C. Waggoner, sales manager, and T. C. 
Whitmarsh, president, of the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, called at Chicago lum- 
ber offices Wednesday. 


J. N. Berry, of the Berry-Stout Lumber Co., 
New York City, who has been on a vacation 
motor trip to northern Wisconsin, called at 
the offices of several Chicago lumbermen Sat- 
urday of last week. 


Arthur Temple, sales manager of the South- 
ern Pine Lumber Co., Texarkana, Ark., was 
in Chicago Tuesday and called at the office of 
Baxter, Robison & Montgomery, one of his 
firm’s local representatives. 


Elias C. Atkins, vice president of E. C. 
Atkins & Co., saw and machinery manufactur- 
ers of Indianapolis, and Mrs. Atkins, have left 
for Pointe-au-Baril, Canada, to visit Mr. and 
Mrs. John D. Gould at their summer home on 
Adventure Island. 


A. E. Hart, general sales manager of Dierks 
Lumber & Coal Co., of Kansas City, Mo., en 
route East, stopped off in Chicago and visited 
the local office this week, where he conferred 
with that company’s representative in this 
territory, L. O. O’Daniel. 


Curtis Rich Boisfontaine is the name of a 
new arrival, who put in his appearance on 
June 30 at the home in New Orleans of Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert S. Boisfontaine. Mr. Bois- 
fontaine is the popular and efficient assistant 
secretary of the Southern Pine Association. 


The American Hoist & Derrick Co. of St. 
Paul, manufacturer of “American” hoisting 
machinery, announces the removal of its office 
from 139 Townsend Street, San Francisco, to 
5515 Doyle Ave., Emeryville, Oakland, Calif. 
Boyd Nixon, who was in charge of the San 
Francisco Office, will continue in charge. 


John D. Dence, president and treasurer of 
the Dence Lumber Corporation, of Lowville, 
N. Y., has announced his intention to enter 
the Republican primaries this fall as a candi- 
date for the nomination for assemblyman from 
Lewis County. Mr. Dence is one of the best 
known lumber dealers in that section and was 
one of the organizers of the chamber of com- 
merce in Lowville, serving that organization 
for two terms as president. 


After attending a conference with manufac- 
turers and visitmg members of his organiza- 
tion in Chicago this week, W. W. Schupner, 
secretary-manager of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, of New York, 
continued his journey to the West Coast. Mr. 
Schupner will spend some time on the Coast 
with Roy A. Dailey, Pacific Coast manager of 
the association, calling on present and prospec- 
tive members in that territory. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on Tuesday had 
the pleasure of a visit from H. P. Welch, general 
mill superintendent of the Central Pennsylvania 
Lumber Co., Williamsport, Pa. Mr. Welch 
was on his way home after visiting the Rib 
Lake Lumber Co.’s operation at Rib Lake, 
Wis., with which the Central Pennsylvania 
Lumber Co. has affiliations. Mr. Welch re- 
ported a good demand for lumber, particularly 
hardwoods, of which the Central Pennsylvania 
Lumber Co. is a large producer, and general 
business conditions good. Mr. Welch recalled 


the fact that he has been a regular reader of 


the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for at least thirty 
years, and probably longer. 


A. E. Hall, manager machinery department, 
Allis- Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., was in Chicago this week conferring 
with U. S. McMillan, inventor of the McMillan 
defiberizing process for wood. The Allis- 
Chalmers company is manufacturing both the 
defiberizing machine and the rod mfll used 
in mixing the fiber with cement or gypsum, 
as described in a recent issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. The McMillan company 
has set up an experimental plant in Chicago, 
which is attracting a great deal of attention 
from architects, wallboard manufacturers, roof- 
ing manufacturers and lumbermen who are 
interested in learning more of this new process 
for the utilization of wood. The Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co. recently has supplied 
machines for a large ,wallboard and paper 
plant in the East, which plans to make exten- 
sive use of this defiberizing process in prepar- 
ing the wood fiber for the products it manu- 
factures. 


Investigates Foreign Timber 


Two foreign trips of investigation are on 
the schedule of summer activities of James 
D. Lacey & Co., timber land factors. J. E. 
McCaffrey, of the New York office, sailed July 
7 on the Aquitania to Paris and thence to 
Jugo-Slavia, where he will investigate an op- 
eration and timber property near Ragusa. He 
will return about the middle of August. On 
July 12 W. D. Durland sailed for Belize, Brit- 
ish Honduras, with a party in connection with 
the development of a timber operation in that 
province. 


Gives Boys Bow Material 

RHINELANDER, Wis., July 15.—J. D. Mylrea, 
president of the Thunder Lake Lumber Co., 
Rhinelander, has endeared himself to all the 
youngsters of the Junior Forest Rangers Serv- 
ice in this locality because of his donation to 
them of a consignment of hickory planks out 
of which the rangers will make bows. L. G. 
Sorden, county agricultural agent, and J. M. 
Reed, county superintendent of schools, have 
cut the planks into staves and are shaping 
them so that the bows can be more easily con- 
structed. 


Lumberman to Travel on “Bremen” 


On its first return voyage to its home port 
from New. York, the great North German 
Lloyd liner Bremen, which now is on the seas 
on its maiden journey, will number in its 
passenger list Mr. and Mrs. Edward Hines, 
of Chicago. Mr. Hines, president of the Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Co., has planned at dif- 
ferent times to visit Russia, but each time 
something has transpired to prevent carrying 
out this plan. Now he hopes to carry out a 
long deferred plan of visiting Russia, and he 
and his party will spend several weeks tour- 
ing that country. This is strictly a pleasure 
trip and Mr. Hines says he does not expect: 
to spend any time looking into lumber or other 
business conditions in that country. 


Forestry Professor Visits Mills 


Nelson C. Brown, professor of forest utili- 
zation of the College of Forestry, Syracuse, 
N. Y., was in Chicago this week, having 
stopped off here for a day en route to the 
Pacific Coast. While in Chicago Mr. Brown 
took occasion to investigate the McMillan de- 
fiberizing process for wood, described in a re- 
cent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and 
visited the experimental plant to witness the 
operation. Mr, Brown is making this trip to 
the Pacific Coast for the purpose of visiting 
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mills and logging operations with a view to 
securing information on the latest develop- 
ments in lumber that may be of interest to 
the forestry class at Syracuse. 


“Like Father, Like Son” 


Under the above caption a recent issue of 
Chicago Commerce printed a series of stories 
and interviews with Chicago business men 
whose sons have joined them in their organiza- 
tions and who find these sons valuable aids in 
carrying on their work. Among the leading 
industrialists represented in this symposium, 
whose sons are actively participating in the 
conduct of their business, is one of the out- 
standing lumbermen of the country, Edward 
Hines, president of the great Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. of Chi- 
cago and its various 
affliated organizations 
throughout the coun- 
try. Commenting on 
the fact that his sons 
have joined Mr. Hines 
in the business, Chi- 
cago Commerce says: 

“Going into an en- 
tirely different field of 
industry we find the 
Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co., in which the 


-——__, 





BDWAIRD HINES, 
President, 
Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. 


RALPH J. HINES, 
The Older Son, 
Is “Contact” Man 


two sons of Edward 
Hines, Ralph and 
Charles, are as busily 
and energetically en- 
gaged in promulgat- 
ing the merits of wood 
as their father was 
back in 1891 when he 
‘set up shop’ at Lin- 
coln Street and Blue 
Island Avenue where 
the main offices are 
still located. 

“Of course, history 
does not always repeat itself too precisely. 
Because Edward Hines started in the lumber 
business fifty years ago, working as an office 
boy at $4 a week, it does not necessarily follow 
that his sons began in like humility. After all, 
$4 a week today wouldn’t keep one in carfare! 

“As a matter of fact, both Ralph and Charles 
—their Yale and Oxford sheepskins tucked away 
for posterity—began their business careers in 
one of God’s great universities—the vast tim- 
berlands of northern Minnesota and Mississippi. 
After working through the mills, they returned 
to the cities of men to travel, sell, inspect and 
acquaint themselves with all the intricate details 
which become manifold after an industry has 
reached the stage of development characterized 
by ‘the largest lumber yard in the world.’ 

“And now Ralph, a ‘contact man,’ and 





CHAS. M. HINES, 
Manager of 
the Branch Yards 


Charles, in charge of the branch yards, have 
earned the right of recognition as senior vice 
president and junior vice president. However, 
what proved of particular interest to me was 
Edward Hines’ admission that not infrequently 
he turns to his fine looking young sons for advice 
in matters of business. But why not? Aren’t 
educators persistently pointing out that youth 
and progress travel hand in hand?” 

/ 


Shifted to Chicago Office 


Jerome Houston, who has been in the gen- 
eral offices of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. at 
Kansas City, Mo., for the last fifteen. months, 
has been transferred to the company’s Chicago 
office. He will succeed A. J. W. Armstrong, 
who recently left the Long-Bell company’s em- 
ploy, at the quotation desk. Mr. Houston is 
well acquainted with the lumber manufactured 
by the Long-Bell Lumber Co., for previous to 
accepting the position at Kansas City he had 
spent five years at the Longview operations, 
securing first-hand information on that end of 
the lumber industry. 


Business in Fair Volume 


Toronto, CANADA, July 15.—Answering a re- 
quest for information as to the business situa- 
tion in this section of Canada, as it affects the 
lumber industry, A. C. Manbert, president of 
the Canadian General Lumber Co. (Ltd.), said: 
“Business in this section is not as peppy as it 
was a year ago, but we are maintaining a fair 
volume. Competition is much harder and mar- 
gins closer.” Mr. Manbert expressed the hope 
that the lumber business in the United States 
would make an early recovery, as his informa- 
tion is that business conditions there seem to 
be somewhat discouraging at present. 


To Represent Retail Association 


E. C. Wilson, Mercer, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed to represent the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association on an advisory council 
formed by the Wisconsin State Tourist Bureau. 
The advisory council is composed of five men, 
representing five organizations in Wisconsin 
which will benefit by premoting tourist trade. 
The advisory council will sponsor information 
sending and advertising work. E. C. Wilson 
was formerly president of the Outdoor Club 
of Wisconsin. 


Hymeneal 


SCHUPNER-BOYD. Miss Frances Claire 
Boyd, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ashton S. 
Boyd, of Piermont-on-Hudson, N. Y., and W. J. 
Schupner, son of Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Schup- 
ner, of Nyack, N. Y., were married on Satur- 
day, July 13. The bride is organist at the 
Nyack Reformed Church and a member of the 
Nyack Oratorio Society and the Morning Music 
Club. Mr. Schupner is a son of W. W. Schup- 
ner, well known in the lumber trade as secre- 
tary and directing manager of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association. The 
young man attended Lehigh University and is 
a member of Phi Gamma Delta. He is now 
employed in the engineering department of 
the Curtis Aeroplane & Motor Co. 


FREDERICK-DIMELING, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Dimeling, of Spokane, Wash., have an- 
nounced the engagement of their daughter, 
Evelyn, to Harold Waldron Frederick, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Frederick, of Seattle, 
Wash. Miss Dimeling is a graduate of Rogers 
Hall, Lowell, Mass., and a member of the 
Junior League. She is highly popular in Spo- 
kane younger social circles. Her father, John 
Dimeling, is a prominent lumber manufacturer 
of the Inland Empire and is at the head of 
the Panhandle Lumber Co., one of the larger 
concerns making Idaho white pine. Its mills 
are at Spirit Lake, Idaho, and Ione, Wash. Mr. 
Dimeling was formerly in the lumber business 
on the Atlantic Coast. 


GRAY-NIESEN. The engagement of Harold 
Gray and Miss Helen Niesen, both of, Tacoma, 
Wash., was announced June 7 by Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles W. Niesen, parents of the bride- 
to-be. Mr. Gray is the son of Claude F. Gray, 
president of the Independent Lumber Co., of 
Tacoma, and is himself associated with that 
firm. He studied at the University of Wash- 
ington and Oregon State College. Miss Niesen 
is a graduate of the University of Washington. 
No date has been set for the wedding. 
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F t l figure your 
2 any S er invoices ! 
Figuring invoices on 
lumber is never a matter 
of arithmetic,—when 28 
Meilicke Lumber Calcu- 
lator is used. : 

This is not a general 
calculating device which 
can be used for anything. 
It talks in board feet, 
and gives costs and ex- 
tensions per thousand. 

This ad pinned to 
your letterhead will 
bring you one on ten- 
day free trial. 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3472 North Clark St., Chicago, IL 3 


cilicke 












Time Saving Devices 





The Proper Card for You 


Your business is vastly too important to 
be represented by anything less than a 


Wiggins Peerless Patent 
Book Form Card 


Many of America’s largest card users com- 
pliment the skill and care exercised in 
engraving a Wiggins Plate by 

using Wiggins Car 
exclusively. Ask 
for tab of speci- 
mens; detach 


them one by 
one and observe ROTEEL COMPANY 
‘i PIT TeBURER. BA. 


edges and gener- cane came 







P1OHER BVILONR 
CHIcCAsO 


Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue 


Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 
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A Smooth Cutting 
Saw That Stands 
Fast Hand Feed 


Smoother work and faster 
hand feed are results ob- 
tained with THE PLANER 
SAW, a new SIMONDS CIR- 
CULAR blade that is being 
installed in woodworking 
plants in every section. It 
is a most versatile and suc- 
cessful saw that gives a 
smooth, even surface al- 
most equal to that of a 
planer knife. Rips, cross- 
cuts, miters, and stands 
fast hand feed. Made 6 to 
24 inches in diameter. 


Your dealer can supply you. Order 
by the name “The Planer Saw” 


SIMONDS 


Saw and Steel Co. 


“ The Saw Makers” 
ESTABLISHED 1832—FITCHBURG, MASS: 


Chicago, Ill. Lockport, N.Y. Portland, Ore. 
Boston, Mass. Memphis, Tenn. San Francisco, Cal 
Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. Los Angeles, Cal. 
New York City London, England Seattle, Wash. 
New Orleans, La. Montreal, Que. Toronto, Ont. 
Vancouver, B. C. St. John, N. B. 











Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Lapine—Landers Planing Mill Co. 
succeeded by Hamilton & Hancock Lumber Co. 

Loachapoka—Fackler Lumber Co., formerly lo- 
cated at Loachapoka, has removed its plant to 
Heflin, Ala., and will handle all kinds of lumber, 
operating a concentration yard. 

ARKANSAS, Siloam Springs— 
Yards sold to Dyke Bros. 


COLORADO, Fountain—Fountain Hardware & 
Implement Co. succeeded by Fountain Hardware & 
Lumber Co., incorporated with capital of $20,000. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville — Standard 
Co. (Inc.), changing name to 
Co. (Inc.) 

ILLINOIS. Peoria—Jones Cooperage & Box Co. 
succeeded by Glasgow Box & Barrel Co. 

IOWA. Rodney and Ticonic 
succeeded by Berry Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport Allen Lumber & 
Mfg. Co. (Inc.) filed amendment to charter 
changing name to Amco Home Finance Co. (Inc.); 
capital, $50,000. 

MINNESOTA. Chatfield—Independent Lumber 
Co. moving to new yard being constructed by Ar- 
noldy Bros. Lumber Co., of Rollingston & Min- 
neska, which has purchased the lumber stock. 

St. Cloud—Clark Lumber Co. succeeded by Rob- 
ertson Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Cozad—George A. Hoagland & 
Co. succeeded by Perry-Caldwell Lumber Co. 

Potter—Home Lumber Co. sold to R. S. Proud- 
fit Co. 

Stella—Sullivan Lumber Co. sold to Stella Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000; T. F. Me- 
Grath, managers. 


Producers Lumber 


Hardwood 
Hessler Hardwood 


Rodney Grain Co, 


NEW YORK. Valhalla—Haggerty Lumber & 
Millwork (Inc.) now located at North White 
Plains. 

OREGON. Cottage Grove—Twin Oaks Lumber 


Co., of Eugene, Ore., has purchased the building 
material business of Godard & Randall. 

Heppner—Al Henricksen has sold the Slocum 
Saw Mill to Heppner Pine Lumber Co. which will 
reopen the mill. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Dewey-Bower Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Dewey Lumber Co. 

George West—D. R. Owens & Sons succeeded by 
Grant Lumber Co. which will erect buildings. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Sound Casket & Mfg. 
Co. changing name to Northwestern Lumber & 
Mfg. Co. 

Junction City—A. J. West Lumber Co.'s proper- 
ties here sold to Greenwood Logging Co. under 
foreclosure of mortgage. 

WISCONSIN. Wausau—Wausau Mfg. Co. suc- 
ceeded by General Woodenware Co. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Oakland—G. H. Brown 
wood Co., increasing capital to $100,000. 

FLORIDA. Orlando—State Sash & Door Co., in- 
corporated by L. G. Newell and others. 

Tallahassee—E, V. Speer Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated. 

Tampa—Diatomite, incorporated; 
000; lumber and byproducts. 

ILLINOIS. East St. Louis—Belt Lumber & 
Supply Service, incorporated; capital, $50,000: 4201 
S. State St. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—Calcasieu Lumber 
& Building Co., incorporated; capital, $12,000. 
MICHIGAN. Comstock Park—Comstock 
Lumber Co., increasing capital 

$20,000. 

Niles—E. A. Godfrey, incorporated; capital, $40,- 
000; lumber offices and sheds to be erected on S58. 
Third St. 

MISSOURI. St. 
Supply Co., 
000. 

NEW YORK. Kings—Leavitt-Greenbaum Floor- 
ing Corporation, to deal in flooring of all kinds; 
capital, $100,000; Marcus Leavitt; 2 Balfour Place, 
Brooklyn. 

Lynbrook—Miller Post & Pile Corporation, in- 
corporated; capital, 100 shares no par value; Geo. 
L. Miller, 10 Lakewood Bivd., Lynbrook. 

Malone—Ott Woodworking Co., incorporated. 

Manhattan—Ginsberg & Willen, incorporated; 
capital, $1,000; to deal in flooring of all kinds; 
Wm. Ginsberg, 490 E. 181st St., New York City. 

New York—Sumner Hardwood & Import Corpo- 
ration, incorporated: to deal in all kinds of hard- 
woods; capital, 200 shares, no par value; W. R. 
Colcord, 50 Church St. 

Red Hook—Scheffler Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, 1,000:shares, no par value; to deal in lum- 
ber of all kinds; Eugene M. Scheffler, 936 Phoenix 
Ave., Peekskill. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Bakersville—Roan Moun- 
tain Lumber & Timber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$20,000. 

RHODE ISLAND. Lakewood—Lakewood Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, 500 shares, no par 
value. 

WASHINGTON. Auburn—National Lumber Dis- 
tributers (Inc.), decreasing capital to $50,000. 

Cashmere—Schmitten Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $200,000. 

Centralia—Jack Horner Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $3,500; to manufacture furniture and fixtures. 


Hard- 


capital, $50,- 


Park 
from $10,000 to 


Louis—American Lumber & 
increasing capital from $8,600 to $25,- 


Seattle—Crown Hill 
capital, $600; sawmill. 
Seattle—L. & M. 

capital, $50,000. 

Seattle—Aircraft Plywood Corporation, incorpo- 
rated; capital, $1,500,000; to manufacture lumber 
products. 

Tacoma—American Wood Products & Crossarm 
Co. filed amended articles changing name to Na- 
tional Wood Products & Crossarm Co. and in- 
creasing capital from $95,000 to $175,000. 

Vancouver—W oodzart, incorporated; 
$50,000; wooden toys and furniture. 

WISCONSIN. Kenosha—Gordon Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., incorporated; 500 shares of $100 par value 
and 100 shares no par value; old concern. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Todd Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. will complete within the month the 
enlargement program for the plant. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hickory—J. W. Shuford 
has let the contract for construction of a $20,000 
building materials plant. 

RHODE ISLAND. Providence—The Mason Hox 
Co, is rebuilding its $40,000 factory building at ty 
Sprague St. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Downing Box Co. is 
building a new factory and mill at Vienna Ave, 
and 3d St. 


Lumber Co., incorporated; 





Logging Co., incorporated; 


capital, 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Sam Dawson Lumber 
Co. sustained loss of more than $5,000 in the 
Northside lumber yard; rebuilding to start at once. 

Maplesville—John H. Higgins planing mill dam- 
aged by fire: loss above $25,000; 1,500,000 feet of 
lumber, sheds, etc., destroyed in addition to plan 
ing mill. The Maplesville plant is used as a con- 
centration yard for a number of small mills in 
the vicinity. 

ILLINOIS. Monroe Center—C. A. Crosby Lum- 
ber Yards destroyed by fire with loss of about 
$10,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Westhampton—Francis A. 
Loud Lumber Co., loss by fire, $50,000. 


MINNESOTA. Florence—Lumber warehouse of 
Ross Lumber Co. burned with loss of $10,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. Estes — Legan-McClure Lumber 
Co.’s sawmill destroyed by fire; will be rebuilt at 
once. The company lost its office and planing mill 
by fire about two months ago. 

MISSOURI. Van Buren—The local mill of the 
Beamer Handle Co., of Manor, Pa., has suffered a 
fire loss of about $20,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—James F. Sweeney Co., 
loss by fire, $5,000. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—Klamath Pine Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $100,000. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, Frederick—Lumber yard of 
W. E. Howell destroyed by fire; loss $40,000. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—Rosson Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $30,000. Plant will be rebuilt. 


WASHINGTON. Anacortes—The shingle mill of 
the Western Cedar Mill Co. has been damaged by 
fire about $3,000. 

Oakville—The Wray Hardwood Co., manufac- 
turer of hardwood products, suffered fire loss esti- 
mated at $4,000. 

Okanogan—The Dagnon sawmill has been 
burned with a loss of about $4,000 and no insur- 


ance, 
New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—National Floor & 
Tile Co., of Mobile, has established an office in 
Birmingham with B. C. Davis, jr., as manager. 

Birmingham—Cruse-Crawford Mfg. Co., has dis- 
continued its auto business and turned its plant 
into a general woodworking plant specializing in 
automotive equipment. 

Birmingham—H. F. Cleveland has completed 
organization of the Cleveland Mfg. Co., to engage 
in ‘the manufacture of wood specialties, catering 
largely to the automotive trade, truck and cab 
manufacture, etc. 

Lapine—J. E. Hathcock Lumber Co. has begun 
a lumber manufacturing business. 

CALIFORNIA. Long Beach—The Century Lum- 
ber Co. erecting lumber shed. 

San Jacinto—Dill Lumber Co. opening yard. 


FLORIDA. Hilliard—Reed Lumber Co. has 
started a retail yard. 
GEORGIA, Pelham—wW. R. Belk, formerly at 


Centerville, Ala., has installed a sash and door 
plant in Pelham. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—B. L. Curry Veneer 
Co. has started business in new plant here, mov- 
ing from Gosport, Ind. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Ferd Brenner erect 
ing $25,000 dry kiln on Vance St. - 

Alexandria—J. A. Wakeman Lumber Co. has 
started a retail business. 

Bossier—Gain-Yay Yards opening branch here; 
headquarters Shreveport. 

New Orleans—George Kellett has started a re- 
tail lumber business. 

MAINE. Portland—Barden Lumber Co. recently 
began a wholesale business at 142 Hight St. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—E,. J. Robinson has started 
a wholesale and commission lumber business at 
100 Morgan Building. 


(Concluded on page 79) 
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This Week’s 


Lumber 


Prices 








SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended July 13: 


Plooring | Finish, All 10-20’ 
a er 64.97 B&better Surfaced: 
r, ~ ‘ ” 
No. 1, 6-20'..... yt ti Hat 
No. 2, 6-20’..... 34.00 ixe” (|. °°" ge-46 
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B&btr, 10-20’... 40.02 1x12” ....... 69.60 
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eee 26.69 under: 
18&20’.... 28.38 CRY 8 2 29.68 
ee a | ee 20.50 is 
, GI igo 55x eee 33.57 
FF ices 21.30 
- ts 93.82 | 12” o...-00e. 41.75 
18&20’...... 24.60 
et a 23.50 Plaster Lath 
ae 23.96 PPE 
” 24.00 | oy SS Se 
18&20’...... 26.24 | No. 2, %”, 4’... 3.24 
2x10”, 10’...... 20.25 
1s" Raat 22.93 Car Material 
18&20"... 11! 234g | (AMl 1x4 & 6”): 
2x12”, 10’...... 24.00 | B&btr, 9 and 
| ree SS aren ss 31.00 
7 Ee 27.32 | 
18&20’...... 29.47 | No..1— 
9 Pe eee 42.00 
No. 3 Dimension | Aha 4’ cig 
SPARSE apes S51 Ae SE ere 
 -cunesankar 16.75 | No. 2 random.. 23.50 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried FEngel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


Inch— 4” 6” a” 10” 12° 
D&btr., 6-16’.$51.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 
No. & 

btr.,* 6-16’. 49.00 54.00 54.00 67. ” a 82.00 
No. 1, 6-16’. 50.00 54.00 58.00 § 
No. 2, 8-16’. 42.50 41.50 41.50 +0 49.00 
No. 38, 8-20’. 34.00 36.50 37.50 50 38.50 
No. 4, 4-20’. 32.50 34.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 
5” &6/4— 4"&wadr. 4, 6&8” 10” > ad 
D&btr., 6-16’..... $67.00 $69.00 $72.00 $82.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 64.00 66.00 69.00 79.00 
No. 1, 6-16'..... 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 

For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-, 8- or 12-inch, add 
$6; 6-inch, $9; 10-inch, add $8; in No. 3, all 
widths, add $6; No. 4, $4. 

§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5: for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 


2, add for 18- 
Bevel siding, 


and 20-foot, $2 
¥%-inch, 


; other lengths, $1. 
odd lengths, 3- to 20- 


foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 
10-foot: 

D&btr., 4-inch. .$28.06 By Saves $18.00 

6-inch.. 31.00 a 21.00 


Spruce and pine lath, 
2 6.45. 


4-foot: No. 1, $7.75; No. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., July 13. 
four or five bunches, f. o. b. mill, are: 


First Grades, Standard Stock 
Mixed with 





prices, 


Straight lumber or 
cars shingles 
Extra stars, 6/2 ..$ 2.50@ 2.75 $ 2.60@ 2.70 
Extra clears, 5/2 .. 2.75@ 2.90 2.80@ 3.00 
EG? oo wdtsakeus 3.75@ 4.00 3.90@ 4.00 
NE es 3.70@ 3.75 4. 00 
Perfections ........ 4.75@ 5.10 5.00 
eae 10.25@11.00 10.50@11.25 
Dimensions, 5” 5/2. 3. 35 @ 3.55 
Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 

Extra stars, 6/2... 2.65 
Extra clears ...... 3.25@ 3.65 
4s 2 eer 3.90@ 4.10 
ee 4.40@ 4.45 
Perfections 5.00@ 5.05 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 6/2. 1.05@ 1.25 k 
Common stars, 5/2. 1.65@ 1.75 1.65 


Common clears 2.05@ 2.10 2.10@ 2.25 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 

I itll ke deste i ps niacin a 3.90 

po > 4.25 

I ix ee 66 a3. 5.05 

Perfections ........ 5.25 

WOE Sd Posvcecws - 12.25 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Portland, Ore., July 13.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has prepared the 
following list of average selling prices f. o. b. 
Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, 
July 10. Repoits of prices shown on 82S in- 
clude sales of stock worked other than 82S on 
which the prices have been reduced to an 
S2S basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length larch and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random length basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are net to 
wholesaler they have been increased by 5% 
of the estimated mill price. RL means ran- 
dom length. AL means all lengths, regard- 
less of whether random or specified lengths 
are called for. Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Pine 


Average 
Price 
1x8° No. 1 common 828 AL........e00- $38.50 
1x8” No. 2 common 82S AL......--+ee- 26.38 
1x8” No. 3 common S2S AL..........+. 21.56 
4/4 No. 4 common 82S RW RL........ 15.50 
TO" FT OONSE BG Teles vcscccvcsncecewe 41.75 
5 & 6/4x4” & wdr D sel S2S AL....... 52.37 
Co gle SS OS eer rey Te Tes 59.54 
5 & 6/4x4” & wdr C sel. S2S RL........ 64.78 
OF” Cy WD GI oo once kc pacense a sinadcs 32.75 
5 & 6/4 No. 3 & btr shop S2S— 
Mo dususs araas Kane eo 6 bok as Rae eRe 42.00 
) Er et eee ree err ea era 31.50 
ee Re ee ee ee ee ee Ta 24.25 
Idaho White Pine 
1x8” No. 1 common BSE Ris... cccccas $44.95 
Ene” Moe, 5 COMMON BE Be kte cc cccarccce 34.94 
ixs” No. 3 common B26 Ale. .00cccccves 24.81 
4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL......... 18.60 
Se” TS GREE He PEEis oc ccccsccctvnens 48.95 
5 & 6/4x4” & wdr D sel S2S RL........ 76.00 
5 & 6/4x4” & wdr C sel S2S RL....... 94.00 
SC” © DPOCSE DERE oe cieurccscvcevencce 43.07 
Larch and Fir 
SuO". 16° Mo. 1 GmORMOR . 2.0 cccivcceevciee $20.57 
SELe” 10 TO. 1 GOR SION. 0c. ccctn cscs 22.37 
a” Cee? Fert. SF. BE Bikes occ cvcescscses 43.08 
6” Cabtr D/S or rustic RL... ..csccess 31.02 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, July 15.—Following are es 4 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. Db. 
New York: 


All 8’ 6” Sap Heart 
| Se En ge a ee eT $1.35 $1.70 
LS Be Teme ee 1.25 1.60 
Ce “Staves coe ane ee eu ey ae chins. ae 1.25 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., July 16.— F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, July 12, 13 and 15, 
direct only, reported by West Coast mills to 
the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr C D 
. Sea rer $43.00 $29.75 ee 
> . intwintia wna ahace mS 42. + 
DE sinawe esas ‘ 43.7 
Plat Grain snes 
RO eee eves 25.50 20.75 
oe”) 8 = eho Sesuuuees ae 36.50 32.00 
Mixed Grain aS: 
SOO - ccwses oa'05 $17.00 
‘Ceiling 
a rer 24.25 19.50 
RN? Sautad awiraen ae : 24.50 20.50 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
Se, Pee wae 35.25 28.25 
tee 35.50 32.25 Sake, 
Se ékeunciees ees 20.25 
Finish, Kiln Dried and ‘surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
2 eT OerT Te $41.25 $48.25 $58.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” img”. inte” ist3* 
SG? Bit bamicwans $17.25 $18.25 $18.75 $22.50 
Wn. “De invieseakae 13.50 14.50 14.50 15.50 
N Mawhigwwacaaa 12.50 10.50 10.50 Patna 
Dimension 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 


No. 1, 2” thick— 

4”. $19. 25 $19.25 $21.75 $22.25 $22.75 

6”. 18.00 18.25 19.75 20.25 20.25 $24. 00 $24. 75 
8”. 19.00 19.00 20.50 20.50 20.50 23.75 24.25 
10”. 19.25 19.50 20.25 20.75 20.50 24.00 25.25 
12”. 19.75 19.75 20.25 21.50 20.75 25.00 23.75 


2x4”, 8’, $49.50; 10’, $19.50; 2x6”, 10’, $17.25. 
Random— a4” 356” 2x8” 2x10” 3x13” 
No. $12.00 $11. 1, # $12.50 one 00 = 50 
No. 5 fe te 7.75 ee 
No. 1 wininis Timbers 
3538 to 4239" to BU wmrteed ... ck. oiiccss $21.25 
Sze to TAR” to GO", COUR ccc ccc ccvcsen 19.00 
5x6 to 13x12” to 40’, surfaced... cece 21.50 
Pir Lath 

ie 3. Beer ee. Oi iGosckouesensoaseksect $3.25 

B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
BG Sia conde s Pe eaes pea wake ee beso $34.00 
SE oc ckcd cy sO ta bee Oe CET bare eee reke woe 42.00 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., July 15.—The poplar siding 


market is quiet, and production slow. Prices 
at Louisville read: 

No.1 No. 2 

FAS Select com. com. 

OS a eee ee $50 $40 $30 $24 

SO eer 50 38 28 2 


CARGO SC ccccccccce ee 50 36 24 18 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., July 15.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
SEE” = ceccvcve $65.00 4/4 ...$34.00@35.00 
1x4—10" .... 55.00 5/4 . 35.00@36.00 
eo siding— 6/4 ... 36.00@40.00 
Oe caapeen 24.00 a vee eee woe 00 


x6”, Flat gr. 27.00 Lath 4.00 
Vert. gr. 31.00 Green box 18. 00@19.00 


WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to Amertcan LumBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., July 15.—Log market quo- 
tations: 

Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22@23; No. 2, $10.50@ 
17.50; No. 3, $12@12. 50; peelers, $32. 

Fir, red: Ungraded, $15@16. 

Cedar: $18@19. 

Hemlock: Ungraded, 0%. 

Spruce: No. 1, $26@32; No. 2, $20@24; No. 
3, $14@17. 


Bverett, Wash., July 13.—Log quotations: 

Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; No, 3, $13. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $21; lum- 
ber logs, $35. 

Hemlock: No. 2, $12@14; No. 3, $12@13. 

Spruce, No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 


Vancouver, B. C., July 13.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $11. 

Cedar, shingle booms, $26; $20 and $11; 
lumber logs, $28 and $21. 

Hemlock: $12. 


NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., July 17.—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 
Common Rough Boards and Fencing— 

10&12ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 











Pee Sy BES cveenees $49.00 $49.00 $53.00 
Ix 5 or 6” 51.00 51.00 53.00 
a 55.00 55.00 53.00 
OS ere 61.00 58.00 57.00 
BESS cccneee 83.00 81.00 81.00 

Se SS £ waererir 38.00 38.00 43.00 
1x 5 or 6” 39.00 39.00 42.00 
EO sessees 41.00 40.00 39.00 
=e 43.00 41.00 39.00 
BEES” = ceccece 53.00 49.00 48.00 

we. G, Be coccees 28.00 28.00 29.00 
1x 5 or 6” 30.50 30.50 32.00 
BES ccccscs 33.00 33.00 33.00 
EEA” ccccees 34.00 33.00 33.00 
So) ee 36.00 35.00 35.00 


For all white pine (Pinus Strobus) Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1; for S1S or S2S add $1. For 
resawing add $1. S4S, add $1.50. Flooring, 
4- and 6-inch, add $1.50 to price of fencing. 
Ceiling, %- and %-inch, same price as floor- 
ing. Drop siding, add 50 cents; partition, add 
$1; well tubing D&M and beveled, add $2, to 
price of flooring. 

No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 
6-inch, ‘$28; 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, $29; 12-inch, 
$30; 1x4- inch and ‘wider, $28.00. 


No. 1 Piece + s18s1E— 

13’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
2x 4” $35, 50 $33.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 
ae” «ee Oe 33.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 
3 ee 35.50 33.50 33.50 35.50 
2x10” ... 37.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 39.50 
2x12” ... 38.60 39.50 39.50 39.50 40.50 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 
Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4- to 20-foot— 


nage 

Bé&btr. Cc E C& 
eS a ana ad $41.00 $35.00 $26. 00 $15.00 St. 00 
Oo” vk ates 45.00 40.00 30.00 18.00 34.00 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, s1s— 
iy 10, £3 @ 10 16’ 


SS ee $28.00 $29.00 $80.00 
SS eee -50 2.50 34.00 
Me ebersteccectenewa 32.50 33.50 85.00 
oS) 35.00 36.00 37.50 
BE «(oh eceuevesdcewon 36.00 37.00 38.50 


For merchantable S1S deduct $2 from pri 
of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $4. . ae 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 
Cratin etek, $1 or 38, 6” and wider, 6’ and 
longer, » $28; No. 3, $23. 


No. 1 7 Denemston, S1s1E— 


14’ 1 
@ «++$82.00 #32. +4 ey 00 $31.00 $33.00 
3x 6” ... 30.00 100 81.00 32.50 
2x 8” ..., 31.00 32°00 32.00 31.00 32.50 
2x10” ... 81.00 34.00 35.00 35.00 384.00 
2x12” ... 81.00 35.00 85.00 35.00 85.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $3 from price 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., July 13.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8- 
to 18-foot, f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel —s ¥4-inc 


2. “B” 
eee eee Pe $30.00 $27.00 $20.00 
ON Eee 31.00 26.00 23.00 
 «kadebennea 35.00 32.00 23.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding 
%-inch %-inch 
TS SP Cr ere ee er $47.00 $39.00 
SR: a ta'elace boy's dain tha er eal 56.00 43.00 
DPE HebAccedeliasntiuweaheh 65.00 eee 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 
$2 or 4S Rough 
DE” “Av iacanaw ane on ean $ 75.00 $ 71.00 
ad hae ea ae eed ais ae eae 80.00 76.00 
eS S -Aaeeee 90.00 86.00 
— Ulf 105.00 101.00 
Clear Ceiling or wT One Side V or B 
iP ee Se EO arr $45.00 
Discount on Moldings 
Made from 158” and Under... ...cccccccces 50% 
eee EP GEEE CHUNG. cc cccescccscences 40% 
For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
SOE dedeverantwantscibeiosedaweunseve 5% 
Clear Lattice, S45, 4- to 16’ 
100 -. ya 
eer rey eer ee ee 
EY Sat) Wien ai a Aaa ie ae eae eee eee ‘to 
a” x~exanmase Wel és ewes eden meena we 50 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended July 6: 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better......... $62.25 $61.75 
Flat grain—Bé&better......... 39.50 40.75 
ae ated 34.50 
ie Sa eee ee 25.00 

Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $39.75 
Drop siding, Bé&better, apse 39.25 

Finish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&@10” Bé&better............... $60.50 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” Bé&better............ 71.25 
Case and OE re 68.00 


Discount on moldings, 1%” and wnder.. 45% 


1%” and over.. 31% 
Boards and Shiplap 


Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1........ $33.25 
1x12 nw ys eee Wane 27.50 
ee, Os os ccepeaennaae ee 23.25 
Boards, 1x8”, re ee eer 17.25 
Dimension 

ek 2 ee SE os bao tawacc bonus $24.50 
2 A SO A 26.25 
ll SE ae 31.25 
Pe. oe a ee Ge I bi caccaavawwda 22.50 
eR ere 24.00 

Lath 
| eS! ROP Rey ee ee $4.10 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., July 15.—Following are typi- 
cal average f. o. b. Norfolk prices made dur- 
ing the period June 16 to 30, as reported by 
the North Carolina Pine Association: 


Bough 
Edge, 4/4— 
SS i si lee a rl ag ena eae Be $45.35 
2. ee A eae re eee 31.25 
edi Acs tase hickciah bo os wed let laa ac Sakae 23.70 
DR. oi wn edb Kaba wat deseemanes 20.75 
No.1 No.2 
Bipetier No. 1 box box 
Oe See $42.15 pecans newa neee 
te 45:90 ade cea ae 
OD = Oa res 47.00 $35.30 $27.00 $23.20 
OF, a ees 48.90 aati a anata ace 
IEEE saviors 49.50 38.30 23.50 
cat acd acodede aon 51.45 40.85 27.50 24.25 
haa 67.30 45.90 30.40 24.50 
Edge B&better— 

Dak Ace UW ii a clas @ wa acne mee $49.40 
54x10" ss it ec cake Sap ab ae se ah ie cst ab wl te a ae 64.70 
ES ~ oka ac ipada. a eb ade orb a epee oa 70.00 
Sr ees, ere ee ee ee 53.85 

Bark Strips— 
See era bk eke el 5 aw kee $33.00 
i es 6 ae th ewkadenmnadedten 17.40 
hh i , a«« dagen aré ave eawiedeeuneas 5.90 
Dressed 21%” 3” & 
Flooring— Width Wider 
ES $41.80 $39.85 
No. 1 common, }4”........ 37.50 36.75 
Ce” win vecnceces 42.60 39.50 
Box bark strips, dressed or resawn...... $21.00 
Bé&better bark strip partition........... 34.50 
o. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
DM iseanvasnekinwhedaaen $28.90 $19.10 
i CeCcctenehwada wen wane 28.65 19.90 
i) (cat peared ee abana ene 29.25 19.75 
DE” Sherusac dette desever 31.30 20.75 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Chica 
basis, on oak flooring: . ; -” 


x1” ty xl 
Ist qtd. ™, iat ¥ 124.00 $96.00 *F 73. 0 
1st qtd. 86.00 75.00 70.00 


2nd qtd. or: 34. $0 74.00 65.00 63.00 
2nd qtd. red. 78.00 72.00 65.00 63.00 
lst pin. wht.. 88.00 72.00 69.00 65.00 
lst pln. red.. 82.00 71.00 61.00 68.00 
2nd pln. wht.. 80.00 66.00 61.00 49.00 
2nd pln. red.. 77.00 68.00 61.00 62.00 


BE Wellcwcecs 67.00 60.00 38.00 42.00 
67.00 60.00 38.00 41.00 
Fourth ....... 31.00 29.00 18.00 18.00 

%x2” x1” 
ee $103.50 bits 
oe aig aa waceee ween 103.50 103.60 
2 a * Rar 81.50 83.50 
EE nlég 4 cawieh iranian 81.50 81.50 
EE: Sara oii arnig ees ache 79.50 81.50 
1st pin. UE psi e'aeditecarmeacta 73.50 75.50 
ME ies 5b tadca el aaa 71.60 69.50 
CD 6b uo oc ou amadiuio 67.50 69.50 
RI os ad an ga Sha gir alata al ha 52.50 49.50 
ES hin. sko dice nne-d ihe Gin aon ore 52.50 49.5¢ 
PE wbbcsensbaecnaves cecvce ee 23.50 


New York Gntbvered prices may be obtained 
by. adding to the above: For -inch stock, 
for %-inch, $1. 50: for %-inch, $2. 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows, f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis, during the week ended July 13: 


First Second 
0 lls, $89.81 $70.03 


Third 
$50.06 


APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 15.— Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 

4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 

FAS veces Mttt $tts itt tte at 165 

Selects .... 115@120 

No. 1 com... 80 85 85@ 90 90 95 

No. 2 com... 46 50 54@ 59 55 60 

Sound wormy 45@ 47 54@ 59 57@ 62 
as 7 Rep Oak— 

Pere eg 10 ae ee ae 

No. ' com. “<2 Ste She abo 

No. 2 com. ee kes: “te cee 
PLAIN WHITE or RED OA 

FAS 





nie ene + eet “$100@ 120 ret bee 

a cwswn 80 8680 85 00@105 

No. 1 com... 60 68 68 73 85 9 

No. 2 com... 40 45 48@ 65 4 58 

No. 8 com... 26@ 28 27 29 38 

Sound wormy 49@ 51 59 62 $2 67 
Basswoop— 

a er $ 78@ 80 $ 78 80 $ 88 93 
No. 1 com... 57@ 60 62 67 70 75 
No. 2 com... 82@ 365 37 42 42 47 

CHESTNUT— 
. $ 80 85 $ Ht et $105@113 
No. 1 com... 48 54 54 59 3=s-: 60 65 
No. 3 com... 22@ 23 23@ 24 23 24 
Sd. wormy and 

No. 2 com. 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 1 common 

& Better, 

sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 

BrrcH— ‘ 
FAS ......-..$100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 

and sel. ... 60 65 65 BS 70 4 

No. 2 com... 385 37 40 42 
BEECH— 

Fr Ff 65 $ 65@ 70 § 70@ 75 

No. 1 com... 40 43 45 48 45@ 50 

No. 2 com... 5 28 28 30 30@ 33 
PoPLaR— 

Panel & No. 

13” & ~ $399 $150 $160 
7 os 05 120 130 
Saps = —. 30 95 110 
No. Hi 60 65 70 
No. an 's 389 41 45 47 49 51 
No. 73 inn 35 36 38 38 40 

MAPLE— 
WP osceceoes $ 80@ 85 $ 8@ 90 $ 95@100 


and sel. ... 61@ 56 65@ 70 78 
No. 2 com... 34@ 39 40@ 45 47@ 61 


BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 17.—Prices on Amer- 
— aoe walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

ey wide: 4/4, $245; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 

$266; Sih, $26 
10” and wider: 4/4, $275; 5/4, $280; 6/4, 

$286: S/. $29 
Select: 4/4, fis, 5/4, he Ay hi $175; s/t. $180. 
No. 2 4/4, $95; 5/4, $115 4, $125; 8/4, $140. 
No. 2: 4/4, $42. 50; 6/4, sis: ve $50; 8/4, $55. 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 
















Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. 0. b. Wausau, Wis.: 
AsH— Sort MAPLE— HARD RA 
7 $ No. ! 4 ... 65.00 55.00 45.00 26.00 20.00 “AS Sel. No.1 No.2 — No. 

10-00 500 8 OE. Toe abe 5/4 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 21.00 4/4 -$ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 50.00 $ 38.00 $ 17. 00 
4/4. ef es $60.00 $ 95.00 § 41-00 § 22.00 5/ ay zt 

5/4 .... 80.0 65.00 41.00 21.00 6/4... 84.00 74.00 62.00 35.00 21.00 5/4 «+. 87.00 67.00 52.00 40.00 20.00 
Pee 00 $0.00 65.00 41:00 21.00 8/4 ... 96.00 86.00 71.00 39.00 21.00 6/4 ... 92.00 72.00 57.00 36.00 20.00 
8/4 .... 105,00 90.00 75.00 45.00 22.00 . oie ++ 306.00 §=685.09 67800 «68802 6th 

tocK ELM— 3/4 rat ye ana eos 50.00 30.00 

BircH— 4/4... 80.00 55.00 27.00 19.00 12/4 «.. 05.00 90.00 55.00 
4/4... 90.00 70.00 45.00 30.00 21.00 5/4... §=685.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 16/4 ... 170.00 145.00 130.00 

5/4 ... 93.00 73.00 54.00 38.00 22.00 6/4 ... 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 . Add for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10- inch pee 
6/4... 96.00 76.00 60.00 40.00 22.00 8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 38.00 *25.00 wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 

8/4 100.00 80.00 72.00 47.00 23.00 10/4 ... 105.00 85.00 52.00 aor Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
10/4 ... 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 as 12/4 ... 115.00 95.00 57.00 *30.00 14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
12/4 ... 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 *Bridge plank of 12- inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
3/4 bag 4 Tae 38. yo 24.00 ; . : and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 
he 7 0 34.00 24.00 Basswoop— HARD MAPLE RouGH FLooRING Stock— 

For 10-inch & war., add $30; 8-inch & om. 4/4... 75.00 63.00 52.00 32.00 24.00 No.1 No.2 No.3A 
aoe $15; for 5-inch & wadr., 8-foot & Igr., add 5/4 ... 77.00 65.00 54.00 34.00 26.00 com. com. com. 
2. 6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 54.00 36.00 26.00 OE owen ee skein ea wee ced 48.00 38. 28.00 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 7 err 77.00 62.00 36.00 26.00 ORGS ae ae +5000 0:09 +3800 
lengths, $32. For. select red, add $15. 10/4... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 BEECH— 

gg age 6- * pg ye —_ 12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 No. 2 and 
clear, ; one and two face clear, 5; 1x5- aes 7 . 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face N 1 re +4, sha” ~~ _ oo Fas’ 6 4/4 better 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. _ 1, ro 5/4, , or on grades $ Beg. ResheeehedPocsaveenesaerearsncev as ey 
Sort ELM— One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4-. FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 

fy a. woe 1 No. 2 No. 3 inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $75. ay aaunes $70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 

4/4 68. 58.00 48.00 26.00 22.00 ’ s END DRIED WHIT = 
5/4 72.00 62.00 50.00 28.00 24.09 RED Oak— + FAS No. 1 
6/4 ... 83.00 73.00 60.00 30.00 23.00 4/4 ... 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 RPE a eee $ 95.00 $ 15 00 
8/4 ... 88.00 78.00 65.00 36.00 23.00 Ty is!) oe. coe. oe: * oe Ye YS eeeneeee aaennearen se 102.00 77.00 
10/4 ... 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 ; 6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 SERGI 127.00 82.00 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 S/4 cs 35609 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 MR dks oe nce w os ae eet 130.00 95.00 

Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended July 9, Chicago basis: 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 
FIGURED Rep GuM— Rep Oax— / 6/4 8/4 
7 ~~ tet CeSicch ig aaa ddan « cae ene Siete ee ee “No, “Tes *- —2e SE .seaeaere ces. aan ee bets 
0. se a. «oie auetie aaim: “aera et acm ananatar.. mcr init amin eeees se -25@ 57.50 57.50 bi 4 65.0 
me Sy 0. 43.00@ 46.50 ..... gress = a8 
Qtd. FAS. .100.00@101.25 105.00 RE er ep ree Sa: works 48.75 cHeSPRESSEFD  RUPEMEELET ER Gabonese ce cane 
No. 1&sel 54.00@ 57.50 55.00 62.00@ 63.50 66.50 PoPLAR— 
ie eae x ema veces ned TTS ee ae 105.25 
No. 1&sel 51.00@ 56.00 57.25@ 60.00 62.00 Se ae eee 4g & sel 65.00@ 68.25 67.50 oe) A. Went eae oor 
Se cet SEE walscaksasdt “Parkaswtinae wsmpeminsans OO, BO GAGONE MEI op annh ceva. penncwdereie” weecsescueds 
. Sap GumM— No wees 48.00@ 61. 75 64 °F font See Sot ebipedes 2 
Qtd. FAS.. 63.00@ 67.00 64.25@ 67.00 ............ 70.25@ 75.50 Eh SA... GAN MEO co eclec  e Seaeer beens 
No. 1&sel 47.25@ 49.25 47.75@ 50.25 50.75@ 61.50 61.00@ 63.00 GF s005. See SR cubic) Soatene eee ee 
ie ee i cee res 71.25 V_— - >  ~— ge a a 
_ 1&sel poyes 4 ry 45.25@ ap oar o° “a * pabeertesess _)* ee 73.00 
No. 2 ... 26.00@ 29.00 28.25@ 30.50 28.25@ 30.5 75 - os 5 Sa en tthe teeeeee <sdeneedinnnn se sesvceecees 
ee nn CE sh csusesas ‘Kantineeae tt Me eee MF... 20000--s “OC CU 
Buack GumM— iia. ~ es cr bre Tye J 46.25 
ee Se co iGhstw ke sabe enewele 56.75 FAS 60.25 
Pe ee SE ED hbk bswsewee wadienScunenn 46.75 RR ae ¢ LLL ae ec en ee er 
. : a: Ce 8 —si(“Cn a wkDKaSDS o@kr we 

HESTNUT— " . No. 2. the 30.25 ePCeeeeee  e8eesesesese 
— a. ee - ‘basa aleb an: wr ea ewe waite le aie eeten Corrox woop TRO PEVECP ECS CEST OROESE Cte eee Reieee 

sswoop— — 

gril TR RE LT Ee oe TAS ....., es a er mae 

No. 1&sel 45.50 = ...eeee ant ng eae ge iitanbetid oe Ce OE! Lo ctetcacitin \whkinaiek evades. -eeuecuaene 
eres EY Pe Fe Bake ey leads er ak a Se 32.00 er ae ee tet ee ewe ee vahicc area 
WHITE OaAK— TUPELO— 
co ae | A SO Ee errr 145.75 152.50 ee NS argc hep iate ie riaw lk cepa Seen vga aS a 56.75 
Re eg a eee eee oe ie: & ) rarer ey DE Seka cian) Vunwnakiaweck Slbnie dee 46.75 
No. 2 .. a era rae re ee ee mn Pin. FAS.. 45.75@ 50.00 51.00 56.00@ 60:00 2... .cscssces 
Pin. FAS.. 91. 75@ 95.75 106.75@113.25 109.25@115.25 127.75 No. 1&sel 37.00@ 39.75 41.00 SEBO CODE cceck ccccsds 
No. i&sel 56. 75@ 66.25 63.25@ 66.50 69.25@ 77.50 73.25@ 88.25 No. 2 ... 27.00@ 30.50 28.75 —- |  wxeereantcae 
he fan Se ee See) =§=— (RNS ke Shree ene aeulae MAGNOLIA— 
ee a Celi. cine a ge ROR aE ew | Gaia weet ) eer eS A = ee 0 
et ee EE, SC bk sae wee ceelesiweik hese e eee ak e's SO En  ! eal alee oe 58.00@ 65.00 
MIxep OAak— Pk ress eitexeta ahs. Uinpeeatecehe Oe ee 0 
es, oe sGcas She reeeckenn so eewith sehen No, 3.. 23.25 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., July 15.—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 


Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 


Mississippi 

Southern Northern and 
Florida Florida Louisiana 

lA $42.00 $43.50 $53. 
ET ies lee are 41.00 41.50 51.00 
Sere 42.00 43.50 51.00 
EE ke aivaaws 52.00 51.50 56.00 
CO = 50.00 48.50 54.00 
a 62.00 63.00 64.00 
| ie 58.00 60.00 62.00 
|) — ree 68.00 66.50 74.00 
BEGEEE” ..as0es 64.00 63.50 69.00 
 —7—[ 80.00 cee 88.00 
GEER” nccccns 73.00 os 83.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 

Each 2 feet additional, add ‘$1 to 32-foot 
price. 

Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x23,-inch Face 

(Rail Delivery) 

B&btr. ht. rift.$94.00 No. 1 sap flat. . $44.00 
B&btr. sap rift 78.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 28.00 
Bé&btr. flat..... 49.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 21.00 


Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 


in? tx $26.00 tid” (% 914”) .$28.00 
x6” (%xb%") .$26. x10” (% x91”) . $28. 
1x8” (%x74%"). 27.00 1x12” (%x11%”") 29.00 





Shortleaf Dimension, S48, %-inch Scant, 
10- to 16-foot 


Se painted as $30.50 OR bkweensss $31.00 
DE -cankasnexe 29.00 er 32.00 
Be $6 steko 30.00 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 

No. 2&btr. No. 3 No. 4 
02846" rift..cices 5 00 $62.00 Dannie 
Stew” Gat... .ces 43.50 38.00 28.00 

Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 

1x6”, %x5%....$30.00 1x10”, %x9%..$32.50 
1x8”, %x7%.... 32.00 1x12”, %x11%. 33.50 


{#-inch thick, add $1. 


Clear Red Cedar Bevel Siding 


ee on kcn cs Peas EUTS NUS Ri or RR ee $39.00 
CE a aso kdl Wa Oe Oe he eee ee ke 55.00 
i A Se eee eee reer ee 64.00 
Maple Flooring, f.o.b. Philadelphia 
MFMA— #8x2%y” 11g0x2%” 
MS oe ine oe keane wn $98.25 $99.25 
ee ae 78.25 81.25 
Ss Is b ows 06s Uceneean 58.25 57.25 
Pondosa Pine Dressed 
D No.2 No.3 
SOE Co eae ak $69.50 $59.50 $46.25 $37.75 
BRC Saearene ats 79.50 64.50 44.25 38.25 
St 74.50 64.50 44.25 39.25 
THAD dis to Be v a 84.50 74.50 44,25 39.25 
Se as atl 50 2 99.50 89.50 48.25 40.25 
S We We eas ce 104.50 94.50 54.25 44.25 
Lath, 4-foot No. 1 
on aE $6.50 c.if.—$6.75 delivered 
COS eae 4.90 c.if.— 5.50 delivered 


WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 


Philadelphia, Pa., July 15.—Prices of West 
Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 
tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 


Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 5&6/4, $115@120; 
8/4, $125; 10&12/4, $135@140. Common, 4/4, 
$60; 5&6/4, $70; 8/4, $80. 


Chestnut: FAS 4/4,$85@88; 5&6/4, $100@ 
105. Common, 4/4, $56@58; 5&6/4, $62@65. 
Sound wormy, 4/4, $36@38. No. 2, 4/4, $27@29. 


Poplar: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 5&6/4, $125. 
Clear saps, 4-inch and up, 4/4, $82@85; 5&6/4, 
$90@95; 8/4, $95. Common, 4/4, $62@65; 
5&6/4, $70@73; 8/4, $78. No. 2-A common, 
4/4, $45; 5&6/4, $49; 8/4, $52@54. No. 2-B 
common, 4/4, $30; 5&6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36. 

Red Oak: FAS 4/4, $95@100; 5&6/4, $110@ 
115; 8/4, $120@125. Common and select, 4/4, 
$60@63; 5&6/4, $72@75; 8/4, $75@77. No. 2 
common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 5&6/4, $47@50; 8/4, 
$50@55. 

White Oak: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 5&6/4, 
$125@130; 8/4, $180@135. Common and select, 
4/4, $65@70; 5&6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80@85. No. 
2 common, 4/4, $50@53; 5&6/4, $55@58; 8/4, 
$60@63. 
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Read This, then 


We want buyers everywhere to know that 
we take exceptional pride in seeing that 
the exacting standards of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, as outlined on 
page 17, are faithfully and conscientiously 
carried out in the manufacture of 


CRAIG MOUNTAIN 
Pondosa Pine 


You can identify our recognized stand- 
ard, association approved, 


products by this mark —>W - q) 


Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 





rN 
aNd 


GUARANTEED 
AMERICAN aad LuMBeER 
AMERICAS GEST MILLS 











See Page 17 


WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
G. 8. PATTERSON, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
W. J. SCHILLER, 4347 Benton 3lvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
ALEX. W. STEWART, 931 Lumber Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Birch 
Maple 
Beech 
Basswood 
Elm 
Norway 
White Pine 
Hemlock 




















Quality 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


from Quality Timber 


Stack Lumber Co. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 








CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Prancisco, Calif., July 13.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. 0. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended July 9: 


California White Pine 


All widths— 
No. 1&2 clr. C sel. Dsel. No.3 clr. 
4/4 w.eeeee $67.70 $65.50 $53.05 $41.05 
OC aes 69.00 63.55 50.30 54.10 
 , ae 66.40 56.70 43.75 63.55 
OPE naceeds 77.15 67.45 51.40 64.90 
California Sugar Pine 
OO eee $93.70 $80.20 $65.30 $50.30 
| ae 87. 73.55 57.30 60.40 
ree 87.45 66.85 49.70 62.40 
J eer 98.00 78.05 67.90 78.35 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch common...$30.90 Common— 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 41.05 No.2 No.3 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 29.70 ere $32.00 $19.30 
Panel, C&better, re 34.00 21.70 
%” xa.w. .... 57.45 a aerate 29.45 22.45 
Sagar Pine Sho | re 32.20 22.65 
me ermbeegeing $42.40 Box No. 1...... $21.65 


No. 1, 5/4 xa. w. 44.60 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 33.25 


B&better ....$35.60 
White Fir GP Aivgtinae Stace $2.55 
No. 3&btr, 
1446" ...... $15.95 Lath— 
No.2&btr dimen. Oe eee 4.10 
1-9/16 xa.w... 18.05 “ ce Se 035 
Australian No. 1 dim., 
4/4 xa.w. ...... $61.45 Lyex4” «0... 20.50 
5/4 Xa.w. ...... 52.95 1yfsx6” ...... 18.57 
6/4 err 46. 
4 xa.w $.96 Douglas Fir 


eae 61.60 





For Editorial Review of Current Market 
Conditions See Page 33 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, July 17.—Northern pine prices 
are holding their recent rise, and demand is 
more active since the Fourth of July lull. 
Selects are up $5 on the local market, and 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common are up from $1 to $2. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., July 16.—Northern pine 
buyers are holding off in a good many cases, 
and are taking mostly small lots. The whole- 
sale yards have been adding to their holdings 
in rather liberal quantity in recent weeks, and 
have taken in a large amount of low grade 
stock, so are in better position to fill orders 
than for a number of months. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, July 17.—The improvement in 
the furniture outlook as noted at the American 
Furniture Mart here is reflected in the op- 
timism of local hardwood distributers. Furni- 
ture factories are more actively in the market 
for No. 1 hardwoods, and some No. 2. There 
is some inquiry from body plants for 4/4 and 
thicker, No. 1 and better. Flooring factories 
are working as usual. Prices in all varieties 
are steady. ; 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 15.—Small 
orders for the general list from all lines of 
industry featured the southern hardwood 
trade this week. Some fair lots were taken 
by eastern and mid-western wholesalers. 
Prices ruled steady, with firmness noted in 
several automotive items, dry stocks of which 
are scarce. These included thick hard and 
soft maple, oak and ash. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., July 16.—Hardwood de- 
mand is on about a seasonable basis, and is 
expected to be rather light until vacation sea- 
son is over. No large amount of stock is 
being urged upon the market, and prices of 
some items are strong, because they are 
scarce. 


HOUSTON, TEX., July 17.—The hardwood 
market is seasonably dull. There is a fair 
movement of sap gum, oak and other items, 
but no unusual amount of orders being placed 
anywhere. Prices have not changed greatly. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., July 15.—Southern hard- 
wood buying by consumers is light, and yards 
which cater to consumers are showing no 
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the market. On the other hand, 
hardwood manufacturers generally are hold- 
ing their stocks firmly at present quotations, 
pecause of the scarcity of suitable dry lum- 
per. Prices generally are unchanged. 


interest in 


BEAUMONT, TEX., July 15.—The hard- 
wood movement last week was slow, and 
little improvement is expected during the 
remainder of the summer. Magnolia has 
fallen off somewhat, but price levels as a 
whole are pretty evenly maintained. Exports 
and coastwise shipments are helping a great 
deal. Frequent rains continue to hamper pro- 
duction, particularly by the small mills. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, July report that an 
increased fir demand is springing up, particu- 
larly from the country yard trade, and most 
of them state they have fairly satisfactory 
files at firm prices. Spruce prices show 

and demand for this wood con- 
same as for the last few weeks. 





order 
no change, 
tinues the 


BALTIMORE, 
movement in fir 


MD., July 16.—While the 
continues large it represents 
mostly deliveries on orders placed weeks or 
even months ago. The amount of new con- 
struction work which calls for fir has shown 
a marked curtailment, but distributors have 
kept ‘fairly busy. Quotations are about the 
same as they have been. 


NEW YORK, July 15.—The market is still 
awaiting the effect of unrestricted water 
rates, with indications that the reduction from 
the $14 figure will cause some reaction in 
prices here. Supplies are plentiful, and de- 
mand improves slightly from week to week. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, July 17.—Hemlock is moving 
freely in this district, with prices firm at $3 
off the Broughton list. 


NEW YORK, July 15.—The western hem- 
lock market is showing gradual improvement, 
though there is not a great demand. Prices 
are holding firm, and in some wholesale offices 
increases are _ forecast. There are ample 
stocks, 


BOSTON, MASS., July 16.—The market for 
western hemlock is unsatisfactory, largely 
because of the freight rate situation. There 
was a good deal of hemlock as well as fir 
disposed of here last week, and some sales 
were made at a fair profit, but retailers cer- 
tainly made some purchases at figures which 
meant a loss to the wholesaler. Demand for 
eastern and northern hemlock is slow, while 
offerings are a bit more plentiful, and quo- 
tations hardly so firm. Eastern clipped boards 
are offered at $33, northern clipped at $32 
and random at $30@31. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 15.—Upper grade 
interior trim and millwork items of cypress 
are in better demand and yards are taking on 
dimension and finish in fair sized lots. Prices 
are generally firm, except that there was a 
slight decline of about $1 in siding, for which 
demand is light. Yard stocks here are getting 
rather low, and country yards are making 
inquiries, indicating a general improvement 
in demand. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., July 15.—There is a fairly 
active demand for Nos. 1 and 2 common yel- 
low cypress, some St. Louis yards buying for 
stock, at unchanged prices. Upper grades are 
still dull, demand being curtailed, it is said, 
by competition from West Coast woods. Busi- 
ness in red cypress has been good the last 
few weeks. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, July 17.—All western pines seem 
to be holding their own, and some are doing 
better than that. The sugar pine market is 
firm, and there is considerable activity in buy- 
ing. Stocks of 8/4 and thicker are still badly 
broken. California white pine is holding firm, 
and indications, distributers say, point to more 
buying in the next thirty days than during 
the last month. No change is noted in the 
Pondosa market, with the prices about the 


"WHAT WE WANT Is GENERAL 
NATION WIDE SERVICE 


“thet also rovides us with engineering skill and the 
eelled te solve our Rees ns frying sroblene® 


@PORTLAND 


CHICAGO® 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW ORLEANS@ 














Northwest “Blower” Kilns 
North Coast “Internal Fan” Kilns 
Welch “Re-circulating” Kilns 


The demand for General’s svecial kiln designs is best indicated 
by the recent purchases listed below: 


RECENT INSTALLATIONS 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview, Wash........ 50 Kilns 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Klamath Falls, Ore...... 30 Kilns 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview, Wash.. .4 Shingle Kilns 
Pacific Manufacturing Co., Santa Clara, Calif.......... 6 Kilns 
Navco Lumber Company, Navco, Alabama.............4 Kilns 
Reed Mill Company, Shelton, Wash.......... 2 Shingle Kilns 
Pacific Spruce Corpn., Toledo, Ore...... ipbevandieus’ 2 Kilns 
Lannom Bros. Mfg. Co., Oakland, RL RP occce ee 
Owen-Oregon Lumber Co., Medford, CE 2 Kilns 
Moore-Whittington Lumber Co., Victoria, B. C... aaneed 2 Kilns 
Cumberland Hickory Co., Nashville, oe 1 Kiln 
Peshastin Lumber & Box Co., Peshastin, Wash........ 2 Kilns 
Alberta Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C............ ond ee 
Pickering Lumber Co., Alturas, Calf...... Seer 
Alberni Pacific Lumber Co., Port Alberni, B. ee 3 Kilns 
Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark.........-.--.5000+ 4 Kilns 


Write for Circular 51529-A giving details of General’s 4 new 
kiln designs. 


GENERAL DRY KING 


COM PARN Y 


Eastern Offices: S 3 Maritime Bldg., New Orleans; for Chicago territory, ad- 
dress Kenneth Redman, Glenn Ellyn, Iil. 
Western Offices: Securities Bldg., Seattle; 1405 American Bank Bldg., Port- 
land; 432 Hunter-Dulin Bldg., San Francisco. 


Genrrar Kis 


OG) 


LEGS per NK 
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Wealherbesl says :— 


* Just-as-good’ 
Has No ‘Place 
With Us” 


HERE is seventeen years’ 

good business experience 
behind the WEATHERBEST 
policy: not to cheapen materials 
or process to meet price competition. 
In this day of adulteration and 
substitution and short methods 
to get lower prices, more and 


more dealers and builders appreciate the 


quality of WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles. 

We maintain testing laboratories to constantly 
improve the quality of stain and method of its appli- 
cation to the shingles—all to keep the WEATHERBEST 
process of staining one to insure leadership and 


quality. 


Triple inspection of even the best 100% edge 
grain red cedar shingles the market affords is your 
guarantee of satisfaction to your trade for new work 
or for modernizing. The test of time proves the 
extra value of WEATHERBEST. 


Are you taking advantage of our Free Sketch Service 
for modernizing work? Address WEATHERBEST STAINED 


SHINGLE Co., INC., 


1533 Main St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Western ‘Plant — St. Paul, Minn. 
“Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 







WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles Sold 
Only Thru Retail 
Lumber Dealers 














Weatfierbeat (= 


STAINED -SHINGLES 


For Roors ANd Sive-Warr 
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Same and buying being done mostly to fill in 
depleted stocks. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., July 16.—Although trade 
in western pines is quiet, some dealers report 
a slight improvement over last month. The 
number of inquiries has shown some increase. 
The outlook for trade a little later is consid- 
ered favorable. It is reported that Idaho 
pine, which has been strong, will again ad- 
vance, 


NEW YORK, July 15.—There has been no 
further change in prices of Idaho and Pondosa 
pines, quotations standing firm at levels es- 
tablished some weeks ago. Broken stocks are 
still hampering the trade to a certain extent. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MIASS., July 16.—The demand for 
eastern spruce frames has been languid but 
large American producers are maintaining the 
base quotation at $42. Yard dimension that 
can be readily obtained from Canadian mills 


is sold for less. Random lengths are very 
quiet. Scantling is offered $32@34. Current 
business in boards is very restricted, and 
prices are somewhat easier despite the limited 
offerings. Matched boards, 1x6- and 17-inch, 
random lengths, are offered down to $37.50, 
although $40 is still quoted by at least one 
large producer. Lath are dull and prices con- 
tinue to soften; 1%-inch are now down to 
$5.75, and 15-inch to $6.50. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, July 17.—Some small amount of 
southern pine is moving to the larger yards, 
and country yard dealers are beginning to an- 
ticipate their requirements for the early fall, 
which will mean increased volume in the or- 
ders to the mills. Factories and industrials 
are showing activity. Transits are few, ac- 
cording to several reports. 


BOSTON, MASS., July 16.—Southern pine 
quotations are keeping reasonably steady, but 


business jis distinctly quiet. Roofers, how- 
ever, are weak and irregular. There are 
occasional sales of desirable 8-inch air dried 
roofers at $29, and some sellers quote $28.50. 
The buying of pine flooring is conservative, 
and retailers are showing some disposition 
to balk about prices. There is a moderate 
call for partition, and some really desirable 
B&better }4-inch is offered at $46. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 15.—Mill stocks 
of several items of southern pine are badly 
broken and their prices are stiffening. They 
include 1x4- and 1x8-inch No. 1 finish and 
B&better flooring. Industrials are buying 
1%- and 2-inch finish. There is fair inquiry 
for dimension and boards. Prices in general 
are steady, but some weakness is noted in 
items which are in heavy supply. Mills are 
curtailing production. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., July 15.—The southern 
pine market is exceedingly quiet. There is 
not much buying for either construction or 
industrial purposes. Nominally prices are 
unchanged, manufacturers feeling that the 
cutting of prices could not stimulate buying. 
Most business is in mixed carloads, 


BEAUMONT, TEX., July 15.—The southern 
pine market looked a little stronger last week, 
with production and orders practically equal. 
“Peckerwood” mills are offering concessions, 
but as their cut is small their action has no 
effect upon the larger mills, which are hold- 
ing steadily to list prices. With wheat already 
moving, and cotton picking begun in southern 
Texas, manufacturers look for a revival of 
business during August. Production is around 
90 percent of normal. 


HOUSTON, TEX., July 17.—Derrick mate- 
rial for the oil fields, and automobile factory 
material, are in good demand this week. Among 
the yard stock items, dimension is strong. 
The weakest item, perhaps, is shiplap, which 
has declined in price. Export trade is taking 
prime and sap, but timbers are not being 
bought. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


NBW YORK, July 15.—It is well known that 
stocks of West Coast shingles are ample, and 
retailers are prone to bargaining, though 
prices are fairly well maintained. July sales 
are fairly satisfactory. Arrivals of eastern 
spruce lath are light for the season, and 
prices have been unchanged for the last few 
weeks. 


HOUSTON, TEX., July 17.—Shingles are 
dull. Lath are moving fairly well at $3.75 
for No. 1, and $3 for No. 2. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., July 16.—Boxboard dis- 
tributors are moving a normal volume of 
lumber at fairly steady prices. The market 
is rather listless. Producers have moderate 
stocks of dry box lumber and are not dis- 
posed to do any price shading. Round edge 
white pine inch boxboards are $27@30. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., July 16.—Clapboard trade 
is quiet, retailers buying conservatively. East- 
ern spruce and native white pine continue 
scarce and very firm. Plenty of Coast clap- 
boards are on offer, and some lots can be 
picked up at rather attractive figures. 


Start Lumbering Operations 


Waseno, WIs., July 15.—One of the largest 
lumbering operations in central Wisconsin is 
being started by the Jones Lumber Co., of 
Appleton, whose mill is at Wabeno. Following 
the purchase of 800 acres near Lily from the 
Menasha Woodenware Co., logging has been 
started on the tract and it is estimated that 
7,000,000 feet will be cut up to Dec. 1. The 
timber is mixed hardwood and hemlock, run- 
ning heavily to the latter. The 7-mile stretch 


of logging road leading to the tract has been 
extended into it and a large geared locomotive 
is being used. 
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The European Lumber Situation 


The lumber situation in continental Europe 
is described by Lumber Trade Commissioner 
E. A. Selfridge at London, in a report that 
will appear in the July issue of Commerce Re- 
ports. This report in part is as follows: 

According to the Finnish Saw Mill Owners’ 
Association, the Finnish lumber exports dur- 
ing the current year may become somewhat 
bigger than had previously been estimated, 
because some sawmills, as the result of the 
augmented competition, which is depressing 
export prices, are anxious to saw their logs 
as quickly as possible, in order to settle their 
bank debts and not keep up an expensive ad- 
ministrative organization and pay high rates 
of interests during the coming winter. For 
this reason it is impossible to decide the exact 
quantity of this year’s exports. It is, how- 
ever, estimated that the quantity of goods 
unsold on June 1, available for shipment this 
year will amount to 690,000,000 to 735,000,000 
feet at the outside. Since 1,445,400,000 feet 
has already been sold this year, this means 
that one must reckon with a total export from 
Finland this year of something like 2,178,000,- 
000 feet of which 1,683,000,000 feet had al- 
ready been sawn for shipment at first open 
water this year. Even if this must be looked 
upon as a maximum quantity, it is yet clear 
that the previous estimate of 1,980,000 feet 
total 1929 export, which had been considered 
safe, was too low. 

The committee of the Finnish Saw Mill Own- 
ers’ Association has, enjoined the sawmill 
owners of the country not to grant any fur- 
ther reductions in price, since the quotations 
already mean a loss, and a further reduction 
would diminish the prospects for not only 
this but also next year. 

Poland 


Both domestic and export shipments of lum- 
ber have been affected by the curtailment of 
logging in Government and private forests, 
the two months which passed between the 
expiration of the old timber agreement with 
Gefmany and the signing of the new agree- 
ment in January, 1929, the uncertainty in re- 
gard to the export tariff changes, and the lack 
of freight cars for the movement of timber 
in February and March, 1929. Exports of logs 
during the first quarter of 1929 were less by 
almost 50 percent than those for the same 
period last year, and up to the end of May 
Poland appears to have experienced a greater 
reduction in export sales than any other Euro- 
pean producer. Prices of softwood logs de- 
clined in almost all parts of the country on 
account of lack of demand. Hardwood prices, 
in general, and of oak in particular, were 
steady. 

France 


American softwoods, largely pitch pine, and 
Scandinavian softwoods for building, are be- 
ing replaced by softwoods from southern 
Europe, principally on account of the cheap 
price of the latter, although the former are 
of much better quality. Douglas fir and pitch 
pine are stiil preferred for shipbuilding, but 
as this industry is reported to be very inactive 
the present demand is negligible. 

Consumption of colonial hardwoods is stead- 
ily increasing throughout France and they are 
replacing American hardwoods. 

The trade advises that French walnut is not 
scarce, that veneers are exported to America, 
that logs are exported to Italy and that it is 
cheaper than American walnut. 

Business is active in the wood consuming 
industries with the exception of shipbuilding 
and house construction. The former is quiet 
and the latter has not yet felt the anticipated 
stimulus of the’ Loucheur law passed by the 
French parliament to facilitate the construc- 


tion of cheap dwellings for the working 
classes, 

Germany 
Business in all foreign woods, including 


those from America, continues to be quiet. Em- 
ployment in the cooperage, wooden shoe and 
wooden toy, as well as the plywood industries, 
shows an improvement, but in the furniture, 
shipbuilding, musical instrument, tool and 
cigar box industries it is still unsatisfactory 


and reflects the business condition in the re- 
spective trades. 
Italy 


The lumber trade is pessimistic about pros- 
pects on account of the uncertainty of general 
business conditions. There is much idle ship- 
ping, very little shipbuilding, and building 
construction is confined almost entirely to 
Government projects. 

Douglas fir is gradually becoming better 
known, but the actual volume is small as the 
entire country is influenced by many years of 
use to a decided preference for pitch pine not- 
withstanding the difference in price. 


Netherlands 


During the early part of the year activities 
in the building industry ceased completely 
owing to severe winter weather and lack of 
materials, and conditions in other woodwork- 
ing industries were quiet with the exception 
of those relating to furniture and shipbuild- 


ing, which were quite active. When the 
weather setbacks were overcome all wood- 
working industries revived with the result 


that all lumber stocks were in good demand 
and this condition is expected to continue 
throughout the year. 


Spain 

Business in general is poor on account of 
the uncertainty of the exchange situation. 
Pitch pine is still the preferred softwood; 
Douglas fir in No. 2 clear and better is used 
to some extent for sash and doors, frames and 
interior trim, but any increased use of these 
for other purposes will be only at the expense 
of pitch pine. Slavonian beech and oak are 
replacing American oak and gum on account 
of their cheaper prices. California redwood is 
used to some extent for furniture. 

The cooperage situation in Spain is stag- 
nant—Spain has lost many of her export mar- 
kets for wine, and cooperage dealers still hold 
stocks of American staves which have been 
on hand for some years. 


(SREB EAESZEES 


BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


(Continued from page 72) 


Niles—Earl A. Godfrey has started a retail lum- 
ber business. 


MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—Gulledge 
recently began business. 


NEW YORK. Falconer—Peterson Millwork Co. 
has started a planing mill and retail lumber busi- 
ness, 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wilmington—Thomason 
Lumber Co. recently began business. 


OKLAHOMA. Leedoy—Standard Lumber Co. 
will open here; headquarters, Oklahoma City. 

OREGON. Jewel—Tide Port Lumber Co., 
concern. 

Lebanon—Fir Lumber Co. has started a saw and 
planing mill operation. - 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
new concern, 


TEXAS. Abilene—Charles L. Wilcox has started 
a planing mill. 

Leakey—Alamo Lumber Co. will open lumber, 
paint and hardware business; erecting sheds, etc. 

McAdoo—South Plains Lumber Co. will open a 
lumber yard, 

Royalty—Alien & Spaulding will open a retail 
lumber yard. 

San Benito—Wm,. Cameron & Son will open a 
retail lumber yard. 

Sudan—J. C. Wheeling Lumber Co. 
retail business. 


Lumber Co. 


new 


Greer—Greer Lumber Co., 


will open 





Special Prize for Better Homes 


KouLer, Wis., July 15.—Kohler, model city 
that was built by the Kohler. Co., manufac- 
turer of bath room fixtures, was granted a 
special prize for the best better homes demon- 
stration held in an industrial village according 
to an announcement received here from Sec- 
retary of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur. 
The distinction was conferred upon this vil- 
lage by the jury of awards in the 1929 better 
homes campaign in which more than 5,700 
communities participated. Walter J. Kohler, 
president of the company, is governor of Wis- 
consin, and the model industrial city was the 
result of his ideals and the welfare activities 
which he promoted among his working people. 








Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
ht words of ordinary length make one 


line. Count in signature. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
He Guany enspt Ge tending ean be of> 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


For people in the lumber and woodworking 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Read the ads in the Classi- 
fied section—many opportunities are offered 
for buyer and seller. 


When you want employees or employment or 
when you want anything or have something 
to sell, advertise in the AMERICAN LUM- 
— Greatest Lumber Newspaper on 
arth, 


Our address is—431 8. Dearborn S8t., 
Chicago, Illinois 


Wanted—Employees 


WANTED 


Master mechanic, experienced ‘n logging railroad 
work, repairing locomotives, logging equipment and 
power plant, to take charge of roundhouse and Ma- 
chine shop in northern Wisconsin. State experiencé, 
references, age and salary expected in first letter. 
Address “E. 20,” care American Lumberman. 


























WANTED EXPERIENCED 


Stenographer, familiar with lumber business, for 

Plant cffice at northern Wisconsin sawmill. State 

experience, age and salary expected in first letter, 
Address “E, 19,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED MANAGER FOR RETAIL LUMBER 


Business. Location near Chicago. 
Address “‘E. 4,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—A GOOD YARD AND TRUCK MAN 
No smokers, drinkers or clock watchers need ap- 
ply. Give full particulars with first letter. 

Address “G. 156,”" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED SALESMAN-ESTIMATOR 


By mill in Indianapolis catering to special de- 
tailed woodwork for building purposes. Must bh 
capable of taking full management of mill. Abil- 
ity to detail and thorough knowledge of Cost Book 
“A"’ essential. Prefer man under forty desiring 
real opportunity. 

Address “F. 3,’”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 


With experience in lumber. Give record and sal- 
ary. JNO. SMITH, P. O. Box 572, Richmond, Va. 


WANT TO SELL YOUR TIMBER OR 


Timberland? The best way to find a buyer is to 
advertise in the paper that reaches the buyers of 
timber and timber lands. THE AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN is the best paper to advertise in when 
you want to sell. Our readers are buyers. AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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Wanted—Salesmen 

















Wanted—Employment 























Wanted—Employment 














K. D. FRAME & MOULDING MANUFACTURER 


Wants A-l Sales representative with established 
trade in straight and mixed cars White Pine K. 
D. Window Frames, Mouldings, Siding, etc. North 
Eastern states and one or two other territories 
open. Excellent opportunity for the right man. 
In answering give full details. 

Address ‘C. 6," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 


Hardwood Salesman to sell for two Delta Band 
Mills in local territory and in St. Louis, Memphis 
and New Orleans. Thorough knowledge of Delta 
Hardwood essential. State age, experience and 
salary expected, 

Address “D. 4," care American Lumberman. 


SALESMEN 


Calling on power users to sell belting as a side 
line; auto traveled territory preferred. 
TEUSCHER PULLEY & BELTING CO., 
801 No. 2nd St., St. Louis, Mo. 


RELIABLE WHOLESALER 


Wants salesman, young, lower east half Wiscon- 








sin. Northern and southern hardwoods. Estab- 
lished trade. Salary and percentage. 
Address ‘F. 10,’ care American Lumberman. 





ENERGETIC SALESMAN 


Wanted by large wholesaler and manufacturer of 
Southern Pine, Inland Empire and West Coast 
lumber. Central Illinois territory. Salary and 
bonus basis. State age, experience, references and 
salary expected. 

Address “‘F. 14," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED AT ONCE 


Experienced salesman to call on New England 
trade. Must have thorough knowledge of both 
hardwood and softwood lumber. 
THE BARDEN LUMBER COMPANY 
142 High Street, Portland, Maine. 


Wanted—Employment 


RIGHT-HAND BAND SAWYER WANTS 


Position. 21 years’ experience on large fast mill, 
and all kinds of timber. Age 44, clean habits, 
best of reference. Address BOX 231, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 


WANTED POSITION WITH LUMBER DEALER 


On salary and commission basis. Have had 20 
years experience in lumber, hardware and building. 
Address “E. 5,” care American Lumberman. 
































LEAVING PRESENT EMPLOYER 


About July 25 and would like to form immediate 
connection where “guts,” training and perform- 
ance appreciated. Many years saw mill, wood- 
work, retail and building material experience. Ex- 
pert accountant; list from plans and estimate spe- 
cial work; good salesman; young, energetic, reli- 
able. Able to handle entire proposition including 
finances. 
Address “E. 25," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 


Or shipping clerk in pine operation; capable of 
handling lumber from saw mill on; understand 
grades and manufacture thoroughly. Am good 
organizer and can get results; 17 years experi- 
ence; 37 years old, married, best references. 
Address “E. 26," care American Lumberman. 


WILL TWENTY YEARS 


Of practical experience as manager entitle a com- 
petent man, who is looking for new location, to 
ask for a steady position in a large town or city. 
Good service guaranteed. 

Address “E. 27," care American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER ELEVEN (11) YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 
Lumber and millwork. Age 32, 3 years’ college 
education. Can furnish A-1 references. Position 
must pay at least $200.00 per month. 
Address “‘C. 9," care American Lumberman. 











EXPERIENCED SAWMILL ELECTRICIAN & 


engineer. Ten years experience. Installation, op- 
eration. Al references. Some office and supply 
house experience. ° 

Address “D. 10,” care American Lumberman 


BAND SAWYER WANTS JOB 
Right or left hand rig. Hard or softwood. Good 
grader. Best of references. Address BOX 193, 
Sheffield, Pa. 








EXPERIENCED LINE YARD BUYER 


And general office executive; available July 30. 
Address “E. 1,” care American Lumberman.‘ 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 


With established trade in Chicago and vicinity for 
White Pine and West Coast products, desires mak- 
ing change. 

Address “F. 18," care American Lumberman. 








TO RETAIL YARD EXECUTIVES 


Perhaps you need a man familiar with the details 
of retailing lumber. one who can talk to contrac- 
tors in their own language and knows their prob- 
lems. A man who can buy or sell lumber as the 
occasion may require. One who understands the 
need of doing business at a profit, who has the 
progressive ideals of youth, tempered by experi- 
ence. One with opinions of his own but will not 
place them ahead of the opinions of the boss. Such 
a man is now employed by a large city yard, 
and seeks a change where he may capitalize his 
executive ability. Will consider opportunity to 
Manage yard at very nominal salary and a share 
of the profits. 
Address ‘“‘E. 9," care American Lumberman. 





RETAIL LUMBERMAN AND 


Special Millwork man with thorough knowledge 
stock sash and doors and experienced executive 
available for management of similar business on 
salary or profit sharing basis with privilege of 
later buying interest. Age 34, family. Fourteen 
years experience. Good salesman, buyer and a 
go-getter. A situation where results are lacking 
although possibilities exist is preferred. Confiden- 
tial correspondence outlining your situation and 
requirements invited. 
Address “D. 7," care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 


18 years city retail and line yard management, 
lumber, building supplies, fuel, feed, paints, etc.; 
two years wholesale claim department manager 
handling credits and correspondence. Good refer- 
ences, thorough and capable. Now employed, de- 
sires change about August Ist. 

Address “E. 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN WANTS 


Position with heavy responsibilities. More than 

twenty years experience as sales manager, pur- 

chasing agent, auditor, etc. Prefer reasonable sal- 

ary and share of profits. Executive ability to 

handle any proposition wholesale, manufacturing 

oe retail business. Address BOX 963, Meridian, 
ss. 





BAND SAWYER 
Long experience, hardwood or pine. Age 30, mar- 
ried, sober, and physically able to do the work and 
enjoy it. Best of references furnished and can 
come now. ROY HARROD, Wesson, Arkansas. 


EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD BUYER AND 
INSPECTOR 
Wants position road or yard, preferably road. 
Address Box 197, Piketon, Ohio. 








SUPERINTENDENT 


Or general foreman of mill work factory, 20 years’ 
experience. Thoroughly understand plans, estimat- 
ing, billing, detailing, handling of men and cost 
production. Best of references. 

Address “E. 16,"" care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD EXECUTIVE 


Liquidating own wholesale business will consider 
offer with any organization, needing capable man 
having 20 years’ experience in Traffic, Sales, Pur- 
chasing, Financing, Management, etc., write. 
Address “‘E. 17,”" care American Lumberman. 


Al CIRCULAR SAWYER 


Or Filer open for position Aug. 14th. 
Address “F. 1,” care American Lumberman. 











POSITION WANTED 
Bookkeeper (General Office Man), eight years ex- 
perience, married, wife, one child. 
Address “F. 5,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 


Position as general manager retail lumber yard by 
capable young man of wide experience. Best of 
references. 

Address “E. 151,” care American Lumberman. 














‘Wanted~Business Opportunities 


WANTED TO NEGOTIATE WITH 
hardwood wholesaler who can handle production 
of southern hardwoods up to thirty M. per day. 
Immediate delivery via rail or steamship. Ad- 
dress “GUM,” care American Lumberman, 











LUMBER YARDS WANTED 
Want yards in Middle West in exchange for high 
class income property consisting of modern apart- 
ment buldings and down town business fronts and 
modern bungalows located in 100,000 City. This 
will bear rigid investigation. Replies treated 
strictly confidential. 
Address “‘E. 10,” care American Lumberman. 





SPOT CASH FOR YOUR LUMBER YARD 


Address “E. 21,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
For hardwood lumber and furniture squares while 
drying, mainly red, sap, tupelo and black gum. 
Address ‘‘F. 2,’”’ care American Lumberman. 





WANT TO BUY 
Small retail business, coal and feed, or coal, feed 
and building material. 
Address “F. 15,” care American Lumberman. 


| Wanted--Lumber and Shingles 


WANTED—HARDWOOD & YELLOW PINE 
LUMBER 


Will buy outright, paying cash, or will handle en- 
tire output, making cash advances on lumber as 
put in pile and sell same on commission basis to 
Industrial and Consuming trade. Write us for 
detail information. 
J. O. NESSEN LUMBER CoO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


























1x3 AND 4” No. 2 COMMON Y. P. S4S 
1x6 to 12” No. 2 Common Boards. 
4/4 No. 2 B Common Poplar. 
10/4 No. 2 Common Elm. 
Address “F. 4,” care American Lumberman. 





10 CARS 4/4 No. 1 COM. & SELS. 


Hard Maple, free from mineral streaks. 
No. 1 Com. & Btr. Walnut, all thicknesses. 
5/4 No. 2 Com. Soft Maple or Log Run Hackberry. 


VAN KEULEN & WINCHESTER LBR, CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD AND SOFTWOOD 
LUMBER 





Will buy outright, paying cash, or will handle en- 
tire output on a commission basis. For detailed 
informaticn write 
THE BARDEN LUMBER COMPANY 

142 High Street, Portland, Maine. 


Milling In Transit | 











BAND SAW FILER 


Open for job. I am not looking for a cheap job. 
I am only interested in well equipped mills that 
want results. P. O. BOX NO. 172, Oglethorpe, Ga. 


WANT TO HANDLE YARD OR ELEVATOR 


Or both west of Mississippi. If you cannot use a 
man capable of earning $3,000 per year don't 
bother. 

Address “F. 7," care American Lumberman. 


HIGH CLASS SALESMAN 


Experienced, desires to connect with reliable 
manufacturer Southern Hardwoods. Salary and 
expenses. Well acquainted with Central States 
consuming and industrial trade. A No. 1 refer- 
ences. 

Address “F. 9," care American Lumberman. 


FIFTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Wholesale and Retail lumber 

Several years general mgr. line 

Yard 

Concern. . 

Open for connection. Best references. 
Address “G. 8.,"" care American Lumberman, 

















MILLING AND KILN DRYING IN TRANSIT 
Poplar Bevel siding and Dimension. Poplar Trim 
and Mouldings. K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Detail and special Woodwork. 

SERVICE LUMBER COMPANY, Corinth, Miss. 


Wanted-Second Hand Machinery 


WANTED 
1 or 2 horizontal twin band resaws in first class 
condition. WISCONSIN BOX COMPANY, Wausau, 
Wis. 


























WANTED 
One eight ft. horizontal or vertical resaw in good 
second hand condition. 
Address “E, 28," care American Lumberman. 





WANT TO BUY 


A second hand sander for finish lumber. 
J. M. HAMPTON, Naples, Tex. 





STAIR & CABINET FOREMAN 


Wishes to make new connection. Experience is 
based upon 16 solid years. Has ability to take 
charge of both depts. combjned or separate. Mar- 
ried; age 35. Reliable references upon request. 
Address “‘F. 12," care American Lumberman. 





LOOK AROUND AND SEE 


If you have some second-hand machinery, logging 
equipment or anything used in the lumber world. 
Want to sell it? Advertise in the classified sec- 
tion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 §&. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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